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The Foreign Policy Uses of the 


Chinese Revolutionary Model 
By A. M. HALPERN 


As we all know only too well, the American student of Chinese Com- 
munist affairs must rely heavily on the recorded public utterances of 
representatives of the régime. The interpretation of such data is of 
course subject to a number of uncertainties. The ways in which 
public political statements can be used to deceive, to mislead, or to 
bargain are not always obvious. Even when a statement embodies a real 
calculation or the speaker’s genuine perception of the world, the motive 
for making it may lie in the passing demands of small-scale tactics, or it 
may be of extreme subjective import to the speaker. One of the more 
favourable situations for analysis of this kind of material is found when 
linked propositions concerning a unitary topic are reiterated over a fairly 
long time period, so that they occur in varying environmental contexts, 
with qualitative or quantitative variations in content, and with fluctua- 
tions of frequency or emphasis. The problem under examination here— 
the way the Chinese Communists have represented the significance for 
others of their experience in achieving power by revolutionary means— 
fits these last specifications.* 

The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) at the time of formally coming 
to power in 1949 had a fixed, detailed doctrine concerning the reasons for 
its success. The content of this historical appreciation of Maoist strategy 
has not varied since then, although some members of the leadership may 
not be as intensely attached to it as others.2 Reduced to its essentials, the 
doctrine stated that revolutionary success in China depended on a tripod: 
a Leninist party, serving as the ‘‘ vanguard of the proletariat”; a revolu- 
tionary army controlled by the party; and a “ correct” policy regarding 


1 The data reviewed for this paper consisted of a selection from the periodic reports 

on foreign policy made by Chinese leaders, statements on recurrent ceremonial 
occasions (anniversaries of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950, the Russian October 
Revolution, and the National Day of the Chinese People’s Republic), supplemented 
by a number of items that had attracted the author’s notice over the years. The 
original intent was to rely on the recurrent ceremonial statements primarily, but it 
quickly became clear that these data, though useful for corroboration and illustration, 
were inadequate for the purpose. 
Apart from the continued holding of high posts by men identified as having been 
deviationists at specified times, there have been continuing signs of differences of 
viewpoint within the régime. In ideological terms, the issue in the Hundred 
Flowers period (1957), for example, was whether the class struggle moderated or 
became sharper in the period of Socialist construction. 
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the united front. The elements of revolutionary strategy which consti- 
tuted the so-called “creative applications” by Mao Tse-tung of 
Marxism-Leninism to the concrete conditions of China apply to the 
second and third legs of the tripod. It was repeatedly stated both before 
and after 1949 that the special characteristic of the Chinese revolution 
was that it involved a struggle of the “armed people opposing armed 
counterrevolution.” The military strategy developed by Mao over the 
years, involving particularly rural revolutionary bases, was repeatedly 
and most emphatically described as having been correct and as having 
been in conformity with Stalin’s own basic analysis, despite the left 
deviations committed in the early 1930s under the influence of the 
Russian-oriented returned students. In the area of united front policy, 
Mao’s creativeness was said to have been demonstrated particularly in 
connection with decisions as to which sections of the bourgeoisie should 
at a given time be taken as the object of the “‘ main blow” and which 
should be conciliated or neutralised. Again, there are indications that 
from the orthodox Maoist viewpoint the Moscow-oriented members of 
the leadership advocated a rightist deviation during the late 1930s. 

Mao’s “creative applications,” then, consisted in certain practical 
political and military decisions, retrospectively sanctified by the test of 
success, as much as or more than in his supposed superior grasp. of 
China’s social structure. Whether really original or not, and if so what- 
ever this demonstrates about Mao’s total intellectual capacity, the 
Chinese Communist reading of their pre-1949 revolutionary history has 
ever since been pretty consistent and has continuously provided the 
basis for maintaining that the revolutionary process in each country 
had to adapt itself to the country’s special conditions. 

Nevertheless, during most of the first two years of the new régime’s 
existence, the Chinese Communists repeatedly represented the Maoist 
strategy as the model for revolutions in colonial and semi-colonial coun- 
tries, especially those of Asia. One of the best known of these statements, 
Liu Shao-ch’i’s address to the Trade Union Conference of Asian and 
Australasian Countries, laid particular stress on armed struggle. An 
often quoted passage states : 


In a colony or a semi-colony, if the people have no arms to defend 
themselves, they have nothing. The existence and development of 
proletarian organisations and the existence and development of a 
national united front is intimately linked to the existence and develop- 
ment of such an armed struggle. This is the sole path for many colonial 
and semi-colonial peoples in their struggle for independence and 
liberation.’ 


8 Originally published in For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy. Quoted 
here from People’s Daily, June 16, 1950, translated in Current Background (CB) 
(Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General), No. 173. 
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The above passage was quoted and its scope of application was under- 
lined by a special article in the People’s Daily on June 16, 1950. In 
spelling out the significance of the Chinese model for colonial countries, 
the article specified at length the weaknesses of “‘ legal methods ” in such 
countries. The precise areas to which the model applied were given as, 
first, Vietnam and Malaya, and, second, Burma and the Philippines—in 
short, those areas of Asia where armed dissidence was in fact in exis- 
tence. The article also directed attention to the endorsement by the 
Cominform journal of Liu Shao-ch’i’s statement and its acceptance in 
principle by the Indian Communist Party. 

A rather complete restatement, in almost identical language, was 
made by Lu Ting-yi‘ in an article prepared for the commemoration of 
the thirtieth anniversary of the CCP, an occasion on which many leading 
members of the party reviewed the history of its climb to power. Again 
the tripod—party, army, united front—was described. The Russian 
revolution was designated as the “classic type of the revolutions in 
imperialist countries ” and the Chinese revolution as the “classic type 
of the revolutions in colonial and semi-colonial countries,” and the 
“ national liberation wars of the peoples of Vietnam, Burma, Indonesia, 
Malaya, and the Philippines ” were specifically mentioned. 

Liu Shao-ch’i’s remarks on the same occasion are of particular 
interest. He even more clearly specified the central importance of armed 
struggle. In his tribute to Mao Tse-tung’s “correct guidance,” he 
pointed out that Mao “ organised and strengthened the People’s Libera- 
tion Army as the principal instrument of the Chinese People’s Revolution 
. .. the principal instrument by which our Party and the people defeated 
imperialism, feudalism, and bureaucratic capitalism, and founded the 
People’s Republic of China.” * 

At the same time, Chinese Communist statements of this period 
consistently pointed out that the Chinese revolution was at once anti- 
feudal and anti-imperialist, that it was a part of the whole world revolu- 
tionary movement, and that it could hardly have been conceived, let 
alone carried out, without the prior example of the Russian revolution 
and the material political support created by the existence of the Soviet 
Union. As Liu Shao-ch’i put it: 


. without the October Revolution of Russia; . . . without the 
sympathy and help of the proletarian classes and labouring people of 
Soviet Russia as well as the other countries of the whole world, it would 
have been impossible for our Party and the Chinese people to attain the 


4 Lu Ting-yi, ‘‘ The World Significance of the Chinese Revolution,” New China 
News Agency (NCNA), June 25, 1951. 

5 Liu Shao-ch’i’s speech at the mass meeting in celebration of the 30th anniversary 
of the Chinese Communist Party, NCNA, June 30, 1951. 
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victory of today. ... There are some comrades of ours who do not 
understand these deep and complicated factors in relation to the 
achievement of the victory of our Party and the Chinese Revolution. 
They believe that the victory was brought about solely through their 
efforts in conquering the country. As a consequence, they have been 
putting on airs. We must teach these comrades the history of the 
revolution of the world and of China so as to broaden their horizon, 
rectify their haughtiness and other wrong concepts.® 


In terms of the world balance of power, the 1949-51 Chinese formula- 
tion was essentially arithmetical : as a result of the revolution, China had 
been subtracted from the Western camp and added to the Communist 
camp, with a resulting change in the world balance of power. This 
rather uninteresting formulation deserves attention for two reasons. First, 
the predisposition of the Chinese to maintain a continuing calcula- 
tion of the world balance of power has been underestimated. Inspection 
would show, I believe, that after every major world event the Chinese 
have in some way or other revealed that they have calculated its signifi- 
cance in these terms. This is, for instance, true of their evaluation of the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. Second, in the contrastive perspective of 
positions later adopted by the Chinese, their 1949-51 estimate of their 
contribution to the Soviet bloc’s power position seems remarkably 
passive, especially in the light of their apparently sanguine hopes for 
armed “liberation movements ” in Asia. 

The position at the time of the thirtieth anniversary of the CCP was, 
it should be recalled, taken at a time when Chinese perspectives were 
dominated by the “‘ two world ” thesis and the denial of the possibility of 
a “third road.” It appears that even at the time they were made, the 
statements lagged behind important decisions. The position was at any 
rate almost immediately abandoned and replaced by another formulation, 
that of the ‘* peace offensive,” which remained standard at least until the 
end of 1956. By October 1, 1951, China had become not a model for 
specific armed dissident movements, but “‘a good example to all the 
colonies and semi-colonies, especially those of Asia, which are fighting 
to liberate themselves.” * Or, as Chou En-lai put it, 


The situation in Asia has undergone a fundamental change. Under 
the influence of the success of the Chinese Revolution the level of 
consciousness of the Asian people has been raised to an unprecedented 
degree and liberation movements are developing more and more strongly 


6 Ibid. 

7 “* New China’s International Position,” World Culture, No. 11, 1951. A discussion of 
the peculiarities of the structure of people’s democracy in the countries of the East, 
held in the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., November 12-23, 1951, is regarded 
by some students as an official Soviet denial of the relevance of the Chinese model, 
despite the earlier endorsement in the Cominform journal. See Izvestia Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, Seriia istorii i filosofii, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1952. 
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with each passing day. The unity of the Chinese people and peoples of 
Asia will certainly create a powerful and matchless force in the Far East 
which will rapidly push forward the great wheel of history in the move- 
ment for the independence and liberation of the pecples of Asian 
countries.® 


It is tempting to interpret this shift to recognition of the declining 
fortunes and increasing costs of the Asian armed dissident movements or 
to the dawning realisation that the neutral Asian countries were not 
hostile to the Chinese People’s Republic (CPR)—both factors connected 
with the course of events of the Korean War. But there is the even more 
tempting possibility of seeing in it a symptom of a far-reaching change 
of perspective in the Communist world as a whole, to a determination, 
later enshrined in the documents of the nineteenth congress of the 
CPSU, that the whole post-war world situation had reached the point 
where the strategy of “ revolutionary advance” was no longer fruitful 
and had to be superseded by a strategy of consolidation. For the 
Chinese audience, the new definition of the situation was contained in 
a People’s Daily reprint of a Cominform journal article commenting 
on the CPR’s second National Day. The operative sentences are : 


. . . The peaceful aspirations of the Chinese people are threatened by 
American imperialism. ... The Chinese people are administering a 
merited rebuff to the imperialist machinations. In the united camp with 
all peace-loving people, they are defending their revolutionary gains and 
the cause of world peace.® 


Over the next five to six years, this basic perspective remained more 
or less constant, while its implementation in action went through several 
phases. Chinese leaders found it necessary in their public utterances to 
represent the West as actively preparing aggression and the Communist 
bloc as acting to stave off war both in the short and the longer run. The 
Sino-Soviet alliance was consistently described during these years as a 
“bulwark for the safeguarding of peace in Asia,” or later “‘ world 
peace.” It hardly seems credible that the Chinese leadership believed the 
likelihood of war during these years to have been as high as they said it 
was. It does seem credible, however, that they believed a “ peaceful 
international environment ” and the relaxation of international tensions 
to be an indispensable condition for their own economic progress, specifi- 
cally for the implementation of the First Five-Year Plan. 

The apparent foreign policy goals and practices of the CPR during 
these years are not inconsistent with this premise. In a series of moves 
from the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference (APPC) of 1952 to the 


8 Chou En-lai, “ Political Report to the Third Session of the First National Committee 
of the CPPCC,” NCNA, November 2, 1951. 
9 NCNA, October 5, 1951. 
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Bandung Conference of 1955, the CPR amplified its lines of communica- 
tion with non-Communist countries, first through representatives of the 
non-Communist left wing and eventually on the government-to-government 
level. At each stage in this process, the CPR identified its declared goals 
with those of the audience it was at that point wooing most ardently. 
Consider, for example, the similarity in the emphasis given to the eman- 
cipation of women at the APPC with that given to unredeemed territories 
at the Bandung Conference. Progressively throughout this period, 
Chinese statements developed an image of the CPR in which its common 
interests with all Asian and African countries and its common experience 
of the evils of colonialism became a dominant trait. One of the key 
statements of this line in 1954 asserts that the 


. .. colonial and semi-colonial states have either won national indepen- 
dence or are engaged in the struggle for national independence. Both 
the Chinese people and the people of these countries have for a long 
time been subjected to the oppression and exploitation of imperialism 
and have suffered long enough. Accordingly they all express intense 
sympathy with the struggle against imperialism and for national inde- 
pendence. The victory of another nation for liberation is looked upon 
as one’s own victory. They share a common interest in the wiping out 
of colonialism, and there are no basic conflicts of interest among 
them... .2° 


Very much the same formulation is found in other major Chinese 
statements of the period, including Liu Shao-ch’i’s political report to the 
Eighth CCP Congress in September, 1956. This, then, was the heyday of 
Chinese support for Asian, later African, neutralism, taken wherever it 
occurred for what it was, and of the predominance of diplomatic activity 
in China’s approach to her neighbours. This period was also, especially 
in its latter portion, the peak period for the presentation of the Asian 
facet of China’s self-image, and for a certain claim to moral leadership, 
so that Chou En-lai could say, “‘ When China speaks, she speaks for 
Asia.”” It might be worth noting at this point that in spite of the aber- 
rations of 1959 and the growing scepticism of many Asians regarding 
China’s good will, a part of the Chinese leadership has never abandoned 
the slogans expressing the “‘ common interests and aspirations” and the 
absence of basic conflicts between themselves and at least the Asian 
neutralist states. 

The goal towards which the Chinese hoped other Asian countries 
would direct themselves was designated as “ national independence.” In 
the 1951-57 period, in so far as the content of “ national independence ” 
was specified, it was in terms of “freedom from foreign interference,” 


10 Chu Jung-fu, “ Foreign Relations of New China during the Past Five Years,” 
World Culture, October 5, 1954, in CB No. 307. 
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specifically in the form of military establishments and secondarily in the 
form of economic aid. It is, I think, reasonable to see in this the expres- 
sion of a strategy of denial, which was essentially what Chou En-lai 
epitomised in the phrase “‘ area of collective peace.” 

The background for the revival of the Chinese revolutionary model 
was the turbulent years 1957-59. One might choose as the starting point 
the Hungarian revolt of 1956, in the wake of which the Chinese found it 
necessary to restate their attachment to basic Leninism, their opposition 
to revisionism, and their concept of the adaptation of Russian experience 
to the concrete conditions of other countries. Among the stated funda- 
mentals were the vanguard party and the taking of state power by revo- 
lutionary struggle.‘ In the course of the rectification campaign of 1957, 
China’s dependence on the Soviet Union was sharply criticised. It 
became imperative to reaffirm the necessity of the Sino-Soviet alliance 
and of bloc solidarity under Soviet leadership even before Mao Tse-tung 
put this affirmation in canonical form at the fortieth anniversary cele- 
bration of the October Revolution. 


Regarding domestic Chinese developments of the period, it is neces- 
sary here to refer to the swing to the left following the rectification 
campaign, as shown by the Great Leap Forward and the institution of 
People’s Communes. We can do no more than note the attacks in 1959 

n “right opportunism ”’ as evidence of disunity within the leadership. 


From the foreign policy standpoint, there would be good reasons for a 
Chinese Communist leadership predisposed toward militancy to be 
dissatisfied with the achievements of the soft line. It had not succeeded 
in achieving the results envisaged by the strategy of denial, either in 
terms of weakening the U.S.-sponsored collective security systems in 
Asia, of setting limits to the acceptability of American economic assist- 
ance or of solving the problem of Taiwan.’ From the militant point of 
view, the obvious result of the soft line may have appeared to have been 
merely loss of initiative. One might also guess that the soft line was 
sufficiently congenial to China’s noncommunist elements to be partly 
responsible for criticism of China’s dependence on the Soviet Union. 

In this context, the joy with which the Chinese leadership greeted the 
news of Sputnik I as signifying a new “turning point” in history is 
understandable. The decisive shift in the world balance of power which 
they now sensed meant the attainment of a position of strength for the 
Communist bloc, carried the promise of release from encirclement, and 
meant restoration to their own hands of the initiative in foreign affairs. 


11 More on the Historical ae of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat (Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press, 1 

12 Revisions in the Chinese oe of Japan’s domestic politics and rising international 
status are relevant here, but not central to the argument. 
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Chinese statements of the period following Sputnik I contain redefinitions 
of practically all major relations between China and the rest of the world 
and finally a strong reaffirmation of the significance of the Chinese revo- 
lutionary model. I shall not here attempt to follow the exact chronology 
of these developments, but will indicate what I believe to be the main 
lines that emerged. 

First, the Chinese once again saw the relation between the East and 
West as a class struggle on the international plane, as a question of who 
will conquer whom. Accordingly, the significance of the Sino-Soviet pact 
was reinterpreted as early as February, 1958. It was no longer simply a 
bulwark of world peace, but the basis for progress-toward the achieve- 
ment of the common cause of the two countries. Ultimately, in the 
course of debate with Khrushchev, it became the “ foundation stone ” of 
the international proletarian movement. During 1958, the Chinese both in 
actions and demands for action, and in their evident dissatisfaction with 
Khrushchev’s relative moderation, made it clear that they wanted a 
world-wide Communist policy exploiting the bloc’s regained initiative. 
The publication immediately after the Quemoy incident of 1958 of Mao 
Tse-tung’s Imperialists and All Reactionaries are Paper Tigers was one 
of the clear signs of the Chinese belief that the Western world was now 
vulnerable to a world-wide offensive against imperialism. 

Second, the Chinese now reviewed their own contribution to the shift 
in the balance of power and found it significant. It was no accident that 
General Yang Yung’s account of the actions of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers in Korea appeared at the same time as Mao’s “ paper tiger ” 
writings. Over the next two years, the Chinese repeatedly came back to 
the Korean War experience in developing the argument that the decisive 
shift in the world balance was due not alone to Russian weapons develop- 
ments but to the more primitive but more protracted struggle carried on 
by themselves in Asia. The same experiences were used to bolster the 
argument which later became one of the central issues in the Sino-Soviet 
ideological debate of 1960, that imperialism can only be combated by 
struggle. 

Third, the significance of the third countries was reinterpreted. Just 
as China’s contribution to anti-imperialist power was now phrased no 
longer in terms of a mechanical subtraction of power from the forces of 
imperialism but as a source of strength in the battle against imperialism, 
so the Chinese now saw the decline of colonialism no longer as facilitating 
a zone of collective peace, but as a transformation of the “‘ imperialist 
rear’ into the “ anti-imperialist front.” In this context the meaning of 
*“‘ national independence’ movements was reinterpreted. Their value 
now lay in their becoming an adjunct of the international class struggle, a 
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source of active rather than passive resistance to the West. This was a 
result that the strategy of denial had not achieved. 

Many of these points were formulated quite clearly by April, 1959, by 
Chou-En-lai : 


. . . Asia, Africa and Latin America, which used to be the imperialist 
rear, have now come to the forefront in the fight against aggression and 
colonialism. . . . U.S. imperialism, which is the prop of modern 
colonialism, is already caught up in a “ veritable whirlwind.”. . . 

The imperialist colonial forces will not step down from the stage of 
history of their own accord, and the struggle to achieve and safeguard 
national independence will not be all plain sailing.... In order to gain 
complete victory all the countries striving to win and safeguard national 
independence not only have to defeat the armed intervention and aggres- 
sion of the imperialists but also to smash their various underhand 
schemes and machinations. 

. . . We are ready to give support and assistance to the full extent of 
our capabilities to all national independence movements in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America... .1% 


Many of the issues which were later central in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
were thus already stated in early 1959. It needed only Khrushchev’s 
choice of an incompatible strategy to make them matters for dispute. In 
the course of this debate, the Chinese revolutionary model became an 
essential support for the demands the Chinese made on bloc strategy. 

Occasionally during 1958 Chinese statements described China as an 
“‘ inspiration” to the Asian-African countries. It was even said that 
‘“‘China’s today is their tomorrow.” But these statements were not 
accompanied by descriptions of how the thing is done. The first really 
readable signs of revival of the Chinese model as a set of recommended 
procedures for achieving “‘ national independence” appeared in the 
speeches at the 10th National Day celebration, October, 1959,’ after the 
bitter Chinese attacks on the Indian national bourgeoisie in connection 
with the Tibetan uprising had more or less run their course. 

Liu Shao-ch’i, for example, stated: 

The fact that Marxism-Leninism has been widely disseminated in 
such a large Eastern country as ours . . . and that it has resulted in 
victory in the actual practice of the revolution and construction must 


. . . be considered a big event in the history of . . . Marxism-Leninism. 
Of course, revolution and construction in China have features peculiar 


13 Chou En-lai, “‘ Report on Government Work,” First Session of the Second National 
People’s Congress, April 18, 1959, CB No. 559. 

14 Some earlier signs of Sino-Soviet differences on the approach to third countries 
could have been detected in the report of the discussion of a “ Joint Conference 
of the Editorial Boards of International Affairs and the Shihtze Chihshih” in Inter- 
national Affairs, March 1959. World Marxist Review, Nos. 8 and 9, August and 
September, 1959, carried abstracts of a ‘“‘ seminar on the national bourgeoisie and 
the liberation movements ”’ held in May at the Leipzig Institute of World History. 
This is the type of thing that becomes more meaningful by the application of 
hindsight. 
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to this country. But it is also possible that some of these important 
special features may reappear in some other countries. In this sense, 
Chinese experience is to a certain extent of international significance.’ 


Teng Hsiao-p’ing and Ch’en Yi, on the same occasion, laid particular 
emphasis on proletarian internationalism as ‘‘ an important condition for 
victory of the revolution in all countries,” on the function of the vanguard 
party, and on China as a source of inspiration to anti-colonial move- 
ments. Thus, Ch’en Yi stated that Chinese successes in revolution and 
construction were a 


. . . tremendous encouragement to all the oppressed nations and peoples 
of the world fighting for their liberation. In the Chinese people they 
see their own tomorrow. They feel that everything the Chinese people 
accomplished they too should be able to accomplish. They draw 
unlimited confidence and courage from the victory of the Chinese 
people. 

The Chinese people see their yesterday in all the oppressed 
nations. . . .2¢ 


The preoccupation with one’s own past which was appropriate to an 
occasion like the 10th National Day not only continued throughout 1960, 
but increased in intensity. Chinese writings concentrated more and more 
on the techniques of revolution as against those of construction. The 
volume of this commentary, whether directed to domestic audiences, to 
international Communist meetings, or to the newly independent nations is 
simply staggering. Here we can do no more than indicate the main 
emphases. 

Most conspicuous was the emphasis on armed struggle. In the April, 
1960, statements *’ the need for armed struggle was put in the form of a 
prediction of the occurrence of “‘ just wars” in the future. The emphasis 
on war by people who regard their unique effect on the balance of power 
as deriving from their efforts in Korea should not have been as shocking 
to the outside world as it seems to have been. In the Chinese statements 
of October-November, 1960, connected with the publication of volume 
IV of Mao’s Works, it was the national liberation wars that received most 
attention. The whole history of rural revolutionary bases was reviewed. 
There was if anything more than in 1949-51 an opposition drawn 
between the effectiveness of armed struggle and the ineffectiveness of 
legal revolutionary methods. This applied both to the history of the 


15 Liu Shao-ch’i, ‘‘ The Victory of Marxism-Leninism in China,” in Ten Glorious 
Years (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1960). 

16 Ch’en Yi, “ Ten Years of Struggle for World Peace and Human Progress,” and 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing, ‘‘ The Great Unity of the Chinese People and the Great Unity 
of the Peoples of the World,” ibid. 

17 Three major statements in commemoration of the 90th anniversary of Lenin’s 
birth are reprinted in Long Live Leninism (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1960). 
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Chinese revolution and to the tactics of national liberation movements in 
the newly independent countries. 

Second only to armed struggles was the importance attributed to the 
correct handling of the national bourgeoisie. Here the Chinese position 
was that unless united fronts were controlled by parties which followed 
the Chinese pattern—maintaining autonomy and never forgetting the 
tendency of the national bourgeoisie to vacillate—the results would in 
the end bring no advantage to the international proletarian revolution. 
Liu Ning-yi, in his address to the Peking meeting of the General Council 
of the WFTU in June 1960, emphasised this point in the course of his 
attack on revisionism, negotiation, and compromise: 

But, our workers’ movement of the world is a militant proletarian 
movement. We must stand on the battle front of the peoples of the 
world in their struggles against imperialism and its lackeys . . . , unite 
all the forces that can be united with, and isolate imperialism. . . 
Only thus can we educate the masses of workers and the people, and 


gradually raise their level of consciousness from one of defending 
immediate interests to one of winning long-term, fundamental interests.'* 


On both these points—the uses of armed struggle and of the national 
bourgeoisie—the arguments raised rather clearly imply that the methods 
adopted in the Chinese revolution were “ correct,” while the advice the 
Chinese received from the Russians at critical points contained rightist 


errors. In the course of the Sino-Soviet debate, the counter-arguments 
seem to have been that in the underdeveloped countries there are neither 
real revolutionary situations nor sophisticated revolutionary parties, that 
the national liberation movements do not have and cannot be given 
sufficient armed strength to win by military methods, and that the 
Chinese position was tantamount to exporting revolution. On this last 
question, the Chinese disavowed any intent to export revolution, but this 
did not affect their view of the similarity between their own historical 
situation and the contemporary situations of the newly independent 
countries. On the other two points, Chinese reinterpretation of the anti- 
imperialist significance of, for instance, the Boxer rebellion was perhaps 
intended as a riposte. More prominent was the amplified volume with 
which they repeated the “‘ paper tiger”’ theme and, with appeals to their 
own history, the thesis that men are more important than weapons. For 
Mao Tse-tung, after all, the revolutionary process had always been one of 
turning weakness into strength. 

The Chinese model did not fare too well in the statement issued by 
the Moscow conference of November—December, 1960. The following 
paragraph, compared to Chinese phrasings, is distinctly lukewarm : 

The people’s revolution in China dealt a crushing blow at the 


18 Peking Review, June 14, 1960. 
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positions of imperialism in Asia and contributed in great measure to the 
balance of the world forces changing in favour of socialism. By giving 
a further powerful impetus to the national liberation movement, it 
exerted tremendous influence on the peoples, especially those of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America.?* 


The paragraph on “national peculiarities’’ seems to disavow all 
“* mechanical copying ”’ of the experience of others. While the statement 
allows for both armed struggle and non-military methods in colonial 
countries, it seems definitely weighted in favour of a view of politics as 
the art of the probable. It treats national independence movements as a 
parallel, not an adjunct, to the world proletarian revolution and is mildly 
optimistic regarding the national bourgeoisie. Khrushchev’s speech 
following up the statement °° seems to assign more operational signifi- 
cance to civil disturbances (“‘ popular uprisings”) than to revolutionary 
bases and people’s armies. 

Since the turn of the year, the output of more or less learned articles 
recapitulating and reanalysing the Chinese Communist strategy of revolu- 
tion has continued with little abatement. In the columns of Red Flag, 
World Culture, Historical Research, and of more popularly oriented 
journals like Chung-kuo Clh’ing-nien as well, there have been treatments 
of state monopoly capitalism in pre-revolutionary China, of the Party’s 
peasant and united front policies, and the like. Special emphasis has 
been consistently given to Mao’s injunctions concerning mastery of facts 
and objectivity in analysis. The over-all effect of such publications is 
to continue to stress the cult of Mao and the special features of the 
Chinese revolution.”* 

In pronouncements concerning China’s foreign relations in 1961, 
there has been a decline in the tendency to present the Chinese revolu- 
tionary model as directly applicable to the situations of the former 
colonial countries. The role of world Communism in relation to national 
independence movements is still described as one of active support rather 
than merely fellowship. But the examples cited are for the most part of 
areas where developments approved by the Chinese have taken place or 
are taking place rather than of areas where something new might be 
19 Quoted from Peking Review, combined Nos, 49 and 50, December 13, 1960. 

20 Report at the meeting of party organisations of the Higher Party School, the 
Academy of Social Sciences, and the Institute of Marxism-Leninism attached to 
the Central Committee of the CPSU on January 6, as published in Kommunist, 
No. 1, January 1961. 

Mao’s 1941 pamphlet, Reform Our Studies, is frequently referred to as a guide to the 

achievement of objectivity. Of a number of articles emphasising the unique features 

of the Chinese revolutionary process, two appear to be of special interest: Wu 

Chiang’s “‘ The Course of Seizure of State Power in the Chinese Revolution,” Li-Shih 

Yen-chiu (Historical Research), No. 2, 1961, for its comprehensiveness and its emphasis 

on armed struggle and the smashing of state power; and Teng T’o’s “ The Thought 


of Mao Tse-tung Opens the Way for the Development of China’s Science of History,” 
ibid., No. 1, 1961, for its attack on Europe-centred historiography. 
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instigated. On some occasions, there has-been an elaborate show of 
avoidance of pressure or interference in the affairs of others.2? The 
1961 Chinese formula concerning the significance of the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1950, though incorporating the phrase “‘ foundation stone of the 
unity of the social camp and the unity of the international Communist 
movement,” placed major emphasis on the mutual protection afforded 
by the alliance and on its function of “‘ safeguarding world peace.” 

The surprisingly small scale of the celebration of the 40th anniversary 
of the CCP appears inconsistent with the volume of comment related 
to vol. IV of Mao’s works but not inconsistent with the somewhat 
passive tone of the recent statements on China’s foreign relations, 
referred to above. Only one major speech, by Liu Shao-ch’i,”* was 
prepared for the occasion. Comment on the article seems to have been 
limited to one editorial each in the People’s Daily and Red Flag. 
Together with the very evident coolness of the Soviet greeting to the 
CCP, the modesty of the Chinese on this occasion can be interpreted as 
reflecting willingness to avoid forcing the issue, but by no means as 
showing that the question is resolved. 

There are two observations to be made about Liu Shao-ch’i’s speech. 
First, the speech itself restates certain positions, though in an unadorned 
form. Throughout the speech Mao Tse-tung specifically is credited with 


originality and correctness. The practical value of Soviet experience is 
denied. Thus: 


Confronted with the extreme complexity of the Chinese revolution, 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung correctly posed and resolved a series of 
theoretical and tactical problems, thus enabling the Chinese revolution 
to steer clear of one shoal after another and to capture one position 
after another. . 

Our Party is good at learning. When we began, we had no 
experience of the democratic revolution, the Socialist revolution or 
Socialist construction. But through diligent study and practice we came 


22 Liu Ning-yi’s address to the World Peace Council meeting in New Delhi on March 24 
approached humility in describing China’s support for national independence move- 
ments based on local initiative and the reciprocal support of the “ Peoples of 
various countries’ to the ‘“ Chinese people.’”’ Ch’en Yi in an interview in Jakarta 
on April 4 expressed himself as follows: 


On the SEATO meeting in Bangkok: ‘‘ We do not want to express any views as 
to how they conduct their meeting. .. . SEATO may commit an error; it is 
also possible that it will not commit this error. It is their own affair.” 
On Sino-Japanese relations: “It is mainly up to the Ikeda cabinet to take the 
initiative. ... [WJould the Ikeda cabinet of Japan follow Indonesia? However, 
this is its own affair.” 
On Sino-American relations: “‘ The U.S. leaders are too arrogant. ... However, 
Sino-American relations are a matter of the United States adopting an imperialist 
policy toward China. Whether this will be changed or not is up to them.” 

23 Peking Review, combined Nos. 26 and 27, July 7, 1961. Excerpts cited below are 

from this source. 
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to understand and grasp the objetive laws of the democratic revolution 
and the Socialist revolution. .. . 


By omitting reference to Soviet example and assistance, Liu here 
seems to “ take on airs ”’ of the sort he had considered, ten years earlier, 
deserving of correction. Further, for one as fond as Liu appears to be 
of expressing himself in cranky ellipses, his latest formulation of the 
Chinese role in the balance of power constitutes no retreat: 


. . . (Lenin’s) prediction has begun to come true. Undoubtedly, the 
victory of the Chinese revolution has changed to a certain degree the 
international balance of forces in favour of the people of the world 
and against imperialism and all the reactionaries. This victory has 
therefore been welcomed by the working people and peace-loving 
people the world over. It has also incurred the enmity of the 
imperialists, the reactionaries of various countries and the Yugoslav 
revisionist group. 


Finally, though Liu avoids spelling out such matters as armed struggle 
and smashing of the state apparatus, his peroration states: 


International experience and the experience of China are con- 
tinually proving this truth of Marxism-Leninism: the forces of the 
people are the really great force that makes the history of mankind. 


The second observation is that nothing in Liu’s speech contradicts the 
content or implications of the commentary on Mao’s works published 


during the eight or nine months preceding the speech. One is left with 
the impression that this whole collection of documents constitutes the 
real parallel to the documentation prepared for the CCP’s 30th 
anniversary. 

In the analysis so far, it has been relatively easy to find plausible 
correlations between crests and troughs in Chinese utterances and certain 
tactical or short-range strategic needs of the régime. The revolutionary 
model was given prominence when the joint strategy of the Communist 
bloc was conducted according to the perspective of revolutionary 
advance, suppressed in accordance with a change in this perspective and 
the adoption of a strategy of defence and consolidation, and revived in 
the course of what became a bitter dispute about whether revolutionary 
advance was again the correct perspective. Following the Moscow con- 
ference of 1960 and through the date of the 40th anniversary of the CCP, 
in parallel with a posture of watchful waiting in foreign relations, direct 
advocacy of the Chinese model has been avoided. 

But the analysis has suggested some further questions, possibly of 
more enduring import, to which the answers are less self-evident. 

A question that virtually raises itself is whether the revolutionary 
model rather than the nationalist model does not in fact represent the 
Chinese Communist régime’s basic world view, capable of temporary 
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repression but persisting in thought and feeling. One could possibly 
argue that just because the post-1957 revival of the model occurred in 
a polemical context, the formulations employed represent overstatements 
for bargaining purposes. In the author’s personal view, the tone of the 
Statements argues against this. For the native radicals in the Chinese 
leadership, at least, the specifically Chinese experience of coming to 
power still has deep and vital meaning. There is sufficient evidence of 
diversity of views within the leadership to lead to the conclusion that 
there is a relatively conservative element for whom the Party’s childhood 
and adolescence are phases that should be outgrown. One ought to 
speculate, though one can do no more, as to which of these tendencies 
of thought will be dominant in the next generation of the leadership— 
those, let us say, whose party history began after the Long March, or 
who may emerge from the 80 per cent. of the Party’s membership who 
joined after 1949. 

There is apparently a correlation between estimates of the world 
balance of power and the emphasis on the revolutionary model. We 
are justified in supposing that the Chinese leadership is united in its 
persistent belief that the conflict between socialism and imperialism is 
permanent, inevitable and decisive, and that by whatever means are 
appropriate to the times, the direction of the world revolution must be 
forever forward. To say that this leadership emphasises revolution 
whenever it feels its side to be the stronger and de-emphasises it when it 
feels its side to be the weaker is doubtless too simple. But enough 
evidence has been indicated here to show that careful calculations of 
factors in the world power balance, of which military strength is one of 
the most highly estimated, are constantly under review in Peking. The 
way these calculations are made—how a given weapons situation is 
assessed quantitatively, how the exploitability of political situations in 
other countries is evaluated or tested—these things, though not entirely 
resistant to analysis, remain largely unknown to us. 

In this same connection, there is definitely a need for techniques 
which will enable us to measure the non-rational factors in Chinese 
decision-making. It is possible to list certain probable sources of non- 
rationality in Chinese foreign policy affecting the last three years. 
Professor North has recently attempted an analysis in terms of a cycle of 
frustration and aggression. In such a cycle, the source of frustration may 
be domestic and the direction of aggression toward the outside world. 
Ignorance may play a role, at the least in increasing the likelihood of 
projection—of supposing that situations partially resembling those one is 
familiar with are in all important respects identical with them. This is 
easy enough even given adequate information and easier without it. The 
data reviewed here also indicate a strong attachment to goals which are 
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inherently non-rational, and to a method of calculating costs against 
pay-offs which is heavily loaded in favour of pay-offs which are potential 
if not improbable. 

The action record of the Chinese Communists to date also indicates 
that they are shrewd operators, and that their transitions from calculation 
to decision to action usually are not made without a rather exact speci- 
fication of a course of action to be pursued, safeguards against undue 
costs in case of partial failure, and the maintenance up to the time of 
action of a route of retreat. For short-range predictions of Chinese 
action one would have to take such factors into account. One would 
want to know also what are the sources and proportions of the leverage 
the Chinese can exert on those whose support they need—in short, how 
many risks they will take by way of blackmailing or forcing the hand of 
their partners. 

The major purpose of this paper has been to explore the contribution 
of the analysis of overt communication to the understanding of the 
political processes of a closed society. The function of such analyses 
does not necessarily exclude short-range prediction, but this particular 
example has not been oriented in that direction. 





The 1957 Moscow Conference and the 
Sino-Soviet Dispute 


By DONALD S. ZAGORIA 


The following article is based on a chapter from a longer study 
on the Sino-Soviet conflict, 1956-60, which will be published by 
Princeton University next spring. In an earlier section of this 
study, Mr. Zagoria argues that the abrupt shift towards centralism in 
Chinese policy on intra-bloc relations which took place during the 
summer or early autumn of 1957 was signalled at the November 1957 
conference. He suggests that the reason for the shift was neither Chinese 
domestic considerations—such as the exigencies of the anti-rightist cam- 
paign—nor the situation in Eastern Europe; it has to be explained in 
terms of an overall policy shift introduced by “ leftists’’ within the 
Chinese Communist leadership who gained control at this period. Mr. 
Zagoria then, in the extract we publish here, sheds new light on the 
pivotal importance of the 1957 conference in the development of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute which flared up so dramatically last year. 


On August 26 Tass announced that the Soviet Union had successfully 
tested “‘ an intercontinental multistage ballistic rocket.” On October 4, 
Moscow announced the launching of the first earth satellite. On 
November 3, Moscow announced the launching of the second sputnik. 
Ironically, it was these dramatic indications of Soviet power that 
accelerated the Sino-Soviet conflict on strategy. 

Immediately after the ICBM test, Peking began to emphasise the 
enormous military implications of the event. On August 29, Ta Kung 
Pao called the test an “‘ epoch-making”’ event which was a serious 
warning to those who relied on atomic deterrence. The People’s Daily 
editorial of August 30 cited American press commentary to the effect 
that the ICBM would greatly alter the balance of power between East 
and West and, more important perhaps, cited the ICBM as “ the ultimate 
weopon.” ? Khrushchev did not so label the weapon until his November 
22 interview with Hearst.* 

Chinese comment on the first and second spuiiaiks similarly pointed 
out the military aspects of these achievements. Commentators stressed 


1 Ta Kung Pao, August 29, 1957, in Survey of the China Mainland Press (SCMP) 
(Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General), No. 1604, p. 34. 

2 People’s Daily, August 30, 1957, NCNA, August 30, 1957. 

8 Pravda, November 29, 1957, in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 9, 
No 46, p. 13. 
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that these developments had ended American hopes for world hegemony 
and had dealt a powerful blow to the imperialist “‘ policy of strength.” ¢ 

In November 1957, Mao Tse-tung, was in Moscow to attend the con- 
ference of Communist leaders which was timed to coincide with the 
40th anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. It seems reasonable to 
assume that one of the primary purposes of this conference was to chart 
world-wide Communist strategy and tactics for the 5-10 year period 
ahead. In this connection, there were several interrelated questions of 
critical importance contingent on the proper evaluation of Soviet weapons 
developments. How did these weapons developments affect the balance 
of power between East and West? Was the West now absolutely 
deterred from the risk of general war? If this was the case, what risks 
could the bloc now afford to take? What risks could it not afford to 
take? Even if it was true that the U.S.S.R. had or would soon have an 
advantage in strategic striking power, did not the West still have at its 
disposal impressive military and economic strength? Could it catch 
up? In the light of such considerations, what kinds of political initiatives 
should follow? Should the U.S.S.R. seek to negotiate with the West 
from a position of strength, now that it was virtually assured that the 
West could be forced into making concessions, or should it forsake 
negotiations and adopt a more revolutionary policy all over the globe— 
particularly in those areas where the West was exposed and vulnerable, 
where the bloc had “‘ just ”’ grievances (e.g., in Taiwan), or where the bloc 
had local military superiority. 


THE KHRUSHCHEV EVALUATION: THE WEST IS DETERRED 


For Moscow, the Soviet weapons developments did indeed seem to repre- 
sent the culmination of the drive for the long-sought absolute deterrent. 
The adequacy of Soviet deterrent power—and crucial problems such as 
the level of defence spending and the posture toward the West which 
hinged on the assessment of Soviet deterrent power—had been a subject 
of controversy among the Soviet leadership since 1953.5 For example, 
Mikoyan’s declaration in March 1954 that the U.S.S.R.’s possession of 
nuclear weapons had “ considerably lessened the danger of war” was 
published only in the Yerevan party newspaper and was deleted from the 
version of his speech published in Pravda. Mikoyan’s speech, moreover, 
was made on the same day that Malenkov made his famous statement 
(published in Pravda on March 13) that a new world war with present 


4 See, for example, Ta Kung Pao, October 6, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1627, p. 25; 
Kuang-ming Jih-pao, October 7, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1628, pp. 40-41; and People’s 
Daily, October 7, 1957, ibid. 

5 See Chap. 3, “‘ The Soviet View of Deterrence,”” in Herbert S. Dinerstein’s War and 
the Soviet Union (New York: Praeger, 1960). 
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means of warfare would “ mean the destruction of world civilisation.” 
A month later, at the Supreme Soviet session, Mikoyan again expressed 
his confidence in Soviet deterrent power when he said that atomic and 
hydrogen weapons in the hands of the U.S.S.R. were “ tying the hands 
of those who would want to fight” (Pravda, April 27). No other 
Presidium speaker advanced that idea either at the Supreme Soviet or 
in the year that followed, and Malenkov’s formulation was quickly 
overturned and subsequently rejected. 

In 1955, Major General N. Talensky contended (in /nternational 
Affairs, No. 1, 1955) that atomic weapons “by their very nature 
enhance the danger of military adventures”’ (Emphasis supplied)—an 
indication that there remained those in the Soviet hierarchy who did not 
yet believe in the adequacy of Soviet deterrent power and who in 
particular feared a surprise attack. As late as the 20th party congress in 
1956 there remained a significant difference in the Soviet leaders’ formu- 
lations on the critical question of deterrence. While Khrushchev, 
Mikoyan, and Malenkov expressed varying degrees of confidence in 
Soviet deterrent power, Molotov and Suslov put their stress on the need 
for a continued alert, and Kaganovich in particular stressed that imperial- 
ism was incorrigibly “‘ adventurous.” Whatever were the precise lineups, 
there apparently were conflicting views, and Malenkov and Mikoyan 
seem to have been the early, and premature, spokesmen of the mutual- 
deterrence line. 

Khrushchev apparently took a position midway between the optimistic 
Mikoyan line and the more dire warnings of Kaganovich. Khrushchev 
had been confident enough at the 20th congress to say that 

Prominent leaders of bourgeois countries frankly admit with increas- 
ing frequency that “ there will be no victory” in a war in which atomic 
weapons are used. These leaders still do not venture to state that 
capitalism will find its grave in another world war, should it unleash 


one, but they are already compelled to only admit that the Socialist camp 
is invincible. (Emphasis supplied.) (Pravda, February 15, 1956.) 


The Soviet ICBM, which Khrushchev was to characterise as the 
‘* ultimate ’”’ weapon, almost certainly added to his confidence in Soviet 
deterrent power. In an interview with Pravda on September 8, Marshal 
K. A. Vershinin, commander-in-chief of the Soviet Air Force, spoke at 
length on the theme of the vulnerability of the United States to Soviet 
strategic missiles.° Vershinin’s interview, defined with unprecedented 
directness the strategic basis of Soviet military strength. It was given 
wider publicity than any previous speech by any Soviet military leader. 
It specifically disparaged the possibility of defence against rocket weapons 
and the military value of bomber forces, aircraft carriers and U.S. bases 


6 Pravda, September 8, 1957. 
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abroad. All in all, Vershinin presented the most graphic picture ever 
given by any Soviet spokesman of the military vulnerability of the United 
States to Soviet strategic power. 

In the year that followed the Soviet weapons successes of autumn 
1957, Khrushchev became confident enough to claim Soviet superiority 
in missiles (Pravda, November 22, 1957); to cast doubt on the American 
assumption that the United States was militarily stronger than the U.S.S.R. 
(Pravda, January 26, 1958); to throw out the traditional Stalinist concept 
of capitalist encirclement, because it was “ no longer clear who encircles 
whom ” (Interview with Paris Figaro on March 19, 1958); and to con- 
tend that the situation was such that the West would “ hardly dare to 
unleash a war against the countries of the Socialist camp” (Speech in 
Krasnodar, Pravda, October 16, 1958). 

In sum, Soviet weapons developments in autumn 1957 seemed to 
resolve the question long unsettled in Soviet ruling circles of the adequacy 
of deterrence. Given Soviet strategic power, only “ insane ”’ imperialists 
would now dare attack the U.S.S.R., said Khrushchev in May 1959 
(Moscow Radio, June 1). 

The Soviet ICBM also brought about a revolution in Soviet military 
writing. This revolution had been anticipated by the Vershinin inter- 
view mentioned earlier. Whereas prior to autumn 1957, Soviet military 
leaders repeatedly stated that nuclear weapons could not by themselves 
decide the outcome of modern wars, they now began to assert the pre- 
dominant role of such weapons in any future general war.’ Second, 
Soviet military strategists now asserted that the strategic significance of 
U.S. military bases in Europe had been drastically reduced. Third, the 
ICBM had, in Moscow’s view, “greatly reduced the role of the 
air force,” the principal weapon in the American strategic arsenal. 
Finally, the new rocket weapons, according to Moscow, had “ radically 
changed the nature of naval warfare,’ diminishing the advantage of 
aircraft carriers and surface fleet in general.* 

The Russians also recognised the tremendous political gains which 
would accrue to them from the ICBM. They contended that there was 
dawning ‘‘ a new era in international relations ” which would lead to a 
“‘ radical reappraisal of many ossified concepts of both military and 
diplomatic strategy.” ® They argued that the sputniks had enormously 
increased the “‘ moral and political influence” of the Soviet Union, and 


7 Arnold Horelick and Myron Rush have concluded this in a study on Soviet military 
strategy they are preparing for the RAND Corporation. 

8 For these contentions and a reflection of the impact of the ICBM on Soviet 
military strategy, see Maj.-.Gen. N. Talensky, ‘“ Military Strategy and Foreign 
Policy,” International Affairs, No. 3, 1958. 

® Prof. L. llyichov, ‘“‘ The Sputniks and International Relations,” International 
Affairs, No. 3, 1958. 
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were convincing proof of the high level achieved by Soviet science and 
technology. Moreover, said Moscow, 


it is not just a matter of an increase in the weight and prestige of 
one country. It is a question of a change in the balance of forces 
between Socialism and capitalism, of the strengthening of the former 
and the weakening of the latter. (Emphasis in original.) Any change of 
this kind is naturally of great importance in international relations.!° 


Finally, according to the same writer, the world had entered “a new 
Stage of co-existence”’ in which co-existence “has become more stable 
than ever before,” because the imperialist policy of “ positions of 
strength” had been undermined. 

In sum, neither the enormous military, strategic or political impact of 
the ICBM and sputniks had been lost on Moscow. Militarily and 
politically, the Soviet Union had clearly taken a giant leap forward in 
the race with the West. The new opportunities for political aggrandise- 
ment, rocket rattling and local military and political pressures on the 
West were clearly foreseen. 

Yet it is essential to note both the important limits to Soviet assess- 
ments and the perspective in which these developments were viewed. 
For these limits and this perspective become all the more significant 
when we compare Mao’s assessments of the same weapons developments. 
First, and most important, no Soviet spokesman and no Soviet writer 
then asserted or now asserts that the sputnik-ICBM development had 
led to such a radical change in the balance of forces between East 
and West that the East was now predominant. The article cited 
above, the Moscow Declarations of November 1957 and December 
1960, and Khrushchev in all of his speeches said only that the 
undoubted change in the balance of forces had led to a situation where 
the East was now stronger than before and the West was weaker than 
before. The Russians did not—and still do not—assert that the over- 
all strength of the bloc exceeds that of the West.’ This, as we shall soon 
see, is precisely what Mao did and does assert. 

Second, Khrushchev in autumn 1957 did not yet claim that the 
U.S.S.R. had military superiority—let alone overall superiority—over the 


10 Jbid., p. 11. 

11 In Khrushchev’s 40th anniversary report to the Supreme Soviet on November 6, 
1957, an occasion which could have provided the perfect backdrop for a dramatic 
announcement of the superiority of the bloc over the West, Khrushchev appraised 
the year 1957 not as a turning point but as a year of “ outstanding victories.” One 
Soviet writer, in assessing the impact of the sputnik on the balance of forces, wrote 
that the balance was now “ tipping still further in (the bloc’s) favour. . . .” See 
V. Korimov, “ The Crisis of the ‘ Positions of Strength’ Policy,” International 
Affairs, No. 3, 1958. As late as March 4, 1959, Khrushchev told an East German 
audience that if it were possible to invent an instrument which would measure with 
precision the political and military strength of the bloc and the West, it ‘“‘ would 
show that both sides are sufficiently strong at present.” (Pravda, March 5.) 
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West. Such claims were not made by the Russians until early in 1960. 
Chinese journals, on the other hand, have clearly implied since autumn 
1957 that the Russians have such military superiority. 

Third, the Russians—in sharp contrast to Peking—continued to pay 
implicit tribute to Western economic potential and prowess, thus implying 
that in overall economic-military strength, the West was not yet a 
“* paper tiger.” 

Fourth, beginning in fall 1957, Khrushchev and other Soviet spokes- 
men began frequently to assert that the U.S.S.R. too would suffer “‘ great 
damage,”’ “‘ great sacrifices,” “‘ great losses,” and “‘ no little destruction ” 
in a nuclear war with the West. At the same time, they left vague the 
level of damage that the United States might suffer in a general war, a 
vagueness in sharp contrast to the threat to the European N.A.T.O. 
countries that they could be “* wiped from the face of the earth.” Neither 
of these considerations were noted in the speeches of Chinese leaders. 

Thus, if Khrushchev recognised the politico-military revolution 
brought about by the ICBM, he also recognised that the West was far 
from beaten. He did not assert that the East was now stronger than the 
West over-all, because he probably did not believe that this was the case. 
He did not yet claim military superiority because he probably did not 
believe that he had it. If he was aware of the tremendous damage he 
could inflict on the United States, he was also aware of the tremendous 


damage that could be inflicted on the Soviet Union. Finally, he was still 
much impressed with American economic and military potential—a 
calculation that could not be slighted in estimating the over-all balance of 
forces between the two camps. For if the U.S. had a lot of economic fat, 
the fat might quickly be converted into muscle. 


THE Maoist ASSESSMENT : THE EAST WIND PREVAILS 


If the above is an accurate assessment of Khrushchev’s assessment of the 
strategic change wrought by Soviet weapons developments, it is apparent 
that Mao’s assessment was a different one. On November 17, Mao 
addressed a group of Chinese students who were attending Moscow 
University. There, he described the two Soviet sputniks as “‘a new 
turning point ’’ and he coined the now famous slogan which has since 
permeated Chinese Communist propaganda: “‘ At present, it is not the 
west wind which is prevailing over the east wind, but the east wind 
prevailing over the west wind.” *? Mao also told the Chinese students 
that of the entire world’s 2-7 billion population, the Socialist countries 
had nearly one billion, the independent, former colonial countries had 
more than 700 million, and the “imperialists”’ only 400 million. 


12 People’s Daily, November 20, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1662, p. 2. 
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“* Besides,” he said, “they are also divided internally. There ‘ earth- 
quakes’ will take place.” 

These quaint Maoist formulations were not delivered in the interests 
of poetry. The very next day, Mao gave a considered estimate of the 
balance of forces to the assembled Communist leaders from all over the 
world. The full text of this speech has never been released. Parts of it 
were made public by the Chinese a year later. Parts of it can be inferred 
from Chinese press articles that appeared soon after the Moscow confer- 
ence. Mao told the Communist assembly in no uncertain terms : 


I consider that the present world situation has reached a new turning 
point. There are now two winds in the world, the east wind and the 
west wind. ... I think the characteristic of the current situation is that 
the east wind prevails over the west wind; that is, the strength of 
Socialism exceeds the strength of imperialism. (Emphasis supplied.) ** 


The passages in italics were the heart of Mao’s meteorological 
formula. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the fact that no 
Soviet leader or journal has ever made such an unequivocal statement as 
the one italicised above. Moscow’s standard formulation since the autumn 
of 1957 has been the more ambiguous one that the balance of forces 
between Socialism and imperialism has been altered “ in favour of ” the 
former.** This formulation, put deliberately in ambiguous terms, does 


not say that the bloc is stronger than the West but only that the bloc is 
substantially stronger than it was. Nor have Soviet spokesmen indicated 
that the fall of 1957 marked a “‘ turning point” in the balance of forces. 
The Russians did speak, as we have seen, of a “‘ new era” both in inter- 
national relations and in world science, but they did not relate this “‘ new 
era” to a change in the balance of forces between the Communists and 
the West. The Russians, to the contrary, consistently emphasise that the 
next “‘ turning point” in the East-West balance will occur some time 
circa 1970 when the U.S.S.R. outstrips the U.S.A. in over-all production. 
Mao’s speech to the Communist summit meeting on November 18 
was significant in other regards as well. He recounted to the meeting his 
conversation with Anna Louise Strong in 1946 at a time when the Chinese 
Nationalists “‘ began to attack us” and “I myself was also worried.” It 
was at that time that he coined his equally famous dictum on the “ paper 
tiger.” Although Chiang’s forces heavily outnumbered the forces of the 
Chinese Communists, Mao told the Moscow meeting, “‘ we said Chiang 
Kai-shek was only a paper tiger ; we would certainly win against him.’ 
Mao continued : 


18 Excerpt from speech contained in Mao Tse-tung, “ Imperialists and All Reactionaries 
Are Paper Tigers,” NCNA, October 31, 1958, in FBIS supplement, No. 25, 
November 3, 1958, p. 17. 

14 For the latest reiteration of this formula, see the Moscow Declaration of December 
6, 1960. 
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In order to struggle against the enemy, we have formed the concept 
over a long period, namely, that strategically we should despise all 
enemies, and tactically take them seriously. That means that we should 
despise the enemy in the over-all situation, and pay attention to him 
in every specific issue. If we do not despise the enemy in the situation 
as a whole, we will commit the mistake of opportunism. ... But if we 
do not attach importance to the enemy in specific questions . . . we will 
commit the mistake of adventurism. The war can only be fought battle 
by battle, and the enemy can only be eliminated bit by bit.... Strate- 
gicaliy we can despise a meal. We can eat it. But the concrete act of 
eating is carried out mouthful by mouthful ; you cannot in one mouthful 
swallow the whole feast. This is called the one by one solution, and in 
military literature it is called smashing the enemy one by one.15 


To evaluate Chinese Communist international conduct in the period 
since the fall of 1957, there is perhaps no better passage than the one 
cited above. In effect, Mao was charting a fine course between adven- 
turism and opportunism. While the enemy could not be depreciated, he 
should not be feared. In each particular engagement, he must be taken 
seriously. Yet in the long run, it was clear that the Communists would 
triumph. What was necessary was to swallow the enemy “‘ one by one.” 
In the context of Mao’s formulation that the East wind now prevailed, it 
seems reasonable to assume that Mao was saying that the time to start 
swallowing had now come. This kind of thinking probably lay behind 
the offshore island venture the following autumn. 

To comprehend fully the great significance of Mao’s unpublished 
speech to the Moscow conference, it is necessary to turn to the Chinese 
press following that conference. A number of important articles began to 
appear after the conference in which Chinese strategic thinking was 
elaborated. Taken together, these articles seemed to sum up the points 
made by Mao in Moscow. These articles included a People’s Daily 
editorial on November 24 ; an article in World Culture on December 5 
and another in the same journal on December 20; an article in Hsueh- 
hsi on January 3, 1958, and articles in Kuang-ming Jih-pao on December 
8, 1957 and February 9, 1958. 

The first point to be noted is that most of these articles, like Mao, and 
unlike Moscow, strongly implied that the Soviet weapons developments 
had led to a new turning point in the balance of power between East and 
West and some explicitly stated, like Mao, that the East was now 
stronger than the West. In the words of People’s Daily, the Socialist 
world “‘ has superiority in the entire balance of forces.” ?* In the words 
of World Culture (December 20), “ the strength of the Socialist camp is 


15 Mao Tse-tung, ‘“‘ Imperialists and All Reactionaries Are Paper Tigers,” op. cit. 
16 People’s Daily editorial, November 24, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1660, pp. 26-30. 
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now ahead of the strength of the imperialist camp.” 7?” In the Maoist 
terms of Hsueh-hsi, ‘‘ that the east wind now prevails over the west wind 
is the most important characteristic of the current international 
situation.” 1® 
A second point to be noted is the claim, not made in Moscow, that 
there had been a “‘ qualitative ’’ change in the balance of power between 
East and West. In Communist terminology, at key turning points in 
history, a number of “‘ quantitative” changes suddenly become “‘ quali- 
tative’ and therefore critical. The Kuang-ming Jih-pao said in early 
1958 that ‘‘ the qualitative change in the distribution of world power 
has . . . torn apart the paper tiger of American imperialism and shattered 
the tale of the ‘ position of strength.’ ’’ *° 
Third, several of these articles in the post-conference period speci- 
fically claimed far more for Soviet military power than the Russians 
themselves claimed. Hu Pin wrote in World Culture (December 20): 
The absolute superiority of the Soviet Union in intercontinental 
ballistic missiles has placed the striking capabilities of the United 
States . . . in an inferior position. The Soviet intercontinental ballistic 
missiles not only can reach any military base in Central Europe, Asia or 
Africa, but also force the United States, for the first time in history to a 
position where neither escape nor striking back is possible. (Emphasis 
supplied.) 


Implicit in this contention was the view that the United States could 
not reply to a Soviet first strike, that it would in fact be decisively beaten 
if the Russians were to strike first. 

Fourth, unlike Khrushchev, who specifically held out the possibility 
that the U.S. might catch up with the U.S.S.R. in rocketry,”° the Chinese 
Communists asserted that the new turning point was irreversible because 
the United States could never catch up. This was so because the rate of 
growth of the Socialist economies in general and the U.S.S.R. in partic- 
ular was greater than the rate of growth of the Western and American 
economies. Said Kuang-ming Jih-pao : 

The U.S. may achieve fruitful results in future experiments and even 
come to possess both earth satellites and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. But the Soviet Union is advancing at a faster speed than that 
of the capitalist countries. The U.S. is definitely lagging behind, and 
permanently so. (Emphasis supplied.) 24 


17 Hu Pin, ‘‘ The New World Situation,” World Culture (Shih-chieh Chih-shih), No. 24, 
December 20, in JPRS, 507-D, January 27, 1959, ‘‘ Chinese Communist Articles on 
World Situation.” 

18 Hsueh-hsi, ‘“‘ The East Wind Overpowers the West Wind (Chief Characteristics of 
the Current International Situation),” January 3, 1958. 

19 Kuang-ming Jih-pao, February 9, 1958, in JPRS, DC-263, August 22, 1958, 
Translations of Political Articles from the China Mainland Press, p. 44. 

20 See Khrushchev’s interview with James Reston, The New York Times, October 10, 
1957. 21 Kuang-ming Jih-pao, December 8, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1669, p. 45. 
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In the same vein, the People’s Daily said that “* the United States will try 
to catch up (in science and technology) but the Soviet Union will be still 
further ahead.” ?* 

Fifth, the Chinese journals argued polemically—clearly in response to 
an alternative argument advanced at the Moscow conference—that the 
bloc was superior to the West in spite of the fact that the West was still 
predominant in key industrial indexes. The People’s Daily wrote : 


Some people who observe things superficially, and do not see the 
essence of a question, do not believe that Socialism is really superior in 
strength to imperialism. They say the output of iron and steel and the 
total quantity of many other products in the United States are still much 
higher than in the Soviet Union, and it will not be long before the 
United States can also produce its own artificial satellite and inter- 
continental missile, and so on and so forth.?* 


In the same vein, Hsueh-hsi wrote: 


Some people who do not look at the basic nature of questions may 
still have this kind of doubt. They say that, in spite of the huge popula- 
tion of the Socialist countries, their economy is backward, whereas the 
imperialist camp still commands enormous economic forces, though the 
size of its population is small. They may even cite an example to 
illustrate that the output of steel in the United States still doubles that 
of the Soviet Union and they then ask how can we say that the strength 
of Socialism is stronger than that of imperialism? *4 


The Chinese Communist reply to this kind of question was that World 
War II had clearly demonstrated that steel output was not decisive. This 
rather surprising conclusion was reached by contending that it was the 
Red Army alone and not the combined forces of Britain, the United 
States and the Soviet Union that defeated Germany. 

It is true that the polemical quotations cited above may have been 
directed primarily at the Yugoslavs and Poles. The Yugoslav press did 
in fact contend after the Moscow conference was over that Western 
economic power was still a mighty factor to be reckoned with. But there 
is reason to support the view that these quotations may have been 
directed at Khrushchev as well. After the conference, Soviet propaganda 
did not, as did Chinese propaganda, deprecate American economic 
strength. Khrushchev himself was to pay implicit tribute to that strength 
when he announced at the 21st Party Congress that the bloc would not 
achieve a “ world-historic victory ’’ over capitalism until about 1970, 
when it would overtake the West in both physical volume of production 
and per capita output. “ Material production,” Khrushchev emphasised 
at that time, “‘ is the decisive sphere of human endeavour.” 

22 People’s Daily, November 24, 1957, op. cit. 


23 [bid. 
24 Hsueh-hsi, January 3, 1958, op. cit. 
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The sixth reason for Chinese Communist bullishness in calculating the 
new balance of forces was the apparent Maoist belief that even before 
the Soviet weapons developments, there had been dramatic evidence of 
the swift decline of imperialism. When the ICBM was added to the 
history of imperialist decline since World War II, there could be no doubt 
as to bloc superiority. The following extensive quotation from People’s 
Daily illustrates this view : 


The superiority in strength of Socialism over imperialism has been 
demonstrated before now in a series of facts. These are: in the Second 
World War, the main power which destroyed Hitler and triumphed over 
the Japanese aggressors was the Soviet Union and not the combined 
forces of the United States and Britain. In the Chinese people’s war of 
liberation, the victor was not Chiang Kai-shek who had the strong 
support of the United States, but the revolutionary people of China. In 
the Korean war, the Chinese People’s Volunteers and the Korean 
People’s Army threw the so-called UN forces . . . back from the Yalu 
river. In Vietnam, the Vietnamese Democratic Republic thoroughly 
defeated the armed forces of the U.S.-supported French colonialists. In 
Egypt’s struggle to defend its sovereign rights over the Suez Canal, the 
Soviet Union’s warning to Britain, France, and Israel, coupled with the 
opposition of world public opinion, played a decisive role in halting 
aggression .. . in addition, the decline of the imperialist forces has also 
been strikingly manifested in the withdrawal of Britain from India, 
Burma, Egypt, and other colonies, the withdrawal of the Netherlands 
from Indonesia, the withdrawal of France from a whole series of 
colonies in Western Asia and North Africa. 

It goes without saying that these withdrawals resulted from the 
double blows to imperialism dealt by the Socialist forces and the 
nationalist forces which oppose colonialism. The superiority of the anti- 
imperialist forces over the imperialist forces demonstrated by these 
events has expressed itself in even more concentrated form and reached 
unprecedented heights with the Soviet Union’s launching of the artificial 
satellites. ... That is why we say that this is a new turning point in the 
international situation. (Emphasis supplied.) 5 


In sum, the entire history of the post-war period was viewed by the 
Chinese Communists—in retrospect at least—as a period of swift imperi- 
alist decline. The Soviet weapons developments in fall 1957 could only 
rapidly accelerate that decline. 


The Maoist strategic assessment presented to the Moscow conference 
may now be summed up on the basis of what we know from subsequent 
versions of the speech itself and from articles in the Chinese press after 
the conference. There had been, as a result of Soviet weapons develop- 
ments, when added to other striking evidence of rapid imperialist decline 
even before the fall of 1957, a qualitative change in the balance of power. 
The Communist bloc was now stronger over-all than the West despite 


25 People’s Daily, November 24, 1957, op. cit. 
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the fact that it still lagged behind economically. Although the West was 
still temporarily ahead in the economic race, the Soviet military lead was 
irreversible. The Western camp was not only militarily weaker but in a 
phase of rapid decline accelerated by contradictions which would only be 
accelerated in the future. As People’s Daily put it, perhaps looking over 
its shoulder at Moscow, “‘ the swiftness of history’s advance always out- 
strips people’s estimates.”’ *° 


THE MAOIsT ACTION PROGRAMME 


If the above is a fair assessment of the strategic assessment given by Mao 
in November 1957, the important question is, what did he want to do in 
order to exploit the new turning point? A close examination of Chinese 
media supplies pertinent clues. 

In the first place, Mao seemed to advocate a stepped-up assault on 
the imperialists in the so-called national liberation area—in Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East. As World Culture (December 20) put it: ‘‘ To the 
imperialists, the Middle East is exceedingly important economically, mili- 
tarily and politically.... If the influence of the imperialists were forced 
out of this area, the repercussions would naturally be felt in other areas, 
especially Africa.’ If this stepped-up assault were to meet with Western 
counter-action, the bloc should not hesitate to fight local wars because 
the West, fully aware of Soviet strategic superiority, would not dare raise 
the ante. Said the same World Culture : 


. .. the march of mankind toward peace and progress is a trend of 
history that never can be obstructed. This of course does not exclude 
retrogressive changes taking place in a certain period of time, nor does 
this exclude tensions developing in certain localities or in relation to 
certain problems. (Emphasis supplied.) 


In short, given Soviet strategic superiority, the most the West could now 
hope for would be to offer local resistance which would lead to “ ten- 
sions ”’ in “ certain localities.” *” 


This Chinese view, that wars would increasingly and inevitably be 
local wars, was stated more or less explicitly in a World Culture article of 
December 5.7° This article was the first substantial discussion noted by 
the author in any Communist journal on the alleged American “ limited 
war strategy.”” It came at a time when the Russians were suggesting, 
quite to the contrary, that the West was deterred from local as well as 
global conflict, that wars in general could be avoided, and when the 
26 People’s Daily, November 24, 1957, op. cit. 

27 Hu Pin, *“‘ The New World Situation.” 
28 Chi Lung, “U.S. Strategy is in a Blind Alley,” World Culture, No. 23, December 


5, 1957, in Extracts from China Mainland Magazines (ECMM) (Hong Kong: U.S. 
Consulate-General), No. 121, pp. 1-6. 
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Russians were concurrently beginning to emphasise the danger of local 
war escalation. 

Titled “‘ U.S. Strategy is in a Blind Alley,” the article began by noting 
that the West was increasingly frustrated in its efforts to spark an all-out 
war. Since 1956, American publications, it stated, had pointed out the 
need of preparing both for large wars “‘ and more especially small war or 
local war.” The American publications, it went on, “‘ consider that local 
war will occur more often, have greater possibility and become more 
necessary.” (Emphasis supplied.) Thus, the U.S. was revising and 
supplementing its massive retaliation policy. More stress was being 
placed on tactical weapons, including tactical nuclear weapons. The 
article cited Secretary of State Dulles and Henry Kissinger as advocates 
of less reliance on massive retaliation and a greater build-up for limited 
war employing nuclear weapons. 

Such a strategy, the article continued, was doomed to failure because 
“* now the superiority in nuclear weapons obviously is in the hands of the 
Soviet Union.” Such a strategy could not “alter the basic situation 
arising from the new power balance—the distinct inferiority of the 
fighting strength of imperialism.” 

Thus, Mao’s line on the possibility of tensions “‘ developing in certain 
localities ’’ as mankind marched toward “ progress ’’—in the context of 
his insistence on the bloc’s over-all strategic superiority—seemed to have 
two major implications for bloc strategy in the immediate future. One 
was that the West would come increasingly to realise that it could no 
longer threaten or contemplate global war in the pursuit of its objectives 
and would increasingly resort to limited nuclear and conventional wars in 
order to maintain or to reverse the status quo in its favour. To Western- 
initiated local wars the bloc should respond with force. The other side 
of the same coin was that the bloc no longer had as much to fear from 
Western strategic power and was thus free to ignite and/or to support 
limited revolutionary wars. 

As Mao and the Chinese left wing surveyed the world scene, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America must have seemed inviting theatres for wars 
of “ national liberation’ and Chinese interest in these areas increased 
greatly in 1958. A liberation war was already waging in Algeria. 
The hotter such conflicts became, and the more of them there were, the 
greater the opportunities for the Chinese to spread their power and 
influence. The Algerian—and the rebels who would imitate them— 
would sooner or later be forced to come to Peking or to Moscow for 
assistance against the imperialists. The United States could clearly not 
render such assistance to colonial rebels because this would deepen the 
contradictions in the imperialist camp. 

The Maoist line, on the increasing likelihood of local conflicts, also 
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must have been contemplated against the background of Chinese claims 
to Formosa. It must have seemed increasingly unlikely that these aspira- 
tions could be realised without the use or threat of local force against 
American military power in the Taiwan straits. 

In brief, Mao’s view seemed to be that the bloc could now pursue a 
policy of ‘‘ brinksmanship”’ in selected areas under the cover of the 
Soviet nuclear shield. If the West employed or threatened to use tactical 
nuclear weapons, the Russians should reply in kind. Negotiations, while 
not to be ruled out, were to be given second priority to direct revolu- 
tionary tactics accepting the risk of local wars. 


“THE KHRUSHCHEV ACTION PROGRAMME 


If this is a fairly accurate assessment of Mao’s action programme as 
presented to the Moscow conference, it is likely that Khrushchev 
presented a different view. First of all, the Russians had greater confi- 
dence in the possibility of making gains by negotiations. It is not 
accidental, as the Communists say, that the first Soviet calls for a summit 
meeting came in December 1957, four months after the first I.C.B.M. 
test.2 Khrushchev seemed to view Soviet weapons gains not as an 
opportunity to begin revolutionary assaults on the West throughout the 
world, but to begin his long climb to the summit, and to deter the West 
from intervening in national liberation movements. Second, Khrushchev 
seemed to retain a more realistic estimate than Mao of the over-all power 
balance between East and West. He was not so confident as Mao 
seemed to be that he could push the West around with relative impunity. 
Third, Khrushchev seemed to have a great appreciation and fear than 
Mao of the danger of local wars escalating into a general war. In the 
fall of 1957, Soviet spokesmen began publicly to assert that “‘ the danger 
of local military conflicts being converted into a large-scale conflagration 
has become much more pronounced.” *° Soviet media have persistently 
continued—in sharp contrast to Peking—to stress this danger. While 
such statements have an ancillary purpose of deterring the West, they 
also probably genuinely reflect Soviet fears of an East-West military 
showdown, particularly one in an area where the West was committed 
to preserving, and the bloc to altering, the status quo. Finally, although 
Khrushchev was undoubtedly confident of his own strategic striking power 
if it came to a nuclear showdown, a look around Western Europe must 


29 Premier Bulganin’s message to President Eisenhower was published in Pravda, 
December 12, 1957. 

30 Bulganin’s message to Turkish Premier Menderes, September 10 (Pravda, September 14, 
1957); see also Gromyko’s statement to the Press on the same date in which he 
spoke of the danger of escalation and also Khrushchev’s interview with a Brazilian 
newspaper on November 21, 1957, when he said, “‘ We must not think that under 
present conditions minor wars would be localised. Should such wars break out, they 
could soon grow into a world war.” (Tass, December 5, 1957.) 
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have convinced him that Western striking power was still formidable. 
NATO had already taken a decision to establish IRBM bases in 
NATO countries and there was talk of distribution of nuclear weapons 
throughout Western Europe. In early 1958, Soviet propaganda began 
increasingly to manifest concern over these bases. 

The incipient strategic differences between Peking and Moscow thus 
seemed to concern the level of risk the bloc could afford to run in the 
immediate future, the risks the West would run, the tactics to be 
employed by the bloc, and the priorities to be attached to negotiations as 
opposed to direct revolutionary assaults in specified theatres which 
involved the risk of limited war. While Khrushchev was not unaware of 
the appreciable military gains he had made, or of the possibility of 
employing those gains as blackmail against the West in Berlin or else- 
where, he seemed prepared to take only minimal and controlled risks of 
general or local war—minimal in the sense that there should be no Soviet 
initiative which could reasonably be expected to provoke a massive 
Western response, and controlled in the sense that there was always an 
avenue of retreat if the West showed signs of firm resistance.** Khrush- 
chev was confident that time was on his side and that such risks were 
unnecessary. Above all, he did not want to run the risk of engaging the 
West in local military conflict, a conflict which not only might lead to 
defeat or stalemate, but a conflict which might spread, alienate the 


neutrals, and destroy his hopes of making gains peacefully. His great 
reluctance to engage in a local military confrontation with the West would 
be clearly demonstrated in his response to the Anglo-American military 
landings in the Middle East in the summer of 1958 and during the 
subsequent Formosa Straits crisis. 


CHINA AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


One final point might be made on the divergent Sino-Soviet strategic 
thinking as it evolved in the fall of 1957. The Chinese strategic views as 
outlined by Chinese journals in the winter of 1957 seemed to suggest that 
the new American limited war strategy would involve increased nuclear 
weapons sharing between the Americans and their allies. The World 
Culture article of December 5 said that the U.S. and Britain “ will 
jointly manufacture and control atomic nuclear weapons . . . stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles are to be built up in the areas 
covered by NATO and other military blocs . . . the U.S. will offer (its 
allies) more information concerning nuclear weapons but will share with 
Britain alone the secrets of manufacture.” If the U.S. were going to 
engage in greater nuclear sharing, and if its policy envisaged the 
31 The writer is indebted to H. Speier, “‘ The Soviet Threat to Berlin,” The RAND 
Corporation, April 15, 1961, for this formulation. 
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increasing use or threat of limited nuclear wars, was this not sufficient 
reason—in Peking’s eyes—for the Russians to engage in similar weapons 
sharing with Peking? 

From the Chinese strategic viewpoint, a major hurdle that stood 
between Peking and its immediate objectives in the Taiwan straits were 
American tactical nuclear weapons. Peking knew well that unless it had 
a Soviet commitment to use tactical nuclear weapons against the U.S., or 
unless it secured such weapons from Moscow, it had little hope of obtain- 
ing Formosa or the offshore islands. What then was to be the division 
of labour between Moscow and Peking now that the U.S.S.R. had, in the 
Chinese view, achieved strategic superiority over the West? Would it 
not make sense, from Peking’s viewpoint, for the Russians to use their 
ICBMs to deter the West from global war while Peking was free, with 
the use of Soviet tactical nuclear weapons, to engage the West in limited 
wars at times and places of its own choosing? 

In early November, prior to the Moscow conference, a high-level 
Chinese Communist military delegation suddenly arrived in Moscow. 
This delegation had been given no advance publicity. It arrived on 
November 6, two days after an interview between the Chinese Minister of 
National Defence, Marshal P’eng Teh-huai, and his Soviet counterpart, 
Marshal Malinovsky. The mission included the Chinese chief of staff, 
General Su Yii as well as Marshal Yeh Chien-ying who, several years 
earlier, had publicly called for the import of modern weapons “ from 
foreign countries.” ** Yeh, in fact, seemed to have been part of a group 
among the Chinese military which advocated a revision of Maoist military 
doctrine in the direction of a ‘‘ rapid modernisation ’’ of China’s armed 
forces.** 

That there were strong pressures within the Chinese Communist 
military for a nuclear build-up was to become evident in the spring of 
1958 when Peking began a campaign against the “ exclusively military 
point of view ” with its overemphasis on the dangers of surprise attack 
and the decisiveness of nuclear weapons. At that time also, Chinese 
marshals began to assert that China would have nuclear weapons only 
when its own working class and scientists developed them “in the not 
82 On July 27, 1957, Yeh said: The equipment of our army today is much improved 

compared with the past. But we must realise that the present stage of industrial 

development in our country is still inadequate for the production of large quantities 
of the most modern equipment for our army. This situation naturally is not in 
keeping with the needs of modern national defence. To improve this backward 
situation, we cannot but accelerate the development of our industry, particularly 
heavy industry. Pending the full establishment of our industry, within certain limits 
it is necessary for us to resort to the expedient measure of placing orders with 
foreign countries . . . (emphasis supplied). Yeh Chien-ying, speech delivered to the 
second session of the First National People’s Congress, July 27, 1955, Current 
Background (CB) (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General), No. 347, pp. 29-30. 


For more detail, see Alice L. Hsieh, ‘‘ Communist China and Nuclear Warfare,” 
The China Quarterly, No. 2, April-June 1960. 
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distant future.” ** At the same time, one Chinese marshal would warn 
against reliance “on outside aid” in trying to solve China’s military 
problems.** 

It seems likely then that one purpose of the sudden dispatch of the 
PLA delegation to Moscow was to confer with Soviet counterparts on 
the possibility of acquiring a nuclear capability. That the Russians were 
reluctant can be inferred from the following exchange between P’eng 
Teh-huai and Malinovsky on November 27. Marshal P’eng said : 


“During our stay of over twenty days in the Soviet Union, the 
heroic Soviet Army made a profound impression on us. The Soviet 
Army is equipped with the latest modern weapons. ... The Soviet 
Army is also the best example for the People’s Liberation Army of 
China.” ** 


Malinovsky replied : 


“The might of our armies is based not only on the fact that they 
are armed with modern first-class weapons, but primarily on the fact 
that they are closely linked with their people and that their leaders and 
organisers are the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and China 
. . . we willingly transmit our experience in the building up of armed 
forces to our Chinese friends and brothers-in-arms.” *” 


The implication was strong that the Chinese Army should not be in a 
hurry to obtain nuclear weapons and that the Russians, for the time 
being, would limit their assistance to technical help and training. This 
inference is strengthened by the fact that Chinese propaganda, after the 
Moscow conference, and particularly in the spring of 1958, began to 
assert the primacy of men over weapons, to deny that weapons alone 
could decide the outcome of war, and to emphasise that the American 
“ paper tiger” had been beaten in Korea at a time when China did not 
have nuclear weapons. In short, Chinese military strategy in the spring 
of 1958 evidently was predicated on the assumption that China would 
not have a nuclear capability of any sort for some time to come. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that the November 1957 
conference in Moscow was of pivotal importance in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict over strategy, a conflict that was to become acute in the coming 
years. The conference was not a dramatic confrontation between Peking 
and Moscow. Mao had evidently come to Moscow to bargain. Against 
the background of Soviet weapons developments and his own assessment 


34 Article by General Liu Ya-lou, Commander of the PLA Air Force, “ Seriously 
Study Mao Tse-tung’s Military Thinking,” Chieh-fang-chiin Pao, May 23, 1958; 
SCMP, No. 1900, p. 10. See also Alice L. Hsieh’s “‘ Communist China and Nuclear 
Warfare,” loc. cit. 

35 Marshal Ho Lung, People’s Daily, August 1, 1958; NCNA, August 1, 1958. 

86 Tass, November 27, 1957. 

87 Ibid. 
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of the swift decline of the West, he—and the Chinese left-wing which 
had assumed control in the autumn of 1957—evidently calculated that 
the time was nearing for a major—but limited—assault on the imperia- 
lists. It seemed evident that the Maoist strategy was too bold for the 
Russians. The big question remaining to be answered was whether 
Peking would adapt its strategy to Moscow’s, whether Moscow would 
move closer to Peking, or whether the gap would widen. 
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Peking’s Leaders: A Study in Isolation 


By DONALD W. KLEIN 


THE prospects are growing that the United States will be dealing 
directly with ranking Chinese Communist leaders on a continuing basis. 
Such an encounter has occurred at the Geneva conference on Laos. 
Almost every article concerning disarmament and arms control mentions 
Peking, implying, of course, future face-to-face United States-Chinese 
Communist meetings. And, if Communist China were to enter the United 
Nations in 1961 or perhaps 1962 there would, of course, be vastly 
increased contacts. 

As these prospects unfold, there is an awareness (implicit or other- 
wise) of our lack of knowledge of the men who rule China. Possibly 
of greater significance is the question: What does Peking know of the 
Western world, and particularly of the United States? 

This writer has dealt with the Chinese Communist foreign service in 
another article, concluding that Peking has a rather well-developed 
foreign service which, in fact, concentrates its best and most experienced 
diplomatic talent outside the Communist bloc. In an era where mis- 
calculation could be as serious as deliberate provocation, one can only 
hope that reports of these Chinese diplomats on the Western world are 
accurate, and that they are reaching the top leaders. We have no way 
of judging their accuracy but, as Allen S. Whiting has shown,” it 
seems that Peking’s foreign policy is managed with more prudence and 
caution than is generally supposed. 

Regardless of these “ favourable” indications, we remain extremely 
ignorant about the view-of-the-West held in the top ranks of the Chinese 
leadership—the men in the Politburo and their direct subordinates on 
the Central Committee. A number of approaches might be (and some 
have been) tried to gain some notion of Peking’s understanding of the 
West. One attempt has been a study of personal backgrounds—with 
emphasis on family status and education. A drawback here is that it 
tends to focus on periods ranging from thirty to forty years ago. 
Another method is analysis of the innumerable speeches and articles of 
the Chinese leaders, an enormous task and one fraught with tremendous 


1 ** Peking’s Evolving Ministry of Foreign Affairs,” The China Quarterly, No. 4, 
October-December, 1960, pp. 28-39. 

2 In an excellent article entitled ‘“‘ The Logic of Communist China’s Policy,” The 
Yale Review, Vol. L, No. 1, Autumn 1960, pp. 1-17. 
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uncertainties inasmuch as we have virtually no way of knowing exactly 
how authoritative any given speech or article may be. 

This study tries still another approach—no doubt equally open to 
challenge, but offered on the theory that any new information about 
our Communist China is a step in the right direction. The method is 
to examine the number of Chinese leaders who have travelled abroad, 
and to pinpoint the nations and areas to which they have travelled. 
The emphasis here is on travel after the Communist conquest in 1949. 
(This study is up to date as of May 1961.) 

The impact of foreign travel on these men must, of course, remain 
a moot point. But certainly there must be some impact, however 
slight. It might be argued that travel abroad as a youth has the 
greatest impact on the individual. While this is probably true from 
an emotional viewpoint, travel during adulthood may have more 
profound educative effects on the thoughtful person. 


The Statistical Sample 

The basic statistical sample is the 189-member Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party. Within this sample, three other 
groups are examined in more detail, viz., the 25-member Politburo, the 
seven-member Standing Committee of Politburo, and sixty-seven men 
representative of the “ military element” in the Party leadership. 

The starting point is obviously the seven-man “ inner-Politburo ”— 
the Standing Committee—certainly the key ruling body in Peking. Our 
familiarity with these men obviates the need for charts. Chu Teh and 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing have not been outside the bloc in about thirty-five 
years. Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, Ch’en Yun, and Lin Piao 
have never been in a non-Communist nation: moreover Defence Minis- 
ter Lin Piao may never have been abroad. (He is reputed to have gone 
to Moscow for medical treatment in the late 1930s and to have partici- 
pated in the Korean War, but neither report is firmly established.) 

There remains, of course, Chou En-lai, the only one of the seven 
to have been beyond the bloc in the post-1949 period. Among China 
specialists there seems to be a tacit assumption that Chou represents 
the eyes-and-ears of Mao as regards the outside world. No doubt there 
is much truth in this. Yet even Chou’s extensive travels require a word 
of qualification. For practical purposes Chou has not been in an 
“advanced ””* Western industrial city since his student days almost 
forty years back. He spent several weeks, of course, in Geneva and 
Bern seven years ago, but certainly these are not cities to be compared 
with the industrial giants of the West. 

3 “* Advanced ” nations, as used here, include obviously industrialised countries, such 


as the United States, England, and Japan, but not necessarily all so-called Western 
nations (e.g., Chile). This same term appears in the accompanying tables. 
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The next level of consideration is the full Politburo (nineteen full 
and six alternate members). (See Table 1.) The pattern changes little. 
Nine were never abroad before the Communist conquest of China, and 
since then slightly over half (fourteen) have confined their travels to the 
bloc. Five have visited south-east Asia in the post-1949 era, but given 
the conditions in most of that area, perhaps they returned home con- 
temptuous of what they found. Seven have visited “ advanced ” 
nations in post-World War II days. This covers only four nations— 
the United States, Switzerland, Italy and France—not an over-impressive 
array, and arrived at only by including Tung Pi-wu’s 1945 trip to the 
founding of the United Nations in San Francisco. The Chinese have 
devoted tremendous attention to the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America in the past few years, but not one Politburo member has ever 
been in any of these areas. 

Although twenty-two of the twenty-five have travelled abroad since 
1949, the above paragraph and Table 1 show that their travels have 
been largely confined to the bloc or to countries normally described as 
underdeveloped. 


Some Tentative Observations 

The implications of this paucity of travel by Peking’s top twenty-five 
men—and particularly to advanced, industrialised nations—are fairly 
evident. Without labouring the obvious, however, perhaps a few 
observations are in order. 

Can the West safely assume that reliable reports about the strength 
of the West filter up to this powerful group of men? Granting a high 
degree of cynicism about the “imminent collapse” of capitalism, how 
does the daily patter of anti-Western propaganda ultimately affect the 
men who create it?* Are the veteran Long Marchers so hardened that 
they would not be impressed by the belching steel mills of Pittsburgh 
or a mile-long assembly plant in Detroit? 

Or to view the fairly extensive intra-bloc travels—could it be that 
the admittedly impressive Soviet industrial empire looms so large 
(especially in contrast to China) that the Chinese fail to realise that 
even greater achievements are found in the Western world? 

Such questions could be posed ad infinitum. The point is not that 
the Cold War would suddenly end if Mao and his colleagues were given 
a Cook’s tour of the non-Communist world. The real issue remains 

4 We don’t have to look to the Communists alone for victims of propaganda. How 
many care to recall the mockery and scorn of the early 1950s heaped upon the 
many Soviet scientific ‘‘ firsts’ in everything from the airplane to the baby carriage? 

Americans have now happily abandoned the notion that captured German scientists 

were behind each Soviet scientific advance. The fact remains, however, that the 


initial shock to the public caused by the first Sputnik resulted in large part from 
self-delusion. 
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the possibility of Chinese miscalculation—a miscalculation perhaps in 
direct proportion to the degree of isolation of the Peking leaders. 


A Broader Sample of Leadership 

An exploration of the actual degree of isolation of Chinese leader- 
ship, using a much larger statistical sample—the entire Central Com- 
mittee membership, is one of the main purposes of the balance of this 
paper and the accompanying charts. Political science being more poli- 
tical than scientific, it is worth emphasising again that these “ measure- 
ments ” of isolation can be no more than suggestive ; over-analysis of 
these figures would be just as misleading as ignoring the generally 
insular view that quite possibly prevails in Peking.® 

Taken as a group, the 189 Central Committee members have made 
approximately 425 individual trips* abroad in the post-1949 period.’ 
At first glance this seems to be roughly two trips per man. However, 
the four most widely-travelled men*® have made over a quarter of 
these trips, thus sharply cutting the average. Further, almost 70 per 
cent. of these trips have been within the bloc. Of the 30 per cent. (or 
roughly 135 trips) made in the post-1949 era to the non-Communist 
world, these same four men again contributed a large share (almost 
half). And, it should be added, the overwhelming majority of these 
trips to the non-Communist world came after the mid-1950s. 

Turning from the number of trips abroad to the men who made 
them, we find that 62 Central Committee members (33 per cent.) have 
never been abroad. (See Table 2.) Among the 127 who have been 
abroad, 69 have only been to a Communist nation. 

A fair number (55, or 29 per cent.) were abroad prior to 1949, but 
only 32 (17 per cent.) have been in the “‘ advanced ” nations since World 


5 As suggested earlier, other studies have given us some notion of the backgrounds 
of the Chinese leaders. From Robert C. North’s Kuomintang and Chinese Com- 
munist Elites (Stanford University Press, 1952), we learn that the general level of 
education is rather low and that the leaders tend to hail from provinces away from 
Western contact. Chao Kuo-chiin in ‘Leadership in the Chinese Communist 
Party,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
321, January 1959, pp. 40-50, informs us that most were not trained outside of 
China and that among those who were, the majority went to the Soviet Union. 
An “ individual trip *’ means one man travelling to a single area or at least related 
areas. Thus, if Chou En-lai and Ch’en I visited Cairo, this would count as two 
trips. If Chou visited Budapest and Prague, this would also count as one; but 
if he visited London and Moscow, this would be calculated as two trips. 

“* Post-1949 ”’ is used as the dividing line for Communist control of China; a few 
of these travels slightly pre-dated 1949, but as they came long after youthful 
student days, they are included in the “ post-1949” figures. This same term 
appears in the accompanying tables. 

Liu Ning-yi, Liao Ch’eng-chih, Liu Ch’ang-sheng, and Chou En-lai, in that order. 
The first and third men are top trade union officials; Liao, a former ‘* youth” 
leader, now serves on the “ peace front.” Most of the trips of these three were 
to international Communist-front meetings held mainly within the Afro-Asian or 
Communist blocs. (Brief background sketches of these four, plus Foreign Minister 
Ch’en Yi, are found at the end of this article.) 
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War II, and somewhat fewer to Southeast Asia (21) and to other areas ® 
(10). The total of those who have seen a non-Communist land at any 
time is 57, or 30 per cent. 

In the post-1949 period, 117 members have been abroad, but only 
38 (20 per cent.) have had a chance to compare the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds by travel in both areas. Fourteen men served 
with the “ Chinese People’s Volunteers” in Korea (if Defence Minister 
Lin Piao is included), and perhaps a few more saw limited service in 
the Indo-China War. 


The “‘ Military Faction” 

Mention of the Korean War raises the question of the “ military ” 
men among’ the Central Committee members. Slightly more than a 
third (67 out of 189) may be considered as military figures today.’° 
In view of the rash comments made by Mao and his lieutenants to 
the effect that the United States (even with atomic weapons) is a 
“ paper tiger,” even the slightest ray of light cast on the outlook of the 
Chinese military establishment is of interest. (See Table 3.) If one 
were to feel it beneficial that these men had seen something of the outer 
world, then the outlook is somewhat gloomy. About a quarter have 
never been out of China. Of those who have been abroad in the 
post-war era, almost half have been only in Communist nations. Only 
sixteen have been in the non-Communist world at any time, and only 
seven of these have seen an “ advanced ” nation in the post-war period. 
(The twelve who have visited south-east Asia, the United Arab Republic, 
and/or Ghana can hardly be expected to have been impressed with the 
military might of those nations.) As in the case of the Central Com- 
mittee members who have witnessed only Soviet industrial enterprises, 
it might be that the military men who have seen only Soviet military 
power have arrived at the potentially dangerous conclusion that it has 
no peer in the Western world. 

Perhaps there is some comfort in the fact that fourteen of these 
sixty-seven military leaders have seen American firepower in Korea. 
However, it could be argued with equal persuasion that the United 
States military forces did not display even a fraction of their might. 
To this can be added the fact that Sputnik post-dates the Korean War. 
The evidence would seem to suggest a certain cockiness on the part of 
Peking since that time (1957). 


® Specifically, the ‘‘ other areas” used here, as well as in the accompanying tables, 
consist of the following countries: Iraq, the United Arab Republic, the Sudan, 
Guinea, Ghana, Mali, Niger, Senegal, Upper Volta, Togo, Chile, and Cuba. 

10 A flexible criterion was used to arrive at the figure of 67 military men. For the 
most part it includes those on the National Defence Council, those holding ranking 
military posts within the PLA, plus Mao, Liu, Chou, and Teng Hsiao-p’ing on the 
grounds of their paramountcy within the régime. 
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On the basis of the facts presented here, it is not possible to arrive 
at neat and simple conclusions. But certain things do seem to suggest 
themselves. The most important is that—though seemingly on the 
threshold of active participation in great power conferences and deci- 
sions—the Chinese Communist leaders are easily the most isolated in 
the world. 

The wisdom of isolating the Peking leaders can be honestly chal- 
lenged in terms of Western interests. Could the Western nuclear Powers 
contemplate signing a test-ban agreement which did not have China’s 
endorsement for instance? Robert C. North, an outstanding authority 
on the Chinese Communists, has commented as follows : 


In view of the persistent Chinese feeling of being surrounded, of 
having the whole world against them, of being isolated, of being 
threatened, I feel almost on a day-to-day basis that the Chinese might 
start something which neither the Russians nor the rest of the world 
could keep contained." 


There are, indeed, implications for the Russians. For the United 
States, the chief implication might best be stated in the form of a 
question : Is it in the ultimate national interest of the United States 
to cling to a policy that has unquestionably furthered this isolation? 
There are no easy answers to this question, complicated as it is by 
American commitments to Taiwan. But consciously or otherwise, this 


must be one of the thoughts in the minds of American policy planners 
as the autumn United Nations session takes place, and as the spectre 
of China-with-the-Bomb looms before them. 


TABLE 1 


Foreign Travels of Politburo Members (25) 
Never Abroad 
Abroad (pre- or post-1949, to bloc or non-bloc) ... 


Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 (usually as students) ... 
Pre-1949 only 
Post-1949, to bloc only ... 
Pre- or post-1949, to bloc only 
Korean War participants 


11 U.S. News and World Report, October 24, 1960, p. 75. 
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Non-Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 
Pre-1949 only 
Post-1949, to non-bloc only 
Post-1949, to “ advanced” nation 
Post-1949, to Southeast Asia ... 
Post-1949, to “ other areas ” 
Pre- or post-1949, to any non-bloc nation 
Combined Bloc and Non-Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 
Pre-1949 only tie ae 
Post-1949, to bloc or non- hee . 
Post-1949, to bloc and non- ite 


TABLE 2 


Foreign Travels of Central Committee Members (189) 


Never Abroad aah ae a sa zs sha 62 


Abroad (pre- or post-1949, to bloc or non-bloc) ci 127 
Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 (usually as students)... wae oa 47 
Pre-1949 only sity “is rs cas _ 10 
Post-1949, to bloc only... ee ms aap 70 
Pre- or post-1949, to bloc only... sth id 69 
Korean War participants ... vie ous ahi 14 
Non-Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 Be a ee sas Pee rs 22 
Pre-1949 only i _ ie oa 12 
Post-1949, to non-bloc we ane oe a 6 
Post-1949, to “advanced” nation ane igh 32 
Post-1949, to Southeast — is “a in 21 
Post-1949, to “ other areas’ sei : Pat 10 
Pre- or post-1949, to any non-bloc nation eu 57 
Combined Bloc and Non-Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 wn Tod 4s % sie ie 55 
Pre-1949 only bee +e Ve hou 9 
Post-1949, to bloc or non- ate 
Post-1949, to bloc and non-bloc ... sie PA 38 
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TABLE 3 


Foreign Travels of Military Group within Central Committee (67) 
Never Abroad 


Abroad (pre- or post-1949, to bloc or non- bloc) .. 
Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 (usually as students) ... 
Pre-1949 only... ie 
Post-1949, to bloc only .. 
Pre- or post-1949, to bloc only 
Korean War participants* 
Non-Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 
Pre-1949 only... 
Post-1949, to non-bloc only 
Post-1949, to “ advanced” nation 
Post-1949, to Southeast Asia ... 
Post-1949, to “ other areas ” 
Pre- or post-1949, to any non-bloc nation 


Combined Bloc and Non-Bloc Travel 
Pre-1949 
Pre-1949 only 
Post-1949, to bloc or non-bioc .. ‘ce ir vas 
Post-1949, to bloc and non- Bloc es bs i oe 11 


* Korean War participant figures are also included in bloc figures. In addition, one 
man served with the ‘“‘ Chinese People’s Volunteers ” after the cease-fire in 1953. 


Peking’s Travellers 

Chou En-lai: Politburo member ; Premier and former Foreign Minister ; 
born 1898 ; classical education ; studied at universities in China and Japan ; 
went on work-and-study scholarship to France in 1919 and before returning 
to China in 1924 spent a year in Germany studying and visited England ; he 
helped found a branch of the Communist Party in Paris; during the period 
of Nationalist-Communist co-operation was a leading political commissar ; 
in 1929-30 was a senior Party member, co-operating with secretary Li Li-san 
whose policies were later criticised by Mao; on Long March; Communist 
liaison officer in Chungking during the war ; became Premier with the estab- 
lishment of Communist government in 1949; led the Chinese delegations to 
the 1954 Geneva (Indo-China) conference and the 1955 Bandung con- 
ference; has visited most countries in South and South-East Asia. 

Ch’en Yi: Politburo member; Deputy Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; Marshal; born 1901 ; attended commercial school ; went to France 
on government scholarship in 1919 and worked in an arsenal there ; joined 
Party in 1923; participated in Nanchang Uprising in 1927 which marked 
founding of Red Army ; leading general during civil war ; has toured South 
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and South-East Asia ; led the Chinese delegation to the 1961 Geneva (Laos) 
conference. 

Liao Ch’eng-chih: Central Committee member ; Deputy Director, Office 
for Foreign Affairs, State Council (Cabinet) and Chairman, Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Commission; son of Liao Chung-k’ai, leading associate of Sun 
Yat-sen, assassinated in 1925 ; born in Tokyo, 1908 ; studied at Japanese and 
Chinese schools and attended Waseda Un., Tokyo; joined Party in 1927 
while in Japan; travelled widely in Europe, studying in Germany and 
Moscow ; underground worker in Shanghai in early thirties and arrested by 
Nationalists ; editor of New China News Agency in Yenan; spent much of 
war in Nationalist prison ; leading member of Communist youth organisa- 
tions from 1949; prominent in Communist “front” organisations such as 
World Peace Council, and in Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference and has 
travelled widely as a result in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Liu Ning-yi: Central Committee member; Deputy Director, Office for 
Foreign Affairs, State Council and Chairman, All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions ; born 1905 ; education scanty ; arrested several times by Nationalists 
in twenties and thirties for labour organising activities ; underground worker 
in Shanghai after outbreak of war with Japan; in 1943 went to Yenan as 
labour organiser ; became trade union leader in 1958 after death of former 
chairman ; prominent in Communist front organisations such as World Peace 
Council and World Federation of Trade Unions, and in Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference ; has travelled widely in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Liu Ch’ang-sheng: Central Committee member; Vice-Chairman All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions; born about 1903; reportedly joined 
Communist Party 1928 ; labour organiser in Yenan in late thirties and early 
forties ; leading party official in Shanghai after Communist revolution ; by 
1951, member of General Council of World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU); since then risen rapidly in WFTU, being elected a secretary in 
1953 ; 1953-57, mainly in Vienna on WFTU work; in 1957, became a Vice- 
President of the WFTU; has travelled widely in Europe, Asia, South 
America, and recently returned from leading a delegation on a four-month 
tour of Africa in his capacity of Chairman of the Sino-African People’s 
Friendship Association. 





POPULATION PROBLEMS 


‘ Population Growth: Evidence and 


Interpretation’ 


By JOHN S. AIRD 


A QUARTER Of the human race resides in Communist China, the largest 
population under a single authority in the world, and it has been 
growing. No one is likely to quarrel with that statement. But there 
are differences of opinion over just how large the population of China 
is and how rapid its rate of growth. This article will not attempt 
to review the technical aspects of these differences or to set one view 
against another, but will try to indicate what the range of opinion is, 
how the differences arise, why they cannot presently be resolved, and 
what they mean for those who wish to use Chinese population data. 

First, we put forward one central precept: that there is no such thing 
as evidence apart from interpretation. These are not discrete segments 
of the epistemological process. The definition of what constitutes evi- 
dence is itself an act of interpretation, the perception of evidence is 
invariably selective, and the context which gives evidence its meaning 
and salience is almost wholly a matter of interpretation. There is nothing 
particularly regrettable in this so long as the users of evidence are con- 
scious of the degree to which interpretation is operating and of the 
assumptions under which it operates. 

Interpretation plays a larger role in ambiguous situations where 
reference points are few or indefinite, or in situations in which external 
influences tend to polarise the field. These conditions have for some time 
characterised the study of many aspects of contemporary China, and 
population is no exception. In view of the nature of our sources of 
information on the population of China, past and present, a divergence 
of views is not surprising. However, the polemical spirit in which these 
views have often been advanced is hard to justify, since, with so much 
uncertainty on basic questions, there should be ample room for the 
peaceful coexistence of a number of alternative interpretations. The 
excitement generated by the population question is not wholly explained 


1 A revised version of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies in Chicago, Illinois, March 28, 1961, as part of a panel entitled 
‘** Population Increases and Manpower Utilisation in Mainland China.” 
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by the importance of China for world demography nor by the significance 
of population to an understanding of social and economic developments 
in China. Whatever the mainsprings of these tensions, they disturb 
scientific and scholarly investigation, which holds enough intrinsic interest 
without the added challenge of conflict. 

The question of recent population growth in mainland China involves 
both the size of the announced 1953 census total and the increase rates 
reportedly derived from the national registration system from 1954 
through 1957. But the essential differences of opinion on this question 
are not so much over the choice of specific figures as over the validity 
of official statistics and the integrity and competence of the agencies 
which produced and reported them. These differences derive partly 
from statistical judgments, but even more from assumptions about 
current social history in China. 

All observers agree that official statistics in general and population 
statistics in particular in pre-Communist years were extremely unreli- 
abie ; the Chinese statisticians and officials who worked with them have 
conceded that much. The crucial question is, have the Communist 
leaders been able to secure a major reform in local civil administration 
since 1949, or has the traditional inertia eaten up the zeal of the 
Communist cadres, so that administrative operations remain in many 
respects substantially unchanged? How successful were Communist 
efforts to replace traditional habits and values with the new Communist 
ethic? 

The reports of visitors to China on the effectiveness of fly-killing, 
rat-killing, no-spitting campaigns, and the like are of uncertain rele- 
vance; they were usually based on limited observations, often by 
persons whose objectivity was not above question, who sometimes 
differed sharply as to what they had observed. Furthermore, it is much 
easier to kill flies in Peking than to disseminate statistical sophistication 
throughout the Asien statistical offices. There remain, therefore, two 
diametrically opposed views on the question of reform in China: one 
holds that “there is no new thing under the sun” and the other that 
“the former things are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new.” There is no firm basis for a choice between these poles, nor 
for the assumption that the truth lies nearer the middle than the 
extremes. The question is still open. 

But the position one takes on this question, with respect to the 
official statistical operations during the census and to the subsequent 
attempt to set up universal population registers, determines the amount 
of credence one is willing to lend to the official figures. If one starts 
with the assumption that Chinese Communist bureaucracy is highly 
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effective, the regulations and orders of the census and registration can 
be taken as a good indication of what actually happened in the field. 
If one starts with the assumption the Communist system was, like its 
predecessors, frustrated by the ingenuity of peasants and the connivance 
of local officials, the census and registration plans, orders, forms, pro- 
gress reports and announcements become little more than a gigantic 
farce. Both views can be supported by the evidence, because the 
evidence is plastic and the starting assumptions can shape it to conform 
to almost any foregone conclusion. 

Apart from the question of efficiency in statistical administration, 
these is also a range of attitudes on the question of how far the 
Communist officials at various levels from Peking down to the hsiang 
offices can be trusted to tell the truth. Some observers take the Chinese 
Communists of all ranks literally at their word. If official spokesmen 
assert that the census was near perfection, that nobody had any reason 
to refuse co-operation, and that registration of the population is now 
universal, why, then, it must be so. Assuming this position, the only 
task is to explain internal inconsistencies and to find socio-economic 
rationalisations for demographically improbable patterns in the official 
population figures. An intermediate position would assume that the 
anomalies in the official data were due to errors in method of which 
Communist officialdom was unaware, that the fault of the officials was 


naiveté, not fraud. Hence, analysis of the errors is both possible and 
worth while. 


Still another view doubts whether any census took place at all, and 
regards the published figures as having been conjured up in Peking to 
confound Western observers. In this view, analysis is unprofitable, 
except in so far as it shows the worthlessness of the official figures and 
alerts outside observers to a proper need for caution. There are com- 
binations of these views too. It is possible to assume that, though 
Peking does engage in doctrinaire interpretations of figures, it would 
not fabricate them. Or, one can assume that, though the statistical 
offices in Peking would not manipulate the figures, they may accept 
uncritically and publish reports from lower levels which are pure 
invention. Or, one can allow that, while deliberate fraud is infrequent, 
there may be attempts, in Peking or at lower levels, to adjust manifestly 
incorrect data in ways which seem plausible to the officials, always 
respecting the nice distinction between “fudging” and outright falsifi- 
cation which is by no means unknown among administrators in other 
parts of the world. This does not exhaust the possible combinations. 
There is no way of ascertaining at present which of these interpretations 
comes closest to realities in China. In choosing among them we must 
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beware of a tendency to ascribe either monumental stupidity or 
diabolical cunning to Communist officials in situations more simply 
explained on the basis of normal bureaucratic processes. 

If it is assumed that the Chinese Communists would, consciously or 
unconsciously, impose their ideological biases on the collection of popu- 
lation statistics, which way would these biases tend? Here again there 
are problems of interpretation. What has been the thinking of the 
Communist leadership about population? The official position seems 
to have moved by stages from utter rejection of concern for population 
problems during the early years of the régime, to admission of over- 
population and espousal of birth control from 1953 to 1958, and back 
to a denial of population problems after June 1958. Thus ostensibly 
the stand on population as represented in the press, went through a 
complete cycle. 

But did it actually change? What did the published statements 
mean? Did the early position represent a desire for rapid population 
growth, indifference to the Malthusian problem, or an effort to allay 
widespread Malthusian anxieties shared in some degree by the top 
leadership? Did the birth control interlude signify serious concern over 
the Malthusian threat, or was it merely, as it was represented, part of 
an effort to speed up the inevitable economic development, or was it a 
pretext for an assault on the family structure or for some other devious 
purpose? Did the final stage of manic optimism beginning in 1958 
mean that the top leadership were at last firmly convinced of the value 
of rapid population increase, or that they were no longer worried about 
overpopulation, or that they were very worried but could no longer 
afford to let the cadres and the people know it? Were the top 
leadership ever of a single mind on this question at any one time, or 
have individual leaders held varying viewpoints which have alternately 
triumphed and been suppressed? 

Even if the policy has varied, even if the top leadership have 
subscribed only to one view at a time, and even if we could be certain 
as to just what their intent was during any particular period, how was 
the official gospel perceived by the census cadres and the registration 
officials? Did they intercept intuitive messages telling them to adjust 
their figures or risk reform through labour, or did they hear only the 
numerous injunctions to be accurate, avoid estimates, and recheck 
work? Or did they ignore all communications and revert to traditional 
attitudes and practices? Did they inflate or deflate their figures, or 
report what they found? Or, did some do one thing and some another, 
so that the net effect was obscure or insignificant? We do not know. 
We can only guess, and every guess is an interpretation involving a 
number of specific assumptions. 
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Similar problems arise when we try to determine exactly how the 
census itself was taken. All that we have to go on are: 


(1) the official instructions, which are ambiguous at many points, 


(2) the supplementary instructions, issued after the ambiguities of 
the first instructions become apparent, : 


(3) the progress reports and discussions of difficulties and achieve- 
ments in census and registration work in local areas, 


(4) the commentaries published after the fact by persons who 
participated in or observed the operations, or reviewed them from the 
sidelines, and 


(5) the inferences we can draw from the published results. 

This list is impressive, both for the quantity of detail about plans, 
progress, and problems which was published and for the number of 
important questions raised and left unanswered. The very abundance 
of written materials can be interpreted as part of an industrious fraud 
erected to conceal the fact that no actual census work was under way. 
Certain obviously exaggerated claims of accuracy can be taken to mean 
that officials were easily deceived by their field teams, or that neither 
officials nor cadres knew what would be a reasonable achievement level, 
or that intent and result were united in a miracle of statistical accom- 
plishment. Some rather severe criticisms in press releases can be 
interpreted as cleverly contrived to create an illusion of conscientious 
work, or as pathetic evidence of a sincere effort to conquer a sea of 
difficulties, or as a token of the high standards of supervision and 
levels of expectation maintained throughout the work. 


Moreover, there are decisions to be reached about the significance 
of particular regulations and press items. For example: The People’s 
Daily of September 28, 1953, carried an item containing several letters, 
apparently from census workers, on the enumeration checks conducted 
during experimental census work in their areas. One of these reads, 
in part: 


Repetitions and omissions were corrected during the population recheck 
in Hai-lun hsien, Heilungkiang Province. For example, during two 
rechecks, repetitions and omissions were discovered among 2,237 govern- 
ment employees and 2,339 city dwellers. Some cadres arbitrarily set the 
census time at May 15 and caused serious inconsistency and inaccuracy 
in population investigation and registration work. There are also cadres 
who have no idea of how to distinguish de jure population from popula- 
tion away from home. For example, 44 errors were found in the regis- 
tration of population away from home on 9th Street. In addition, 
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there were many errors in registering names, ages, and heads of 
household. . . .? 


Another correspondent wrote : 


Recently we sample-checked the population investigation and registration 
work in some of the villages and found that many errors still exist in the 
population registration of some villages, although population rechecks 
were conducted in those villages. For example, in the 24 households in 
Lao-tung village errors were found in the registration of seven house- 
holds. Some omitted population away from home. Some listed popula- 
tion away from home as de jure and issued them voter certificates. 
There are also other errors. But these errors were not discovered during 
population recheck. The reason is that the work team was careless 
during population recheck and considered everything in good order after 
the completion of the population investigation and registration. There- 
fore, during the populatiofi recheck, they only called a mass meeting and 
asked the opinions of the masses. The result was that no errors could 
be found. This phenomenon should be corrected.® 


What do these items tell us? By themselves nothing. Who cares about 
Hai-lun hsien or Lao-tung village, among all the thousands of Asien 
and hundreds of thousands of villages in China? It is only when we 
generalise by inference from these cases that they achieve significance ; 
but how should we generalise? If we generalise the errors, but assume 
that such meticulous checking could not have been widespread, our 
estimation of the census goes down. If we generalise both the errors 
and the conscientious checking which disclosed them, noting that this 
item was carried in no less an organ than People’s Daily, our estimation 
of the census goes up. Either way, generalisation is interpretation. 
Other generalisations are possible, and all generalisations may miss the 
mark. 

Similar questions of interpretation arise when we try to generalise 
from newly imposed regulations on population registration about the 
prevalence of the abuses they were designed to correct. The regulations 
of January 9, 1958, contain for the first time specification of criminal 
liability for the following offences : 


(1) Failing to make the required reports on changes in household 
composition, 
(2) Making false statements on registration forms, 


(3) Forging, altering, transferring, lending or selling registration 
certificates, 


(4) Taking another person’s place under false pretences, and 


2 “ Ying-kai jen-chen tso hao jen-k’ou tiao-ch’a teng-chi te fu-ch’a kung-tso” (‘‘ Do 
a Good Job of Rechecking Population Investigation and Registration Work ”), 
Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), September 28, 1953. 

8 Ibid. 
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(5) Failing to register guests in hotels as required.* 


Surely the acts prohibited here must have been committed with a 
frequency considered significant by the régime, but how prevalent were 
the violations of each type, what was their net effect on completeness 
of registration, and how successful were the new regulations in control- 
ling these violations? There are few guidelines to help us answer these 
questions, hence interpretation finds an open field. 


The interpretation of sources from mainland China stumbles fre- 
quently upon another major obstacle. What are we to conclude when 
confronted with an obvious hiatus in the record, a vital problem or 
relationship about which nothing seems to have been said? Does this 
mean that the Peking authorities were unaware of the problem, or that 
it was so embarrassing they preferred not to mention it, or that we 
are mistaken in thinking it important? If we see them as naive, we 
may reach the first conclusion ; if we distrust them, we may take the 
second ; if we are inclined to accord them the benefit of our doubts, we 
may prefer the third. But all three may be wrong; a hiatus in the 
record as we have it may mean simply that our record is incomplete. 

For example, for some time we did not find any indication in the 
census materials available to us of what connection there may have 
been between the census operations and the remains of the pao chia 
registration system still extant in many parts of China. There were 
reasons to believe the pao chia records might have been reviewed and 
updated prior to 1953. Could they have been used as a short cut during 
the 1953 census in lieu of actual field work? Was the failure to 
mention them an indication that the authorities in Peking were unaware 
of the use local officials might be making of these records, or were 
they fully aware but anxious to avoid arousing suspicions of outsiders 
that field work might not be taking place as specified? Neither was 
the case. A more energetic pursuit of sources turned up a number of 
references to the household registration records, depicting an inde- 
pendent census investigation, which, when compared with the old 
records, proved the latter seriously incomplete.’ These references, too, 
may be variously interpreted, but the absence of references of this type 
was obviously not in itself a fact to be interpreted ; it was the result 
of an incomplete set of sources. 

By the same tokens, we must recognise that our files may still be 


4 “ Regulations of the People’s Republic of China Governing Household Registration,” 
New China News Agency (NCNA), Peking, January 9, 1958, translated in Survey of 
China Mainiand Press (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-Generai), No. 1695, p. 4. 

5 John S. Aird, The Size, Composition and Growth of the Population of Mainland 
China (Washington: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1961), Inter- 
national Population Statistics Reports, Series P-90, No. 15, Chapter III. 
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incomplete on a number of other points which now appear to us as 
conspicuous omissions. Not all that has been published has reached 
our hands. We know this from references in Chinese sources to items 
we have not been able to procure. Not all that was submitted to the 
local papers and the official press agency may have been copied in 
the papers and journals available to us. Not all the field reports and 
directives transmitted during the census period and the subsequent 
re-establishment of the national population registers would have been 
published in local papers. Therefore, inferences about what appears 
to have been left unsaid are particularly hazardous. 

The population figures obtained directly or indirectly from mainland 
China also lend themselves to a range of interpretations. Some 
writers have repeated the official figures in recognised journals without 
cautions to the reader. Failure on the part of qualified demographers 
to supply critical evaluation when citing such figures as these would 
seem to be an act of interpretation ; inasmuch as demographers often 
comment freely on the shortcomings of data from other countries, the 
absence of such comment may be taken by readers as an indication 
that the author entertains no reservations. 

Most of those who have analysed the population figures for main- 
land China have found it necessary either to revise or to reject altogether 
at least part of the total official output. In preparing their projec- 
tions, the United Nations demographic staff accept the 1953 census 
population total and employ the official birth rate and another derived 
from official sources by Ch’en Ta as reasonable alternatives, but they 
revise the census age structure and reject the official death rates as too 
low. They assume a minimum natural increase rate for 1953 well 
below that claimed by Peking.* Ho Ping-ti, in his historical study of 
China’s population growth, is inclined to accept the order of magnitude 
represented by the census total for 1953, and he finds the official natural 
increase rate not impossible, but he believes the official birth and death 
rates too low.” Others, including Mr. Leo Orleans and myself, reject 
the census age distribution and the official birth, death, and natural 
increase rates, and employ the census total population figure with 
reservations as one point in a range of possibilities. Our assumptions 
as to the probable natural increase rate differ in opposite directions 
from the official figure.* Still others prefer not to make a commitment 


6 United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Future Population 
Estimates by Sex' and Age. Report IV: The Population of Asia and the Far East, 
1950-1980 (New York, 1959), Population Studies No. 31, pp. 24-29, 76-89. 

7 Ho Ping-ti, Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959), pp. 87-97. 

8 Orleans, Leo A., Professional Manpower and Education in Communist China 
(Washington: National Science Foundation, 1960), pp. 147-158; Aird, op. cit., 
Chapter VI. 
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on the actual figures for China but are willing to entertain a range of 
alternatives departing even further from the official figures. For 
example, in her Milbank paper of November 1959, Dr. Irene Taeuber 
offers the hypothesis that the 1953 census figures for most provinces, 
instead of being the result of independent investigation as claimed, 
may have some non-empirical connections with previous Chinese figures 
dating back to 1850.° 

All of these views make more or less critical use of published 
figures, descriptions of the statistical system, and a number of other 
sources of inference. All lie within the range of possibilities which 
must at present be kept open. While none of those who hold these 
divergent views would regard all the other positions as wholly “ reason- 
able,” no one has yet found a sword of incontrovertible truth with 
which to drive his colleagues bleeding from the field. The differences 
which continue to exist insure that no conceivable alternative will be 
neglected. 

However, there is always some danger that competing viewpoints 
may be advanced with such partiality that objectivity suffers. Where 
professional reputations become identified with fixed positions, whether 
of categorical assertion or of categorical scepticism, overcommitment 
to one interpretation may dispose otherwise conscientious analysts to 
neglect evidence uncongenial to their views while laying upon ambiguous 
evidence a burden of proof which it cannot bear. Interpretation 
may then entail a degree of imaginative supplementation which 
violates the principle of scientific parsimony. Current writings on the 
population of China provide several examples of interpretations later 
proven erroneous, in which the apparent fault was a lack of critical 
restraint in construing evidence toward a convenient conclusion. None 
of these instances has so far been crucial, but the excessively competitive 
climate of current demographic research on China minimises the 
amount of learning that may take place following such experiences, 
since the same factors which led to misinterpretation discourage public 
retraction or revision. Perhaps what is needed is a deliberate effort 
by all partisans to disengage themselves from their stated positions, 
so that the review of evidence henceforth may become less a matter 
of acquiring support and more a process of continuous reappraisal. 
Differences in viewpoint would certainly persist, but in an atmosphere 
conducive to freer communication for mutual advantage. 

But what does all this mean for the consumer of population data on 
China who seeks a short answer but receives instead his choice of an 


® Taeuber, Irene B. and Nai-chi Wang, ‘‘ Questions on Population Growth in China,” 
in Population Trends in Eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R., and Mainland China (New 
York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1960), pp. 263-310. 
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array of long explanations? Why can he not have a simple figure now 
and then without having first to listen to the story that goes with it? 
Actually, his plight is not serious. The differences in informed profes- 
sional opinion about the size and rate of growth of the population are 
not as great as he might expect. The range may be narrowed some- 
what if he confines his attention to the work of the handful of people 
who are presently engaged in regular, intensive study of China’s demo- 
graphic situation. Most of these concur in accepting the 1953 census 
total as a working figure for that year. Their estimates of the rate 
of population increase vary more significantly, from 1-6 per cent. per 
year (for one of the United Nations models) to 2-4 per cent. (for the 
highest Bureau of the Census model) for the period 1953 to 1958.° 
Official figures imply an average increase rate of 2:2 or 2-3 per cent. 
per year during this period.** Yet for short-range projections, the 
differences in these rates have rather little effect on the total population 
figure. Almost all of them yield a 1958 population estimate within 
the range of 650 million plus or minus 25 million, or 4 per cent. 

To those who may regard 25 million more or less as a substantial 
margin of error, a word of caution is in order; most other statistical 
data from mainland China with which they may wish to combine 
population figures are probably subject to a relatively much wider 
margin. The revisions made by Peking in 1959 in the official produc- 
tion figures previously issued for 1958 showed how much error the 
Communist authorities themselves may acknowledge in their economic 
statistics. Nor were the sizeable reductions a guarantee against gross 
errors still remaining. 

The differences of opinion on demographic data arise not merely 
from the ambiguities in the data and in the description of the methods 
by which they were obtained but also from the fact that demographic 
theory and experience provide sufficient benchmarks to make these 
ambiguities apparent. There are finite limits on the range of birth 
and death rates and on the amount of reduction in one or the other 
than can take place in an agrarian economy with limited resources 
to invest in health, sanitation, and the means of fertility control. Thus, 
arbitrary values can confidently be assigned to the basic demographic 
parameters in place of those officially given, whereas for other types of 


10 United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, op. cit., pp. 25-26; 
Aird, loc. cit. 

11 “ Data on China’s Population from 1949 to 1956,” T’ung-chi Kung-tso (TCKT) 
(Statistical Work), No. 11, June 14, 1957, translated in Extracts from China Main- 
land Magazines (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General), No. 91, pp. 23-24; S. 
Chandrasekhar, China’s Population: Census and Vital Statistics (Hong Kong: Hong 
Kong University Press, 1959), p. 50. 
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official data, however unreliable, there may be less to go on in construct- 
ing substitute figures, and hence less disagreement about what figures 
should be substituted. Under these circumstances there is some danger 
of succumbing involuntarily to a false sense of security about the 
reliability of official figures concerning which only general doubts can be 
expressed. 

For many purposes, any of the population projections now being 
issued for mainland China would be equally valid. They will not 
definitely answer the question of whether or not food and consumer 
goods production are keeping pace with population growth, but no 
figures from Communist China can at present answer such questions. 
Instead, for the immediate future population figures for China may 
have to be judged partly by what may be inferred from descriptions of 
nutritional and economic problems. 

There is no immediate prospect that new statistical information 
from mainland China will help to narrow the existing divergence of 
views on the demographic situation. In 1957 Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, then 
director of the State Statistical Bureau, spoke of taking another census, 
and the year 1963 was suggested outside official circles. Since then, 
nothing further has been heard of the proposal. In 1958, Communist 
Party cadres, in a frenzy of enthusiasm, attempted to sweep away all 
vestiges of a working statistical system, undoing five years of patient 
efforts by Bureau statisticians to improve or at least to maintain a 
statistical apparatus. The effect on official statistics was disastrous. 
Too late, in 1959, the régime began to realise what damage had been 
done. Some restraints were imposed on the party radicals, who had 
wanted to do away with the Bureau altogether. Statistics, which had 
in 1958 been made the party’s mouth and fist, were now declared to 
be the party’s eyes and ears. But in its current mood the régime seems 
unable to move decisively to restore the statistical system to the hands 
of the professionals ; it appears to be trapped between its distrust of 


12 Hsiieh spoke of making progress in census work during ‘the second nationwide 
population census,” but he mentioned no date. See Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, “ Ti-i-ko 
wu-nien chi-hua ch’i-chien wo kuo t’ung-chi kung-tso te ch’u-pu ching-yen ho chin- 
hou jen-wu ” (‘‘ Our Initial Experiences in Statistical Work During the First Five- 
Year Plan Period and Future Tasks”), TCKT, No. 21, November 14, 1957, p. 21. 
Ch’en Ta had suggested that the next census be taken in 1960, Ma Yin-ch’u urged 
that it take place in 1958 or “ at the latest” in 1963. See ‘‘ Wei-le pang-chu kuo- 
chia t’ung-chi-chii cheng-feng Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao chii-chang yao-ch’ing Ching Chin 
pu-fen ching-chi-hsiieh t’ung-chi-hsiieh chiao-shou chu-hsing tso-t’an-hui ” (‘‘ Director 
of the State Statistical Bureau, Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, Invites Professors of Economics 
and Statistics in Peking and Tientsin to a Symposium to Help in the Rectification 
of the State Statistical Bureau’), TCKT, No. 12, June 29, 1957, p. 2, and Ma 
Yin-ch’u, ‘“‘ A New Theory of Population,” Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), July 
5, 1957; translated in Current Background (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General), 
No. 469, July 25, 1957, p. 13. 
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statistical objectivity and its need to have some measure of the 
consequences of its own economic expedients. 

Other interpretations of current statistical developments may be 
possible, but there is no room for reasonable doubt that statistics in 
China suffered a major setback in 1958 from which they have not yet 
recovered. It is significant that the résumé of the “great ten years” 
published by the Bureau in September 1959 was unable to offer national 
population figures more recent than those for year-end 1957,’* and 
that statistical and related technical journals have in the past three 
years virtually ceased to give forth even the former trickle of figures. 
Some journals have been discontinued, others combined, and the 
survivors have a lean and hungry look. In their pages the indicative 
mood has largely given way to the hortatory subjunctive. 

Unless the statistical mantle is returned soon to the shoulders of 
the professional statisticians, there is little chance that a census could 
be conducted in 1963 which approached the disputed quality of the 
1953 census. A census which was not comparable would tell us little 
about the rate of growth of the population during the intercensal 
period. Furthermore, even if there were a census in 1963 of the same 
degree of accuracy (or inaccuracy) as the 1953 census, chronic food 
crises or a major famine in the closing years of the decade could make 
it impossible to interpolate the principal demographic parameters for 
any part of the intercensal period. Another phase of China’s enigmatic 
demographic history would have to be wrapped in speculation and set 
aside with the rest. 

Meanwhile, as dust and turmoil obscure the mainland scene, it is 
difficult to get a clear view of the causes or extent of the present food 
shortages. According to one interpretation, bad weather and mal- 
administration of agricultural production are a sufficient explanation ; 
given a return of normal rainfall and the correction of commune 
malfunctions, this view holds, China will resume its march toward 
economic development with giant strides. But if the margin of safety 
between food and population was as narrow before the crisis as it now 
seems to have been, in spite of ten years of vaunted agricultural 
development and the bumper harvests claimed for 1958, immediate 
misfortunes may have served only to bring on at once a recurrence of 
the age-old confrontation of population and subsistence which would 
inevitably have occurred within a few years. 

In any case, population growth poses a problem for Peking which 


13 State Statistical Bureau, Ten Great Years: Statistics of the Economic and Cultural 
Achievements of the People’s Republic of China (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1960), pp. 11-13. 
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cannot be solved by zeal or dogma. As the Chinese Communists 
wrestle with their problem, an uneasy world watches. The questions 
at issue, relating population growth to some of the major economic and 
political struggles of our time, are of incalculable significance. 
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F 
Problems of Manpower Absorption 
in Rural China* 


By LEO A. ORLEANS 


TRADITIONAL China was often singled out in economic texts as an 
example of a country in which a large population and a backward 
economy had combined to create “‘ underemployment” or “ disguised 
unemployment” in agriculture. Although estimates varied, it was 
suggested that in countries such as China the rural labour force could be 
reduced by as much as 25 per cent. without diminishing the 
agricultural output.1 The problem was intensified during the winter 
months when seasonal unemployment forced millions of peasants to seek 
some form of work in the already overcrowded cities. Because of the 
relatively slow growth of China’s cities and since no major efforts were 
made to expand the acreage under cultivation, the long-range trend was 
an increasing population pressure on already available arable land. 
Although, as a result of characteristically high death rates, the natural 
increase of the population in rural China was generally low (in periods of 
natural and man-made calamities the death rates even exceeded the 
birth rates), the population nevertheless continued to grow, with ever- 
increasing numbers seeking a livelihood. 

Soon after the Communists seized control of mainland China the 
problem of manpower absorption became a matter of major concern to 
the régime, especially in view of the falling death rates and the conse- 
quent rise in the rate of natural increase. The problem was particularly 
serious in the countryside, causing millions of peasants to flood the cities 
during the early years of the Communist régime. It was also this excess 
manpower which undoubtedly contributed to the institution of China’s 
short-lived birth control campaign.? Ostensibly introduced to safeguard 
the health of the mother and child, the birth control policy was, in effect, 


* This paper was presented at the 1961 meeting of the Association for Asian Studies. 

1 Most of these estimates were made without specific reference to China, although 
they coincide with the conclusion of one Chinese economist that “even after 
excluding the aged, the weak and the young, at least a quarter of the [Chinese] 
rural population (all able-bodied farmers) had no work to do. Even those who did 
have work, were busy for only 6 months or so a year.” (Hsueh Mu-chiao, 
General Information on China’s Rural Economy (Shanghai: 1947), as quoted in 
People’s China, Dec. 16, 1956.) 

2 See Leo A. Orleans, “‘ Birth Control: Reversal or Postponement? ” in The China 
Quarterly, No. 3, July-September, 1960. 
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an admission of present and potential problems inherent in the necessity 
to feed the rapidly growing population and to absorb annually many 
additional millions into the country’s labour force. The Communists 
seemed well aware that whereas their policies for the training and utilisa- 
tion of urban manpower would bear chiefly on the speed with which 
China would achieve certain professed goals, her measures to cope with 
the pressures of rural manpower would be of far more critical significance 
for the régime. 

A series of laws starting with the 1950 Agrarian Reform Law and 
followed by administrative measures creating the temporary and seasonal 
“ mutual aid teams ” and achieving the virtually complete co-operativisa- 
tion of some 110 million rural households by the end of 1956 resulted in 
major upheavals throughout rural China. None of the policies prior to 
1958, however, radically affected the manpower situation. During the 
period of the middle fifties, the Communists were quite candid about the 
surplus of agricultural manpower and the challenge that this problem 
posed. Official sources pointed out that “‘ the countryside is like a vast 
expanse of the sea in which the labour force is swallowed up” and that 
** the unemployment problem is no less serious in the country than in the 
city.” A sample survey of the co-operatives in 1955 showed that “ sur- 
plus manpower amounted to 26 per cent. in six co-operatives in Hopeh 
Province, 20 per cent. in eighteen co-operatives in Shansi, 17 per cent. in 


497 co-operatives in Kiangsu and 35 per cent. in eighteen co-operatives 
in Szechwan.” * 


It was, therefore, surprising when in 1958 Peking executed a complete 
about-face, introducing the now famous “ great leap forward,” abandon- 
ing its propaganda for birth control, “liberating”? the women from 
domestic chores in order to give them the opportunity to work in the 
field and factory and proclaiming a severe manpower shortage in China. 
Literally hundreds of reports appeared in the mainland press describing 
the difficulties encountered in all segments of the national economy, and 
particularly in agriculture, as a result of this manpower shortage.* How 
is it possible to go from a surplus to a shortage in agricultural manpower 
over a period of months? Is this really a problem, or is it another 
instance of Communist fiction created for political reasons? If, in fact, 
there is a shortage of manpower in rural China, how and why did it 
come about? 

The rural people’s communes and the “ great leap forward’ came 


8 Chiao-hsueh yii Yen-chiu (Teach and Study), February 4, 1957. 

4 One of the more pessimistic statements appeared in the People’s Daily: ‘“‘ As a 
result of the great leap forward in industrial and agricultural production in 1958, 
there was a shortage of labour in the rural areas, which amounted to 100,000,000,000 
man-days (calculated on the basis of productivity, work attendance and labour norms 
of 1957)’ (People’s Daily, March 12, 1959). 
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onto the Chinese scene in the middle of 1958 within a few months of 
each other. Both phenomena precipitated major policy changes through- 
out the economy and the daily life of every individual, and both reflected 
the apparent conviction that any use of manpower with a productivity 
above zero would be advantageous. A nation-wide campaign was 
initiated to mobilise every available pair of hands for some form of 
productive labour. Millions of women were “released” for full-time 
field work by the establishment of dining halls, vast child-care facilities, 
and services facilities for mending clothes, cleaning houses and 
performing other domestic chores. Professors and students at universi- 
ties and institutes were required to devote a certain proportion of their 
time to productive labour. Even children walking back from school had 
to carry baskets to collect manure along the side of the road, while old 
people in the so-called “‘ happiness homes ”’ were put to work weaving 
baskets and performing other tasks within their capability. 

Estimates of the size of China’s rural labour force have always been 
little more than educated guesses. Neither the policies nor the statistics 
of the Chinese Communists have made it possible to improve on the 
accuracy of manpower estimates. From the nature and context of official 
reports it is apparent that the Chinese themselves possess only approxi- 
mate figures on the number and characteristics of the manpower 
available to them. It is also apparent that the figures quoted in most 
discussions on manpower resources exclude the marginal labour force 
and are usually limited to the population within the main working ages.* 

The journal Red Flag reported that “‘in the rural areas of our 
country there are a total of some 230 million full- and half-manpower 
units, including both men and women, ox a little over 200 million full- 
manpower units.” ® Another source stated that “rural labour power 
constitutes roughly one-third to two-fifths of the rural population of our 
country.” 7 The application of these proportions to the rural population 
of 550 million—the figure most frequently quoted by the Chinese during 
the more recent years—yields a labour force of anywhere from 183 to 220 
million. In 1960 a member of the Secretariat of the Central Committee 
reported that there were 24,000 people’s communes and that each com- 
mune had an average of 10,000 able-bodied labourers, statistics pointing 
to a very approximate total of 240 million able-bodied labourers in rural 
China. The Minister of Agricultural Machine Building Industry stated 


5 ** At present a male between 18 and 50 or a female between 18 and 45 is considered 
a full labourer. A male between 51 and 60 and a female between 46 and 55, or a 
youth, either male or female, between 17 and 18 is considered a half labourer ” 
(Chi-hua Yii T’ung-chi [Planning and Statistics], No. 11, August 23, 1959). Although 
this definition may not be strictly adhered to, some similar formula is probably used 
as a guide for calculating manpower reserves in the communes. 

6 Hung-ch’i (Red Flag), No. 6, March 16, 1960. 

7 Peking Review, October 18, 1960. 8 People’s Daily, April 9, 1960. 
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that 30 million labour units represent about 14 per cent. of the current 
labour power in rural China, indicating a total of about 215 million 
persons in the rural labour force.® 

In some cases the reports refer to the actual number of individuals, 
while in others a factor is used to convert part-time workers into full- 
time labour units. The distinction between the two concepts is not 
always apparent in the figures and is not always indicated in the 
analyses. Although there are other reported figures in addition to 
those presented above, most of them fall approximately within the 
same range and shed little additional light. Since within the 
present context there is no real need to make a precise estimate 
of the available manpower in rural China, a figure of 225,000,000, or 
roughly 40 per cent. of the rural population, seems adequate as a general 
guide for the discussion that follows. It appears to be compatible both 
with the reported data and with the age and sex structure of the popula- 
tion..° Women probably constitute between 40 and 45 per cent. of this 
total. 


Pronouncements on labour shortage in China have usually been 
followed by discussions which emphasise the fact that the solution to this 
problem lies in increased productivity. Whereas the efforts to increase 
the productivity of the urban workers have been more or less consistent 
and straightforward, the approach to mechanisation of agriculture has 


passed through several curious stages. Discussion has revolved about the 
question of whether the introduction of tractors and other agricultural 
machinery would intensify the problem of surplus agricultural manpower. 
As late as 1957, articles appeared in various publications pointing out the 
dangers in mechanising farming in a country with excess manpower. For 
example, ‘‘ Under the present conditions in China—a huge population 
growing rapidly, economic backwardness and insufficient supply of 
mechanical equipment—we should fully utilise the rich labour resources 
to raise production and not blindly look for higher rates of labour 
productivity.” 72, Even the Minister of Agriculture, Liao Lu-yen, stated 
that “‘ . .. hasty introduction of mechanisation will not be welcome to the 


9 People’s Daily, April 11, 1960. 

10 Relatively precise estimates of the size of the potential labour force may be derived 
from the age and sex structure of a country’s population. Because detailed age-sex 
statistics were not published following the 1953 census-registration of China, nor 
since then, an estimate on this basis is impossible. The present statement refers to 
a model age and sex structure considered appropriate for China. 

Most reported figures fall within this range. For example: ‘‘ Today women consti- 

tute 45 per cent. of the labour power in rural China” (New China News Agency 

[NCNA], September 23, 1959). A 1958 sample survey of ‘‘ 228 typical co-opera- 

tives ” comprising 76,749 households, showed that 43-3 per cent. of the total rural 

labour force are women (T’ung-chi Yen-chiu [Statistical Research], August 23, 1958). 
12 Hsin Chien-she (New Construction), No. 6, 1957. 
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masses and will not necessarily increase agricultural production. ...” ™* 
He went on to explain that mechanisation may be efficiently introduced 
only in areas where population density is low or in some industrial crop 
areas, its use thus being limited to a very small area of China." 

Because of this limitation, almost all of the agricultural machinery was 
concentrated in the hands of a small number of state farms. Towards the 
end of the First Five-Year Plan there were only 710 state farms, located 
primarily on the plains of Manchuria and North China.* Even in these 
regions, however, the rate of agricultural mechanisation has been limited 
by the inability of China to produce the machinery and train the neces- 
sary personnel to use and maintain it. In Heilungkiang Province, one of 
the few areas adaptable to mechanised agriculture, only 20 per cent. of 
the cultivated land was farmed by machines in 1959.** It is doubtful if 
any other province in China has a higher proportion of land under 
machine cultivation. 

By the time the “ great leap forward ”’ was fully under way, the objec- 
tions to speedy mechanisation of agriculture were swept aside. It was 
pointed out that, although Mao’s original timetable called for nation-wide 
technical reforms in twenty to twenty-five years, it was now possible, 
because “‘ Socialist transformation has been basically accomplished ahead 
of schedule,”’ to introduce technical reforms much sooner.’ Actually, the 
capital investment required to mechanise agriculture was beyond the 
capacity of China and would have contributed to greater productivity if 
applied elsewhere in the economy. Nevertheless, the government’s 1960 
allocation of steel for the manufacture of farm machinery far exceeded 
that of any other year.** The number of tractors did increase more 
rapidly, but their number was still negligible in relation to the vast areas 
of land requiring cultivation. In 1960 there were 59,000 tractors (in 
units of 15 h.p.),’° and the “‘ total mechanised farming area has reached 
5 per cent. of the total cultivated area.”’ ?° Although for China even this 
accomplishment is impressive, two factors must be kept in mind. In the 


18 Chung-kuo Nung-pao (Chinese Agriculture), No. 5, March 10, 1957. 

14 “ The terrain of our country is very complex: high mountains, plateaus and hills 
constitute 69 per cent. of our land, and only about 31 per cent. of it are plains and 
basins. In China there are many watered fields, the farming plots are small, and 
many areas in the south are filled with water systems” (Hsueh-hsi [Study], No. 1, 
January 3, 1958). It must be added that the greatest proportion of the 31 per cent. 
of relatively flat land is not suitable for cultivation. 

15 Because during the drive for communalisation many state farms were incorporated 
into communes, their future role as agricultural production units was uncertain for 
some time. By 1960, however, a number of articles appeared which made it clear 
that, at least for the present, state farms will continue as independent units outside 
the commune system. 

16 NCNA, July 12, 1959. 

17 Hsueh-hsi (Study), No. 1, January 3, 1958. 

18 NCNA, March 17, 1960. 

19 People’s Daily, April 11, 1960. 

20 Hung-ch’i (Red Flag), No. 4, February 16, 1960. 
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first place, most of the land farmed by machinery is still concentrated in 
very limited regions. In the second place, because the term “‘ mechanised 
farming ”’ is often used very loosely in the Communist terminology, there 
may be a tendency to misunderstand and to exaggerate.” The important 
points here, however, are that, until now, mechanisation of agriculture 
has not released any significant number of peasants for other activites 
and that the gigantic mass lavour schemes both in and out of agriculture 
have been in no way connected with mechanisation. 

The new agricultural techniques instituted subsequent to the adoption 
of an eight-point agricultural charter in 1958 relied primarily on the most 
intensive type of labour utilisation. Three of the eight basic requisites 
for agricultural production—deep ploughing and soil improvement, ferti- 
lisation and irrigation—have been especially significant from the point of 
view of labour input. (The value of some of these measures as they are 
carried out in China—at best questionable in terms of increased agricul- 
tural production—is a subject outside the scope of this paper and is not 
considered here.) 

The zeal with which the cadres attempted to implement Party agricul- 
tural policy is well illustrated by the deep-ploughing campaign. Since the 
leaders concluded that land should be dug to a minimum depth of one 
foot, it then followed that ploughing it up to a depth of two feet must be 
twice as good. On this premise, millions of peasants, using for the most 
part only the most primitive tools, dug up thousands of square miles of 
land to depths of one, two, or more feet. ‘‘ According to statistics com- 
piled by the Ministry of Agriculture, between August and December of 
1958, a total of 805,920,000 mou of farmland have been deep-ploughed. 

Sixty-five per cent. of this land has been ploughed to a depth of 
more than one foot (11 per cent. reaching a depth of two feet). ... 
A total labour force of 100 million persons had been mobilised to 
participate in this deep-ploughing movement.” *? 

No less enthusiastic have been the efforts of communes to collect and 
spread animal and human excreta, to move tons of mud from the bottoms 
of stagnant ponds and canals and to collect all types of other organic 
materials in order to fertilise the fields. Many descriptions of these 
activities are vivid and detailed, while most of the statistics are grossly 
exaggerated : 

In 1958, an average of 150 tons of manure was applied on every hectare 
of land in China. On many of the high-yield plots, the amount reached 


300, 375, or even more than 750 tons per hectare.... In rice-growing 
Kwangtung Province, 2,400 million tons of manure have been prepared, 


21 For example, an article in a provincial newspaper proclaims the need to popularise 
such “* advanced tools ” as the “ rope-drawn track plough ” (Anhwei Jih-pao, October 
18, 1958, quoted by Union Research Service, Vol. 14, No. 5, January 16, 1959). 

22 People’s Daily, September 11, 1958. 
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enough to apply 720 tons of manure to every hectare of spring-sown 
crops.” 


A simple calculation reveals the ridiculous nature of these figures. To 
apply the minimum 150 tons of manure to every hectare of cultivated 
land in China would require that every one of the 225 million peasants 
in the rural labour force collect 66 tons of manure. A formidable task! 
It is undeniable, however, that a large segment of manpower has been 
engaged in the collection and application of fertiliser. A report that ‘** 90 
million peasants are engaged in collecting manure and moving it to the 
fields” ** is probably realistic as an order of magnitude, although 
obviously this figure does not represent a full-time labour force. 

Efforts to increase irrigated lands and to improve and conserve soil 
have been going on for years, but never with the “‘ great leap forward ” 
intensity. Literally thousands of small and large projects are being 
undertaken throughout rural China. In the process of building earthen 
dams, canals, and terraces, and in general changing the Chinese terrain, 
mountains of earth have been moved by the people. In December 1959, 
Li Fu-ch’un, vice-premier and chairman of the State Planning Committee, 
announced that “ the building of irrigation projects constitutes the most 
important condition for raising China’s agricultural production,” and 
launched a campaign for water conservation which engaged as many as 
77 million persons during the winter of 1959-60. In an earlier estimate, 
the Vice-Minister of Agriculture was either more conservative or used 
figures converted to full-time manpower units, for he stated that during 
1960 about 10 per cent. of the rural labour power would be required to 
work in water and soil conservation.”* 

There are several other labour-intensive activities in which the 
Chinese peasants are required to participate. Prior to 1958 considerable 
efforts were exerted in the attempt to increase the acreage under cultiva- 
tion by transferring people into the sparsely-settled peripheral provinces 
to break up and cultivate previously unused lands. Since 1958 land 
reclamation has continued, but about 80 per cent. of the reclaimed land 
has been located in established agricultural regions and has consisted 
primarily of poor quality land which had previously dropped out of 
cultivation. In addition there has been more intensive terracing of hill- 
sides, plowing over and levelling of village burial grounds, etc. A 


28 NCNA, February 18, 1959. 

24 NCNA, March 3, 1959. 

25 Reported by the Minister of Water Conservancy and Electric Power in People’s 
Daily, April 10, 1960. Another source stated that nearly 30 million women partici- 
pated in the construction of water conservation projects in 1959 (Hung-ch’i [Red 
Flag], No. 5, March 1, 1960). 

26 Chung-kuo Nung-pao (Chinese Agriculture), No. 17, September 8, 1959. Applying 
this percentage to the previously estimated rural labour force of 225 million, a 
figure of only 22-5 million is obtained. 
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probably somewhat exaggerated report stated that “more than 3-3 
million hectares of virgin and waste land have been opened up by the 
people’s communes since the beginning of winter ” *“—that is, during the 
four or five months of the 1959-60 winter. 

Also obviously inflated are the statistics which report that, during a 
nationwide afforestation campaign in the spring of 1959, ‘‘ 263,000 
hectares of land are being afforested each day,” ** while the plan for the 
year calls for the afforestation of 26-6 million hectares, not including 
the planting of “‘ 40 billion trees” along railways and highways and in 
villages.2° While these figures need not be taken literally, there is 
undoubtedly a broad programme of afforestation under way, which, if 
properly carried out, would impose a considerable burden on the rural 
labour force. 

Despite the fact that all these activities would seem to be more than 
adequate to absorb any of the surplus agricultural manpower—both 
“* disguised ’’ and seasonal—the Party has placed additional demands on 
the Chinese peasant. As part of the “great leap forward” the Com- 
munists introduced the concept of the so-called “‘ labour army,” which 
was to convert every worker into the ideal of the “all-round man” ; 
that is, an individual who is interchangeably or simultaneously, as the 
case may be, a peasant, a worker, a merchant, a student and a militiaman. 
Although the régime has not had any great success in mass production 
of this all-purpose individual, it did manage to introduce activities which 
were both time-consuming and quite foreign to rural China. Peasants 
were expected to participate in numerous indoctrination meetings, attend 
literacy and other classes, and spend many hours in intensive military 
training, as well as to build and operate a variety of newly-established 
commune industries. 

Of particular significance in terms of labour utilisation has been the 
creation of commune industries. Unable to industrialise their cities 
rapidly enough to absorb the excess rural manpower, the Chinese leaders 
have made a significant innovation: instead of bringing the surplus 
labour to industry, they attempted to bring industry to the surplus labour. 
Because of the prestige value associated with non-agricultural work, 
village industry was a fairly popular novelty, and local cadres concen- 
trated large quantities of resources and manpower for its construction and 
operation. They were encouraged by the Party’s numerous proclama- 
tions to the effect that industry is the key to China’s future. The first 
effort—the programme of producing steel in hundreds of thousands of 


27 NCNA, March 9, 1960. There have even been references to the effect that total 
land under cultivation should be decreased. Available statistics have not revealed 
such a trend. 

28 Peking Radio Home Service, March 12, 1959. 

29 People’s Daily, March 9, 1959. 
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back-yard furnaces—turned out to be a complete fiasco and was aban- 
doned less than a year after it was initiated. In addition to producing 
low-grade, unusable steel at an excessive cost, the back-yard steel pro- 
duction effort has had an adverse effect on agricultural production. 
“With a major force of 50 million (including women) throughout China 
participating in the iron and steel movement, much of the major agri- 
cultural work fell upon the shoulders of women,” *° who apparently had 
a difficult time keeping up with the needs of agriculture. 

Although this particular programme was abandoned, the lesson was 
not learned, for in an attempt to make each commune a self-sufficient 
unit other types of industries were rapidly built and expanded. By the 
end of 1959 there were ‘‘ 200,000 industrial production units set up by 
the rural communes throughout the country,” including 20,000 plants for 
manufacturing and repairing farm implements, 136 farm machinery 
manufacturing plants, 19,000 chemical plants (including 11,600 chemical 
fertiliser plants), 20,000 building materials plants, 2,800 ferrous metal 
plants, 6,100 fuel plants and mines, 16,000 timber plants, and so on.” ** 
As in the case of the term “ mechanisation,’’ the use of the word 
** industry ’”’ may be deceiving. According to a survey conducted in a 
number of provinces, “only 15 per cent. of the commune-operated 
industries have been mechanised or semi-mechanised, while in some areas 
only 5 or 6 per cent., or even less, have been so innovated.” *? Thus, 


commune industries are, for the most part, little more than handicraft- 
type operations with primitive equipment and a large labour force. In 
1960 there were 5 million full-time workers employed in commune 
industries.** 


In view of the apparent problems that China has been facing in con- 
nection with commune industries, it is somewhat surprising—if the report 
can be believed—that in approximately two years the gross production 
value of the rural commune industry reached 10 billion yuan, or roughly 
5 per cent. of the total value of national production.** The People’s 
Daily announced that “ disorderly management of labour, inefficiency 
and waste of labour had prevailed in various commune-operated indus- 
tries and in the specialised labour teams and production brigades.” ** 
Many projects were originally planned to operate only during the slack 
agricultural season, but were actually operated the year round. Some 


80 People’s Daily, November 12, 1958. 

81 Hung-ch’i (Red Flag), No. 17, September 1, 1960. 

82 Ta Kung Pao, May 4, 1960, from JPRS 3866, September 15, 1960. The same source 
admits that without heavy equipment and technically trained personnel commune- 
operated industries cannot attack big problems. 

33 Peking Review, March 1, 1960. Excludes the additional millions who have 
participated in the construction of these industries. 

84 Hung-ch’i (Red Flag), No. 17, September 1, 1960. 

85 People’s Daily, July 11, 1960. 
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enterprises which may have been fairly suitable for a small-scale opera- 
tion were expanded far beyond the size conveniently manageable by a 
commune. Despite the attempt to create the “all-round man ’’—the 
interchangeable labour unit—there are indications of excessive over- 
specialisation. For example, individuals assigned to specific tasks, both 
in and out of agriculture, such as vegetable gardening, animal feeding, 
tobacco drying, and even manure collecting, begin to consider themselves 
as specialists and refuse to work in the fields, even though only a portion 
of their time is occupied by their primary tasks. Finally, there is a 
tendency, common throughout the economy, to overstaff the administra- 
tive organs at all levels of the commune system. The net effect of all 
these factors, of course, has been an inefficient and wasteful use of the 
available manpower. 

The excesses of the innovations of the “ great leap forward ”’ in labour 
utilisation have had a series of repercussions, which the Communists 
failed to anticipate. A 1957 survey showed that 90 per cent. of the time 
spent by the peasants in production was devoted to agricultural and 
subsidiary production, while 5-8 per cent. was spent in capital construc- 
tion, 2*7 per cent. in managerial work and 1°5 per cent. in voluntary 
labour for the State.** By 1960, a drastic change had occurred in the 
occupational distribution of the rural labour force. It was reported that 
“* only a little over 50 per cent. of the manpower is actually engaged in 
agricultural production” and that the labour shortage is due primarily 
to the increased number of workers in non-agricultural activities such as 
local industry, capital construction and communications.** 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the most disastrous effects of the 
manpower redistribution have been evident in agricultural production. 
Because of the mass labour projects both in the field of agriculture and 
outside agriculture, and because of the inefficient utilisation of available 
manpower in the attempt to do too much in too short a time, the labour 
shortage reported by the Communists has indeed been real and serious, 
although self-imposed and in a sense artificial. This inadequate labour 
supply for agriculture is one of several important factors responsible for 
the admittedly severe food shortage in China today.** 

Starting with the summer of 1960, there has been a gradual intensifi- 
cation of the drive to make agriculture the foundation of China’s 


36 The survey covered 228 typical cooperatives throughout the country and was reported 
in T’ung-chi Yen-chiu (Statistical Study), August 23, 1958. 

37 Hung-ch’i (Red Flag), No. 6, March 16, 1960. 

88 In January 1961, Peking acknowledged that last year’s farm production plan was 
not fulfilled. Although this failure was attributed to the worst weather in a century, 
it is suspected that man-made factors played a more important role in the crop 
deficiencies. In addition to the labour shortage, one of the most important factors 
responsible for the low efficiency of commune agriculture is the lack of incentive for 
the peasant. An attempt to reward individuals according to their need and not their 
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economy. There have even been suggestions in the Press that, if neces- 
sary, the pace of industrial expansion may be slowed to permit a greater 
investment in agriculture. To counteract the trend toward utilising rural 
manpower for all forms of non-agricultural and marginally-related activi- 
ties, the People’s Daily stated editorially that “‘ the labour force must be 
used for agricultural production first, particularly in the cultivation of 
grain...” *°; six months later it concluded that 95 per cent. of the rural 
labour force should be assigned to agriculture.*° Non-essential commune 
industries were to be discontinued, while other industrial enterprises on 
the communes were to suspend operations during the busy farming 
seasons and reduce their personnel by as much as 50 per cent.*? 

The implications of the preceding discussion go far beyond the 
presented statistics and chronology. Indeed, the whole future of China 
hinges on how successfully and efficiently she will be able to utilise her 
rural manpower, for no matter what may be the Party line of the 
moment, agriculture has been and will continue to be the key to China’s 
aspirations. Agricultural production must be sufficient to support the 
rapidly growing population, to supply the raw materials for much of the 
country’s expanding industry and to produce a surplus for export. With 
proper planning and management and with maximal utilisation of 
scientific and technological advances in agriculture, China may be able 
to achieve a substantial growth in agricultural production. The com- 
munes, however, have not provided the answer. Because of the 
ambiguity of policy guidelines issued by Peking, because of faulty 
administration and leadership at the local level, and, most of all, because 
of the lack of built-in incentives for the individual peasant, the communes 
in their present form have proved to be a failure. Although it is doubtful 
whether China will completely abolish the communes, she is already 
undertaking some major revisions of the system. The direction of these 
changes is not yet clear, but the intent is to take the necessary measures 
to assure success in agriculture. 

From both the economic and political standpoint, the ways and means 
devised for utilising such rural manpower as is not directly engaged in 
the production of food are almost as important as the methods of utilising 
the manpower in agriculture. Were it not for the excesses of the “ great 
leap forward,” it might be possible to argue that China has been on the 
right track in her method of utilising surplus manpower since 1958. 

worth resulted in an absence of motivation. Related is the apparent attitude of 
the peasants in communes that all their basic needs will be taken care of by the 

State. Thus, food production is no longer a matter of life or death for each 

peasant family. Recent revisions of the commune system are attempting to return 

incentive to farming. 
89 People’s Daily, July 27, 1960. 


40 People’s Daily, December 18, 1960. 
41 NCNA, July 27, 1960 
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Attempts to derive some economic profit from every available pair of 
hands and efforts to introduce some basic handicraft-type industries into 
rural areas would seem to constitute practical solutions to many of China’s 
difficulties. For the success of Chinese aims, however, a fine balance 
would have to be maintained among the various activities undertaken by 
the rural population, a course not held in the recent past. The statement 
in the People’s Daily that 95 per cent. of the rural manpower should be 
engaged strictly in agriculture suggests that rural production imbalance 
will continue into the future, as China retreats into the old patterns of 
utilising the rural labour force. 

If the Chinese leaders are capable of learning from their past mis- 
takes, they may be able to isolate these factors and practices that must 
be dropped and those that should be continued. There is no reason for 
China to have a shortage of unskilled rural manpower, because the real 
shortages continue to be arable land, capital, skilled manpower, efficient 
management—not manpower per se. Proper planning and efficient 
management and leadership at both the national and local levels should 
make it possible for rural China to absorb the ever-growing number of 
persons entering the labour force, and to provide the country with the 
time needed to continue the development of her industrial potential. 
The consequences implicit in the failure of Communist China to utilise 
her rural manpower rationally and efficiently may have far-reaching 


effects not only on the mainland of China but in the world at large. 





Manpower Absorption in the 


Non-Agricultural Branches of the 
Economy of Communist China, 1953-58* 


By JOHN PHILIP EMERSON 


ALTHOUGH based on fragmentary data, analysis of employment in the six 
years 1953 to 1958 is of great interest for what it reveals of the 
relationships between urban working age, population growth, increasing 
non-agricultural employment, and Chinese Communist economic 
policies. The sharp reversal in 1958 of past trends in the growth 
of the urban population and non-agricultural employment has no 
parallel in the history of China or probably any other country. 
In a single year the earlier phenomenon of urban population 
steadily growing at an average rate far higher than that of non- 
agricultural or urban employment disappeared. In 1958 both non- 
agricultural and urban employment grew so much that a migration 
from countryside to town of unprecedented magnitude occurred in order 
to meet the increased demands for urban labour. Most curious of all, 
the connection between growth of the urban population and growth of 
non-agricultural employment, implicit in programmes of expansion of the 
non-agricultural branches of the economy undertaken by the Chinese 
Communists, appears to have been largely outside the scope of Marxist- 
Leninist concepts and of Communist economic planning. 

First, however, the quality of statistical data and some of the condi- 
tions under which these data were collected for the period under discus- 
sion are presented in outline. No proper appreciation of employment 
figures for China is possible without a careful examination of the systems 
of collecting data about the labour force and of the record-keeping from 
which these figures came. This prerequisite applies in some degree to 
the official statistics of any country, but the staggering magnitude of the 
problems of collecting such data in China makes analysis of the statistical 
system indispensable. 

In 1949 the Chinese Communists gained political and military control 
of China. They became masters of a vast and complex household, the 


* This article is based on a study by the U.S. Bureau of the Census of recent frag- 
mentary Mainland China labour force data. It was presented at the 1961 annual 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies. 
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contents of which they did not know. Late in 1952 the State Statistical 
Bureau was founded to gather statistical data on a nationwide basis in 
preparation for the First Five-Year Plan, which was to start in the follow- 
ing year. At the start of the Plan in 1953 much of the economy still lay 
outside effective control of the Communists and was therefore considered 
for most purposes beyond the scope of economic planning. 

The quality of statistical data published by the régime depends in part 
on the scope of Communist economic planning and control, inasmuch as 
the planning and statistical authorities have concentrated on obtaining 
statistical data for those parts of the economy under state control and 
slated for expansion. During the First Five-Year Plan period, 1953-57, 
planning was extended year by year to cover larger and larger propor- 
tions of the non-agricultural branches of the economy. Extension of 
planning called for commensurate extension of statistical coverage. For 
some parts of the economy, periodic statistical reporting systems were 
established; others were covered by one-time censuses or surveys; still 
others were explored by a combination of both methods. Statistical 
reporting even in the areas served by periodic reports was generally 
established piecemeal by methods of trial and error. The Communists 
directed their greatest efforts to gathering data on modern industry and in 
general neglected the traditional portions of the non-agricultural branches.” 
For these reasons the quality of published data varies considerably from 
year to year and also between branches of the economy for the same 
year. 

Furthermore, data for 1958 and later in general appear to be 
markedly inferior to those available for the period 1953-57, because of a 
variety of changes in the data reporting systems and, more important, 
because the Chinese Communist Party took command of statistical 
operations in 1958. This last event requires a few words of explanation. 

During its formative years, from 1953-57, the State Statistical 
Bureau was staffed and run by professional statisticians and economists. 
They appear to have been professionals first and Party members second, 
inasmuch as they gave first priority to improvement of the statistical data 
collecting systems and to the centralisation of national statistical work 


1 Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, “ 1953-nien t’ung-chi kung-tso chien-t’ao ho 1954-nien t’ung-chi 

kung-tso yao-tien” (‘‘ An Examination of 1953 Statistical Work and Important 
Points in 1954 Statistical Work ”’), T’ung-chi Kung-tso T’ung-hsin (Statistical Work 
Bulletin) (hereafter cited as TCKT), No. 1, April 12, 1954, pp. 4-11. 
Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, “ Ti-ssu chieh ch’iian-kuo t’ung-chi kung-tso hui-i tsung-chieh 
pao-kao”” (“Summary Report of the Fourth All-China Statistical Work Con- 
ference”), TCKT, No. 5, May 17, 1955, pp. 1-7, especially p. 3; Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, 
* Tsai ti-wu chieh ch’iian-kuo t’ung-chi kung-tso hui-i shang ti tsung-chieh pao-kao 
chi-yao”” (“Important Points in the Summary Report of the Fifth All-China 
Statistical Work Conference ”), TCKT, No. 5, March 14, 1956, pp. 8-13, especially 
p. 10. 
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under the Bureau’s direction and control.* In 1958 the Communist Party 
assumed such direction and control. The professional statisticians 
were ordered to obey the Party cadres without reservation.* The effect 
on the quality of statistics was catastrophic, particularly in agricultural 
statistics.* 

Even prior to 1958, however, though statistical work had been rela- 
tively free of the stultifying effects of the imposition of Communist 
dogma, its immunity was not absolute. Such development of collecting 
statistical data as occurred from 1952-57 was made under extremely 
difficult circumstances. The Chinese Communists regard Marxism- 
Leninism and the contributions of Mao Tse-tung as the true science. 
They consider Western-trained social scientists not only as people who 
spread erroneous ideas, but also as active enemies of Marxism- 
Leninism.* Publications under Party direction have blackened all the 
social sciences which are not easily amenable to Marxist manipu- 
lation. Social scientists with Western academic backgrounds, particularly 
sociologists, have been exposed again and again to public ridicule and 
forced repeatedly to make public confessions of past crimes and criminal 
thoughts against the people and the Party.". They have been largely 


3 Hsiieh, as cited in note 1, and “ Ti-i-ke wu-nien chi-hua ch’i-chien wo-kuo t’ung-chi 

kung-tso ti ch’u-pu ching-yen ho chin-hou jen-wu ” (‘‘ Introductory Experiences in 
Chinese Statistical Work During the First Five-Year Plan Period and Future 
Tasks ”), TCKT, No. 21, November 14, 1957, pp. 1-21. 
One announcement of the 1958 reform in statistical work is contained in Ch’en 
Chien-fei, ‘‘ P’ien-ti k’ai-hua, ch’eng-hsiang ping-chii shih-hsien ch’iian-sheng t’ung-chi 
kung-tso ti ta-yo-chin” (‘‘ Everywhere Bloom, and Realize a Big Leap Forward 
in Statistical Work Throughout the Province in City and Village Alike ”), TCKT, 
No. 14, July 29, 1958, pp. 8-12. 

Adverse judgment of State Statistical Bureau professionals on the 1958 statistical 
work reform is recorded in “‘ Further Improve the Accuracy of Statistical Data for 
a Continued Big Leap Forward in the National Economy,” Chi-hua yii t'ung-chi 
(Plans and Statistics) (hereafter cited as CHYTC), translated in Extracts from China 
Mainland Magazines (hereafter cited as ECMM) (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate- 
General), No. 181, August 31, 1959, pp. 27-33. 

The first announcement of 1958 economic achievements appears in ‘‘ Communiqué 
on China’s Economic Growth in 1958,”” New China News Agency (hereafter cited 
as NCNA), April 14, 1959, contained in Current Background (hereafter cited as 
CB) (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General), No. 558, April 20, 1959, pp. 1-11. 
The sharp downward revision of agricultural outputs appears in “ State Statistical 
Bureau Revises Agricultural Production Figures for 1958,” NCNA, August 26, 1959, 
translated in CB, No. 589, September 1, 1959, pp. 10-11. 

Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, “ Po-ch’ih t’ung-chi hsiieh-chia chung ti yu-p’ai yen-lun ” (“ Criti- 
cize Rightist Discussions of Statistical Specialists”), Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s 
Daily), August 30, 1957, p. 7; and “ Statistics and Statisticians,” China News 
Analysis, No. 196, September 13, 1957, pp. 1-6. 

An account of Fei Hsiao-t’ung’s involvement in the Hundred Flowers Campaign 
illustrates the treatment accorded one of the best known Chinese sociologists by the 
Chinese Communist Party. See Fei Hsiao-t’ung, “I Admit My Guilt to the 
People,” People’s Daily, July 14, 1957, translated in CB, No. 470, July 26, 1957, 
pp. 10-14. Fei wrote this confession after publication of two of three projected 
instalments of ‘Ch’ung-fang chiang-ts’un” (‘‘ River Village Revisited”), Hsin 
Kuan-ch’a (New Observer), Nos. 11 and 12, June 1 and 16, 1957. These two 
articles reported lower living standards in Hsien-kung Village in 1956 than in 1936, 
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excluded from government work, particularly in statistics. Thus, the 
work of the State Statistical Bureau has benefited very little from the 
experience of Western-trained Chinese statistical specialists. _Demo- 
graphy and sociology both have disappeared from university curricula.° 
The tentative beginnings made by Chinese Communist statisticians in the 
analysis of manpower and employment apparently ceased after the Party 
took command of statistical work in 1958. 

The last outspoken critic of Party economic policy was Ma Yin-ch’u, 
the 76-year-old President of Peking University. After his vigorous 
restatement late in 1959 of his previous comments on the Party’s 
economic policy,*® he was removed from his position as President of 
Peking University in April 1960.1: His published articles drew attention 
to the inability of Chinese Communist theoreticians to relate population 
growth to the growth of employment and economic expansion. Ma’s 
chief criticism of Communist economic policy was that agriculture was 
being sacrificed for industrial development, particularly that of heavy 
industry, and that greatly increased investment in agriculture was needed 
if farmers were to meet the increasing demands of the growing population 
for food and other agricultural products. The Party apologists in article 
after article could think of no better reply than to belabour Ma as a 
Malthusian. They never attempted to rebut his criticisms, as Ma himself 
was not slow to point out. 

Inherent in any published expression of the relationship of the growth 
of non-agricultural employment to urban population growth in China is 
the danger of criticising Communist economic policy. Ma Yin-ch’u is 
the most celebrated example of such a critic. Discussion in absolute 
figures of the relatively small growth of non-agricultural employment and 
the rapid increase of urban population from 1953-57 draws attention 
to the gap, noticed by the Communists in 1957, between the total increase 


when he had last worked there, gathering data summarized in Peasant Life in 
China. Wu Ching-ch’ao, Ch’en Ta, and others were similarly treated. 

““ Wei-le pang-chu kuo-chia t’ung-chi chii cheng-feng Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao chii-chang 
yao-ch’ing Ching Chin pu-fen ching-chi-hsiieh t’ung-chi-hsiieh chiao-shou chii-hsing 
tso-t’an-hui (“‘ Director of the State Statistical Bureau, Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, Invites 
Professors of Economics and Statistics in Peking and Tientsin to a Symposium to 
Help in the Rectification of the State Statistical Bureau”), TCKT, No. 12, June 29, 
1959, pp. 1-10. 

Tung Chieh, ‘‘ Chien-li wu-ch’an chieh-chi jen-k’ou hsiieh ” (“‘ Establish a Proletarian 
Demography ”’), Hsin Chien-she (New Construction), No. 4, April 3, 1957, pp. 1-3. 
Ma Yin-ch’u, “ Wo-ti che-hsiieh ssu-hsiang ho ching-chi li-lun’’ (“‘ My Philosophical 
Thought and Economic Theory ’’), Hsin Chien-she (New Construction), No. 11, 
November 7, 1959, pp. 21-55, translated in ECMM, No. 195, January 11, 1960, 
pp. 1-46. 

*“ Appointments and Removals Approved by State Council at its 98th Meeting,” 
NCNA, July 25, 1957, translated in Survey of the China Mainland Press (hereafter 
cited as SCMP) Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General, No. 2244, p. 1. 
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of urban population and urban employment.’? Analysis of this relation- 
ship could be construed as reflecting criticism of the primary Communist 
economic policy of creating a heavy industry base as rapidly as possible, 
for concentration of investment capital in heavy industry requires a far 
larger amount of capital per worker than in almost any other part of the 
economy and therefore provides fewer new jobs than any other allocation 
of investment funds.** The risk of appearing to criticise this basic 
economic policy seems to be the chief obstacle which has kept the Com- 
munists from acknowledging the relationship between non-agricultural 
employment and urban population growth. 

Totals for non-agricultural employment include all urban employment 
as well as a small rural component. Inhabitants of urban areas hold 
about 70 per cent. of all non-agricultural jobs in mainland China.“ 
Throughout this article the term “* non-agricultural employment ” means 
remunerative full-time employment. It does not include unpaid mass 
labour used chiefly in large-scale construction projects.** 

Non-agricultural employment from 1953-57 rose from 36-5 to 40-9 
million persons, at an average rate of increase of about 2-2 per cent. 
per year. Of the absolute increase of 4-4 million, 2-5 million persons, or 
nearly 60 per cent., were added during 1953, the first year of the First 
Five-Year Plan. An additional half million persons were added during 
1954, bringing the total to about 39-5 million persons. During 1955 and 


1956, non-agricultural employment remained nearly stationary at the 
1954 year-end level. In 1957, the last year of the Plan, 1-5 million 


12 “* Non-Productive Populations in Cities Too Large and Growing Too Fast,’”’” NCNA, 
July 25, 1957, translated in SCMP, No. 1582, pp. 1-2. 

13 Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, “‘ National Construction and Overall Arrangements for People’s 
Livelihood,” Hsiieh-hsi (Study), No. 3, February 3, 1958, translated in ECMM, 
No. 129, May 19, 1958, pp. 38-39. 

Of the 1957 total of 24 million workers and employees, 20 million are reported as 
urban in Hsii Min, “ K’ao-lii sheng-huo wen-t’i yao-yu ch’iian-chii”’ (‘‘ Consider 
Problems of Livelihood in Terms of the Whole ’’), Kung-jen Jih-pao (Daily Worker) 
(hereafter cited as KJJP), December 20, 1957, p. 3. Remaining 1957 non-agricultural 
employment, persons other than workers and employees, is allocated according to 
a total of 3,460,000 urban handicraftsmen, reported in Sung P’ing, “* The Problem 
of Employment,”’ Lao-tung (Labour) (hereafter cited as LT), No. 21, October 4, 
1957, translated in ECMM, No. 117, February 3, 1958, p. 19. Similar allocations 
are made arbitrarily in the following employment categories for which reported urban 
employment data are lacking: 1 million urban of 2:5 million persons engaged in 
traditional forms of transport, 1 million urban of 1-5 million persons engaged in 
traditional forms of Chinese medicine, 1-4 million urban of 3-6 million peddlers and 
small merchants, 500,000 urban of 1-5 million fishing operatives, 500,000 urban of 
500,000 persons engaged in barbering, hotel-keeping, bathhouse and photographic 
studio operation, and cleaning and dyeing. 

Claims of 100 million peasants engaged in water conservancy projects in the winter 
of 1957-58 and 60 million persons engaged in smelting iron in backyard furnaces 
indicate something of the magnitude of the labour force deployed from time to 
time in such short-term projects. Since the State Statistical Bureau has never 
reported such labour in its economic communiqués, it is assumed that no regular 
accounting system was established to record it, and hence that no basis exists for 
estimating it as a whole from year to year. 
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persons apparently were added, bringing the total to nearly 41 million 
persons.*® 

Overall figures on the growth of non-agricultural employment during 
the Plan period conceal two opposite employment trends—a rapid 
increase in the modern non-agricultural sector of the economy and a 
sharp decline in traditional non-agricultural enterprises. The modern 
sector includes modern factory industry, modern construction, modern 
transport, state trade together with large private trading enterprises, and 
the state-controlled service branches of the economy. The traditional 
sector includes handicrafts, fishing, junks, carts, and other traditional 
means of transport, self-employed peddlers and small traders, practi- 
tioners of traditional Chinese medicine, and most midwives. Employ- 
ment of the modern sector grew from 15-6 to 23-9 million persons,’” a 
gain of 8-3 million persons, but in the traditional sector it fell from 20-9 
to 17 million persons,* a loss of 3-9 million persons, repeatedly noted 
with concern in the Chinese Press. Thus the overall net gain of 4-4 
million persons masks a significant change in the structure of non- 
agricultural employment. 

Employment in industry, construction, and modern transport grew 
by 4-3 million persons, accounting for more than half of the 8-3 million 
increase in the modern sector. Industrial employment rose from 5-3 to 
7:9 million persons,’® a gain of 2°6 million between 1953 and 1958. Of 


this gain, 80 per cent., or 2:1 million, were added to employment in heavy 
industry,”° reflecting the First Five-Year Plan policy of concentrating 
investment capital on the creation of a heavy industry base. The number 
of persons employed in construction and modern transport showed 
substantial gains of 900,000 ** and 800,000,” respectively. 


16 See Appendix. 

17 Employment in the modern sector is defined as the number of workers and employees 
in the non-agricultural branches of the economy, derived by subtracting the number 
of workers and employees in state farms and forestry from the total number of 
workers and employees. See Appendix. 

Employment in the traditional sector is defined as the total number of persons other 
than workers and employees engaged in the non-agricultural branches of the 
economy. See Appendix. 

** Wo-kuo kung-yeh, chien-she ti fei-yo fa-chan” (‘‘ The Flying Development of 
Industry in China’), T’ung-chi Yen-chiu (Statistical Research) (hereafter cited as 
TCYC), No. 9, September 23, 1958, p. 5. 

“* Progress of the Chinese Working Class,” NCNA, November 28, 1957, contained 
in SCMP, No. 1665, p. 32. 

“ Kuan-yii chih-kung sheng-huo kai-shan ch’ing-k’uang ti t’ung-chi_ tzu-liao” 
(“ Statistical Data Relating to the Rising Standards of Living of Workers and 
Employees ’’), Data Section, TCKT, No. 14, July 29, 1957, p. 13; and “ Chi-pen 
chien-she kung-tso ti ta-yo-chin ” (“‘ The Big Leap Forward in Basic Construction ”), 
TCYC, No. 9, September 23, 1958, p. 10, translated in ECMM, No. 153, January 
12, 1959, p. 34. 

See notes 19 and 21, and N. P. Vinogradov, ‘‘ Rabochiy klass Kitayskoy narodnoy 
respubliki ”’ (“‘ The Working Class of the Chinese People’s Republic”), Problemy 
vostokovedeniya) (Problems of the Far East), No. 2, 1960, p. 84, quoting Wo-kuo 
ti kuo-min ching-chi chien-she ho jen-min sheng-huo (China’s National Economic 
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On the other hand, employment in peddling and petty trade, in 
traditional forms of transport, and in handicrafts, the numerically most 
important branches of the traditional non-agricultural economy, fell from 
18 to 13 million persons. This includes declines of 3-2 million peddlers 
and small traders, of 1 million persons among those engaged in tradi- 
tional forms of transport, and of 800,000 handicraftsmen.”* These parts 
of the economy lay outside the sphere of state planning and were 
generally disregarded by the Communists as areas of investment. 

How did the rate of growth of the urban population compare with 
that of non-agricultural employment? The rate of growth of the urban 
population exceeded that of non-agricultural employment throughout the 
First Five-Year Plan. The urban population grew from 71-6 ** to 94-4 
million persons,”> or at an average rate of 5-9 per cent. per year, from 
1953-57. This rate is more than two and a half times the non- 
agricultural employment growth rate of 2-2 per cent. per year. Migration 
from countryside to town accounted for a reported increase of 8 million 
persons,”* about one-third of the total urban population growth. The 
effect of rural-urban migration on declines in rural non-agricultural 
employment cannot be estimated, because available information is 
insufficient. 


The increase in non-agricultural employment was evidently not large 
enough to absorb the increase in the urban population of the working 


ages (sixteen to sixty years for men and sixteen to fifty-five years for 
women), for towards the end of 1957 the Chinese Press contained 
repeated references to extensive urban unemployment. The rate of 
growth of urban employment was probably higher than that of non- 
agricultural employment in general, since declines in employment in the 
traditional non-agricultural portion of the economy were more pro- 
nounced in rural than in urban areas. Even if it is assumed that all 
declines in employment in the non-agricultural branches took place in rural 
areas and all gains occurred in urban areas, a highly improbable assump- 
tion, the growth rate of urban non-agricultural employment would have 


Construction and the People’s Livelihood) (Peking: State Statistical Bureau, 1958), 
p. 292 

23 See Appendix for sources of data on the number of persons other than workers 
and employees engaged in trade, traditional forms of transport, and handicrafts. 

24 Urban population totals from 1952 through 1956 are reported in “* Data on China’s 
Population from 1949 to 1956,” TCKT, No. 11, June 14, 1957, translated in ECMM, 
No. 91, July 22, 1957, pp. 23-24. 

25 The 1957 figure is extrapolated as a year-end total from 1956 and 1957 annual 
average urban population totals in Ernest Ni, Distribution of the Urban and Rural 
Population of Mainland China: 1953 and 1958 (Washington: U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1960), International Population Reports, Series P-95, 
No. 56, table B, p. 4. 

26 Sung P’ing, ‘“‘ The Problem of Employment,” LT, No. 21, October 4, 1957, trans- 
lated in ECMM, No. 117, pp. 22-23. 
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been only 5-6 per cent. per year, still below the 5-9 per cent. annual 
average growth rate of the urban population. 

The Chinese Communists were unprepared for the rapidity of the 
expansion of the urban population. Throughout the period from 1953- 
57, they repeatedly issued prohibitions of various sorts designed to 
halt migration to cities.2”7_ In 1955 and 1957 they reportedly used police 
escorts to return peasant migrants to their villages. In addition 
the Communist régime began in 1957 to send middle-school students 
and military dependants from the cities to rural villages. These measures, 
however, failed to stem the flow of migrants from farm to city. 

By the end of 1957 planners apparently had resigned themselves to 
the impossibility of preventing excessive growth of urban population and 
to the inability of the urban non-agricultural economy to expand rapidly 
enough to provide employment for the urban migrants of working ages. 
During the early months of 1958, immediately before the Big Leap 
Forward production drive began to gain momentum, high government 
officials continued to speak of the prospects of only a few new jobs in the 
modern non-agricultural branches of the economy during the rest of 
the year. 

Changes in the size and distribution by branch of the economy and by 
urban and rural residence of non-agricultural employment in 1958, which 
resulted from the Big Leap Forward, form the second group of data 
presented in this paper. According to preliminary estimates which take 
into account transfers from one branch of the economy to another, non- 
agricultural employment in 1958 grew from 40-9 to 58-3 million 
persons,”* an astounding increase of 43 per cent., occurring mostly in the 
last six months of the year. This increase in employment by 17-4 million 


27 The following sources indicate apparently ineffective attempts to control migration 
from farm to city from 1952 through 1957: ‘* Notice of Central-South Military 
Administrative Committee on Prevention of Flow of Rural Labour Power to Cities,”’ 
Ch’ang-chiang Jih-pao (Yangtse Daily), October 21, 1952, translated in SCMP, No. 
444, pp. 30-31; ‘‘ We Should Dissuade Peasants From Blindly Moving Towards 
Cities, Declares Social Affairs Department, Ministry of Interior,” People’s Daily, 
November 26, 1952, translated in SCMP, No. 468, pp. 11-12; ‘‘ Government 
Administration Council Directive on Dissuasion of Peasants From Blind Influx Into 
Cities,” NCNA, April 17, 1953, translated in SCMP, No. 554, pp. 24-25; ‘ Central 
People’s Government Ministry of Interior and Ministry of Labour Issue Joint 
Directive Concerning Continued Implementation of Directive Advising Against Blind 
Influx of Peasants Into Cities,” dated March 12, 1954, People’s Daily, March 15, 
1954, translated in SCMP, No. 774, pp. 8-9; “‘ Mobilise the Non-Productive Popula- 
tion in Cities to Return to Rural Areas for Production,’ Kuang-ming Jih-pao, 
December 29, 1955, translated in SCMP, No. 1203, pp. 8-9; ‘ Non-Productive 
Populations in Cities Too Large and Growing Too Fast,’”’ NCNA, July 25, 1957, 
translated in SCMP, No. 1582, pp. 1-2; ‘‘ The State Council’s Provisional Regula- 
tions Governing Recruitment of Temporary Workers in Rural Areas by Various 
Units,” and Ma Wen-jui (Minister of Labour), ‘ Explanations of State Council’s 
Provisional Regulations Governing Recruitment of Temporary Workers in Rural 
Areas by Various Units,” NCNA, December 13, 1957, translated in SCMP, No. 
1699, pp. 22-26. 

28 See Appendix. 
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persons in the single year of 1958 is four times as great as the 4-4 million- 
man increase of the preceding five years. 

The direction of this massive expansion and redirection of labour 
inputs plainly appears to have been towards industry, construction and 
modern transport. These three branches grew from 11-7 ** to 32 million 
persons,*° an increase of 20-3 million persons, or about 3 million more 
than the total net increase in non-agricultural employment of 17-4 
million persons. Industrial employment alone grew from 7:9 to 23-4 
million persons,** an increase of more than 15 million persons. Many 
other branches of the non-agricultural economy suffered employment 
losses.*? 


The enormous growth in industrial employment seems to reflect an 
attempt on the part of the Chinese Communists to make very large 
investments of unskilled labour in lieu of scarce capital and skills in 
order to achieve the very large target increases in industrial output. 
Productivity among the newly hired workers was reportedly very low,** 


29 Sources of data on 7-9 million industrial, 1-9 million construction and 1-9 million 
transport workers and employees are given in notes 19, 21 and 22. 

80 The sources of data on the number of industrial workers and employees in 1958 
are given in note 31. The 1958 total of 5-3 million construction workers and 
employees is reported in The Great Ten Years, p. 44. Sources of data used to 
estimate a 1958 year-end total of 3,278,000 workers and employees in transport, 
posts, and ‘telecommunications are: “‘ Railway Trade Union Congress Opens,” 
NCNA, April 7, 1958, contained in SCMP, No. 1749, p. 3; The Great Ten Years, 
pp. 131 and 137; Lii Cheng-ts’ao, “‘ Ten Years of Railroad Work,” People’s Daily, 
September 28, 1959, translated in CB, No. 607, p. 17; “* Railway Workers Evoke 
New Upsurge of the Movement for Production Increase and Economy,” KJJP, 
September 18, 1959, translated in SCMP, No. 2111, p. 11; Jen-min Yu-tien 
(People’s Posts and Telecommunications), No. 15, May 22, 1959, p. 5; “* National 
Conference of Outstanding Communications Workers Opens,’’ NCNA, April 20, 
1956, translated in SCMP, No. 1281, p. 7. 

Sources of data used to estimate industrial employment at the end of 1958 include 
in addition to that given in note 19: ‘‘On Raising of Labour Efficiency,” People’s 
Daily, May 15, 1959, p. 1, translated in SCMP, No. 2024, p. 1; Teng Chieh, as 
cited in Appendix under ‘“ Handicrafts”; ‘‘ Chua-chin shih-chi tseng-ch’an yuan- 
yen” (“Seize the Opportunity to Produce More Crude Salt” ), KJJP, May 4, 
1960, p. 2; Mao Ch’i-hua, “‘ Ch’ung-fen fa-hui ‘ ke ch’in so nung,’ pao-cheng sheng- 
ch’an chien-she keng ta yo-chin” (‘‘ Fully Bring Out ‘ From Each According to 
His Ability’ and Guarantee a Bigger Leap Forward in Production and Construc- 
tion’), LT, No. 1, January 3, 1959, p. 6; “‘ Community Workshops and Service 
Depéts Popular in China,’”” NCNA, January 8, 1960, contained in SCMP, No. 
2176, p. 6. 

Substantial transfers of workers and employees from trade and government admini- 
stration to industry in 1958 are mentioned in “ State Statistical Bureau’s Report on 
China’s Economic Growth in First Six Months of 1958,”” NCNA, August 2, 1958, 
contained in SCMP, No. 1830, p. 21. See also Mao Ch’i-hua, loc. cit. 

On the possibility and need for raising output among workers newly hired in 1958 
see: Ch’en Ta-lin, ‘‘ Raising Labour Productivity Is an Important Task,” KJJP, 
March 25, 1959, translated in SCMP, No. 1997, pp. 5-8; “‘ Fully Develop the 
Potentiality of Manpower Within Our Enterprises,” editorial, People’s Daily, March 
13, 1959, translated in SCMP, No. 1982, pp. 6-9; ‘‘On Raising of Labour 
Efficiency,” editorial, People’s Daily, May 19, 1959, translated in SCMP, No. 2024, 
pp. 6-9. 
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as also were wages. The average starting wage in 1958 apparently was 
about 30 per cent. below the lowest 1957 wage grade.** 

The urban population exploded in 1958 chiefly because of the huge 
growth of non-agricultural employment. Major changes in the size of 
the urban population and in the urban population of the working ages 
were implicit in the relative size of the 1958 non-agricultural employ- 
ment growth, provided most of this growth occurred in cities, as it 
reportedly did. The 1958 increase in non-agricultural employment of 
17-4 million persons is roughly equivalent to the estimated net growth 
of the total working-age population which would have accrued in 
three years’ time. (Net growth equals the number of persons entering 
their sixteenth year minus those who died while still in the working age 
groups and those who became sixty-one.) Only a small fraction of the 
17-4 million-man increase in non-agricultural employment, 1-8 million 
persons, is estimated to have occurred in rural areas. The balance of 
15-6 million persons was urban.** Unemployment in urban areas is 
reported to have disappeared by the end of 1958.** In fact it is difficult 
to assume on the basis of the estimated number of urban working-age 
males and of employed urban males** a previous level of urban 
unemployment high enough to have provided more than a fraction—say 
3 million—of the estimated 15-6 million-man increase in urban 
employment. 


The urban population is estimated to have grown from 94-4 to 110 
million persons in 1958,** an increase of 16-5 per cent. as compared with 


34 Data on aggregate worker and employee wage-payments from 1957 through 1959 
are contained in: Po I-po, “‘ Draft Plan for Development of the National Economy 
in 1958,” NCNA, February 13, 1958, contained in CB, No. 494, p. 19; Chao I-wen, 
“Ta-yo-chin i-lai ling-shou shih-ch’ang ti pien-hua” (‘‘ Changes in the Retail 
Market Since the Big Leap Forward”), Chung-yang ho-tso t’ung-hsin (Central 
Co-operative Bulletin), No. 5, May 11, 1959, p. 30; Hsii Hsin-hsiieh, “ High 
Speed and Proportionate Development of the National Economy,” Hung Ch’i (Red 
Flag), No. 3, February 1, 1960, translated in ECMM, No. 203, p. 2; Li Fu-ch’un, 
“ Text of Vice-Premier Li Fu-ch’un’s Report on the Draft 1960 Economic Plan,” 
NCNA, March 30, 1960, contained in CB, No. 615, p. 20. 

Based on estimates made by the Foreign Manpower Research Office, Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 

Chou En-lai, “‘ The Great Decade,’’” NCNA, October 6, 1959, contained in CB, No. 
598, p. 5. 

See note 35. 

It is assumed that of the 20 million persons reported added to the urban population 
from 1958 to 1960, the major portion was added in 1958, raising the total 
urban population from 944 to 110 million persons. Sources of data on urban 
population growth in these years are: “‘ How Chinese Working Class Has Grown 
to 32 million,” NCNA, April 26, 1959, contained in SCMP. No. 2007, p. 14; 
Chou Po-p’ing, “ Supply of Food Grains in China This Year,” China News Service, 
Canton, October 3, 1959, contained in SCMP, No. 2126, p. 16; Ch’eng Yii-chi, 
“Fully Understand the Great Significance of Agriculture as the Foundation,” 
Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien Pao (China Youth Daily), July 7, 1960, translated in SCMP, 
No. 2319, p. 15; ‘‘ Ch’iian-tang tung-shou, ch’iian-min tung-shou, ta-pan nung-yeh, 
ta-pan liang-shih ” (“‘ Let the Whole Party Start to Work, the Whole People Start 
to Work, to Farm, to Raise Grain ”’), editorial, People’s Daily, August 25, 1960, p. 1. 
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the annual average growth rate of 5-9 per cent. from 1953-57. The 
estimated urban population of the working ages grew from 45-3 to 58-3 
million persons,*® a 29 per cent. increase. The absolute growth of 13 
million urban persons of working age is more than six times as large as 
the 2 million-man net growth of this population which would have 
occurred apart from migration. To judge from reports, migration 
from country to town is estimated to have included at least 
10 million peasant migrants.*° These persons accounted for the differ- 
ence between the total increment to urban employment of 15-6 million 
persons and the 5-million-man total of possibly 3 million urban unem- 
ployed and a net growth of 2 million in the urban working-age population 
apart from migration. Most migrants were in the working ages. 

One consequence of the 1958 migration was an estimated decline of 
8 million persons in the rural working-age population,*: equivalent to 
the natural growth of this population over a two-year period. The 
transfer of so many workers from agriculture during the latter half 
of 1958 almost certainly further weakened an agricultural economy 
which was at the same time suffering from the imposition of the 
rural commune system and other Big Leap Forward mass labour 
experiments. 

The increase in non-agricultural employment during 1958 caused the 
urban labour force participation rate, that is the proportion of employed 
urban inhabitants to the urban working-age population, to rise from 63 
to 76 per cent.‘ The labour force participation rate of urban males rose 
from 84 to 98 per cent.,** and that of urban females from 28 to 37 
per cent.‘ The 1958 non-agricultural employment increase also con- 
tributed to the estimated rise in rural labour force participation rates by 
causing absolute declines through migration in the rural working-age 
population at a time when agricultural employment was increasing. 

Traditional culture patterns limiting urban women from participating 
in wage labour persisted in 1958, even though the urban male labour 
force participation rate was approaching 100 per cent. The absolute 
urban employment increases of 12-1 million males and 3-5 million 
females,*® occurring in 1958 when there was a much greater absolute 
shortage of unemployed males than females in urban areas, provide a 
measure of the difficulty of drawing urban women into the labour force. 


39 See note 35. 

40 See note 38. 

41 See note 35. 

42 Jbid. 

4683 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. 

45 The increase in the number of female workers and employees in 1958 is reported 
in ‘‘ Tsai Chang Addresses Women’s Rally,”” NCNA, March 7, 1959, contained in 
SCMP, No. 1971, p. 8. 
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Two pictures have been presented. The first showed a rapidly 
increasing urban population, the rate of growth of which was far higher, 
nearly 6 per cent. per year, than the 2-2 per cent. annual average growth 
rate of non-agricultural employment from 1953-57. The rate of 
growth of the urban population was above its rate of natural increase 
as a result of continuous migration from country to town from 1953- 
57. To the extent that migrants left the farm for the city to escape 
the hardships which followed land reform and the formation of 
agricultural co-operatives, urban population growth was unrelated to 
demands for additional labour in the non-agricultural economy. 

The second picture shows for 1958 a reversal of the earlier growth 
trends of the urban population and of non-agricultural employment. 
The size of the 1958 increase in non-agricultural employment was so 
large that it not only resulted in full employment in the urban areas, but 
was also the chief cause of an unprecedentedly large rural-urban migra- 
tion, about one and a quarter times as large as the total rural-urban 
migration during the preceding five years. 

For the whole period discussed, 1953 to 1958, the Chinese 
Communists appeared to have had little awareness of the relationship 
between the growth of non-agricultural employment and the growth 
of urban population. They were completely unprepared for the 
magnitude of the growth of the urban population which did occur. 
There appears to have been almost no planning as to the effects of 
industrial expansion on the growth of cities. 

The present food shortages in China underscore the absolute nature 
of the requirement that those engaged in agriculture must produce more 
per person to provide even a bare subsistence diet for the present popula- 
tion, to say nothing of providing steady increases in food outputs to feed 
prospective additions to the population. With such conditions in agricul- 
ture it seems unlikely that the Chinese Communists will undertake 
another Big Leap Forward, making another massive transfer of man- 
power from agriculture to industry, construction, and transport. In the 
past, however, Chinese Communist actions have been predicated chiefly 
on the achievement of political goals, often in disregard of economic and 
social consequences. 


Appendix 
The methods used to estimate the non-agricultural employment totals 
quoted in this paper are not given here for reasons of space. They will be 
presented in full in a forthcoming Bureau of the Census report on non- 
agricultural employment in mainland China. 
The basic sources of data about non-agricultural employment used to com- 
pile the totals given are listed in the following paragraphs. 
Workers and employees. Year-end totals of workers and employees from 
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1952 to 1958 are given in Wei-ta ti shih-nien (The Great Ten Years) 
(Peking: State Statistical Bureau [SSB], 1959), p. 159. 

Workers and employees in state farms and forestry are classified as agri- 
cultural and hence deducted from worker and employee totals, which are 
otherwise composed of non-agricultural labour. State farm workers and 
employees from 1952 through 1956 are reported in Osnovnyye pokazateli 
razvitiya narodnogo khozyaystvo Kitayskoy narodnoy respubliki (Basic 
Indicators of the Development of the Economy of the Chinese People’s 
Republic) (Moscow: State Statistical Bureau, 1958), pp. 48-49, and for 1957 
and 1958 in The Great Ten Years, p. 119. Estimates of the number of 
workers and employees in forestry are based on: “ Communiqué on National 
Economic Development and Fulfilment of the State Plan in 1953,” issued by 
the State Statistical Bureau, September 12, 1954 and printed as a supplement 
to People’s China, No. 22, November 16, 1954, p. 7; “‘ Education on Forestry 
Develops Fast in Our Country,” Kuang-ming Jih-pao, October 13, 1957, 
translated in SCMP, No. 1642, p. 20; and “ Ranks of Chinese Foresters 
Grow,” NCNA, March 28, 1959, contained in SCMP, No. 1984, p. 29. 

To the 1958 non-agricultural employment total are added 750,000 mem- 
bers of street industries, a form of labour organisation which originated in 
1958. This figure is reported in “‘ Community Workshops and Service Depots 
Popular in China,” NCNA, January 8, 1960, contained in SCMP, No. 2176, 
p. 6. 


Handicraftsmen. Totals of handicraftsmen from 1952 through 1956 are 
reported in The Great Ten Years, p. 38. The number of handicraftsmen in 
cooperatives at the end of 1957 is reported in the SSB’s “ Communiqué on 
Fulfilment and Overfulfilment of China’s First Five-Year Plan,” NCNA, 
April 13, 1959 contained in CB, No. 556, p. 2. In addition, 670,000 individual 
(self-employed) handicraftsmen are added to complete the 1957 total, as 
reported in “ Report by Chia T’o-fu on Handicraft Cooperatives,” NCNA, 
December 17, 1957, translated in CB, No. 488, p. 32. 


The number of handicraftsmen at the end of 1958 still classified as mem- 
bers of cooperatives or as employed in commune factories, as well as those 
transferred to worker and employee status, is reported in Teng Chieh, “ Shou- 
kung-yeh ho-tso-she hsiang ch’tian-min so-yu chih kuo-tu ti li-shih jen-wu 
i-ching chi-pen wan-ch’eng” (“The Historical Task of the Transition of 
Handicraft Cooperatives to the System of Ownership by the Whole People Is 
Basically Completed ”’), People’s Daily, May 8, 1959, p. 3. It is assumed that 
the 670,000 individual handicraftsmen reported at the end of 1957 still existed 
in 1958. 


Salt farmers. The 500,000 salt workers mentioned in “China Plans to 
Produce More Salt,” NCNA, February 16, 1958, contained in SCMP, No. 
1719, p. 4, are used as the 1952-1957 estimates, and 200,000 as the 1958 
estimate according to “ Chua-chin shih-chi-tseng-ch’an yiian-yen ” (“ Seize the 
Opportunity to Produce More Crude Salt”), KJJP, May 4, 1960, p. 2. 


Fishermen. Estimates of the number of full-time workers in the fishing 
industry are based on: “ Second National Conference of Marine Products 
Concluded,” People’s Daily, February 2, 1951, p. 2; Hsu Chao and Wang 
Shih-ching, “ China’s Fishermen,” People’s China, No. 24, December 16, 
1956, p. 26; Jen-min shou-ts’e, 1957 (People’s Handbook, 1957), p. 493 ; Hsii 
Te-heng, “ Wo-kuo shui-ch’an shih-yeh ti yiian-ta ch’ien-t'u” (“ The Great 
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Future of Our Country’s Aquatic Products Industry ”’), July 5, 1957, reprinted 
in Jen-min Shou-ts’e, 1958 (People’s Handbook, 1958), pp. 547-548 ; Hsii Te- 
heng, “ Shui-ch’an shih-yeh chan-k’ai le ch’ih-hsii yo-chin ti hsin chii-mien ” 
(“ The Aquatic Products Industry Opens Up a New Situation of a Continued 
Leap Forward ”’), People’s Daily, April 7, 1960, p. 9. 


Traditional forms of transport. Estimates of persons such as carters or 
junk sailors engaged in traditional forms of transport, and not classified as 
workers or employees are based on: Chang Pang-ying, “ Min-chien yiin-shu- 
yeh ying-tang lai ke ta-yo-chin ” (“ Let’s Have a Big Leap Forward in Civilian 
Transport”), People’s Daily, May 21, 1958, p. 3; Ta Kung Pao (hereafter 
cited as TKP), September 2, 1957, p. 1, quoting Wang Shou-tao; “ Trans- 
port,” China News Analysis, No. 213, January 24, 1958, p. 6; Wang Shou- 
tao, “ Tso-hao chiao-t’ung yiin-shu kung-tso, chih-yiian nung-yeh ho-tso-hua 
yiin-tung ” (“ Make a Good Job of Communications and Transport Work, 
and Give Help to the Agricultural Cooperativisation Movement”), People’s 
Daily, November 10, 1955, reprinted in Hsin Hua Yiieh-pao (New China 
Monthly) (hereafter cited as HHYP), No. 12, (74), December, 1955, p. 220; 
“The Gigantic Achievements in Socialist Construction and Transformation 
During the First Half of 1956,” Data Section, TCKT, No. 15, August 14, 
1957, pp. 6 and 26, translated in ECMM, No. 55, p. 4; Chang Chi-tsung, 
“The Junk: Old Faithful of Transport,” China Reconstructs, VII, No. 9, 
September 1958, p. 28; Wang Ming-hsien and Yiian Hsing-nan, “ T’ung-kuo 
hu-chu ho-tso ti tao-lu kai-tsao mu-fan ch’iian yiin-shu-yeh ” (“ Transforming 
the Junk Transport Industry Through Mutual Assistance Cooperatives”), 
People’s Daily, November 4, 1955, reprinted in HHYP, No. 12 (74), Decem- 
ber 28, 1955, p. 222; Chang Po-chiin, “ Kuan-yii chiao-t’ung kung-tso ti chi- 
pen ch’ing-k’uang yii chin-hou fang-chen jen-wu ti pao-kao” (“ Report on 
Basic Conditions and Future Policy Tasks of Transport and Communications 
Work ”), HHYP, No. 11 (49), November 28, 1953, p. 125; KJJP, September 
18, 1958, p. 2; “ Ch’iian kuo min-chien yiin-shu kung-tso hui-i” (“ National 
Civilian Transport Work Meeting”), People’s Daily, December 3, 1958, 
reprinted in Hsin Hua Pan-yiieh K’an (New China Semi-Monthly), No. 24 
(146), December 25, 1958, p. 78. 


Trade. The number of persons engaged in trade and the food and drink 
industry other than workers and employees is taken to be the difference 
between the total number of persons reported engaged in such work minus 
those classified as workers and employees. The latter group is reported for 
1952 and 1956 in P. Shelekasov, “ Naseleniye i trudovyye resursy v KNR” 
(“ Population and Labour Resources in the CPR”), Byulleten’ nauchnoy 
informatsii. Trud i zarabotnaya plata (Bulletin of Scientific Information. 
Labour and Wages), No. 6, 1958, pp. 55-59, abstracted in Referativnyy 
zhurnal. Geografiya (Reference Journal. Geography), No. 7, 1960, p. 315. 
Similar employment in 1953 and 1955 is estimated with slight adjustments as 
residuals of the reported number of workers and employees in the material 
production sector of the economy, as reported in The Great Ten Years, 
p. 164, minus reported number of workers and employees in all branches of 
the economy in the material production sector other than trade. 

Total employment in trade, the food and drink industry, and finance, 
banking and insurance is reported for 1957 in “ Bring Women’s Role in Com- 
mercial Work Into Full Play,” KJJP, October 23, 1958, translated in SCMP, 
No. 1899, p. 21. Employment totals for trade and the food and drink 
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industry together for 1955 and the food and drink industry by itself for 1956 
are given in S. A. Selivankin, Zametki o torgovle v Kitaye (Notes on Trade 
in China) (Moscow: 1959), p. 15. Employment in this industry for 1955 is 
reported in Wu Cheng-ming, “ Socialist Transformation of Private Trade,” 
People’s China, No. 10, May 16, 1956, p. 11, and for 1952 in Ch’ien Hua et 
al., Ch’i-nien-lai wo-kuo ssu-ying kung-shang-yeh ti pien-hua (1949-1956- 
nien) (Changes in Privately Managed Chinese Industry and Trade During the 
Last Seven Years [1949-1956]), pp. 9 and 152. ‘This book also gives private 
trade employment data, 1952-1955. The 1958 trade employment total is 
reported in Yao I-lin, “ Shih nien-lai ti shang-yeh ” (“‘ Trade During the Last 
Ten Years ”), People’s Daily, September 28, 1959, p. 10. The decline in the 
number of workers and employees in trade during the first half of 1958 is 
reported in “ State Statistical Bureau’s Report on China’s Economic Growth 
in First Six Months of 1958,” NCNA, August 2, 1958, contained in SCMP, 
No. 1830, p. 21. The magnitude of black-market trade employment in 1957 
can be estimated from Hsii Ti-hsin, “Tang-ch’ien tui tzu-pen-chu-i kung- 
shang-yeh kai-tsao kung-tso ti i-hsieh ch’ing-k’uang ho wen-t’i” (“Some 
Facts and Problems About Present Work in Transforming Capitalist Industry 
and Trade ”’), People’s Daily, December 25, 1957 ; reprinted in Jen-min Shou- 
ts’e, 1958 (People’s Handbook, 1958), p. 573. 


Finance and credit cooperatives. The most recent known statement of 
the number of workers and employees in finance, banking, and insurance is 
published as a 1955 percentage in Ch’en Ta, “ New China’s Population Cen- 
sus of 1953 and Its Relation to National Reconstruction and Demographic 
Research,” Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique (Stockholm: 
1958), Téme 362° livraison, p. 269. It can be computed as an absolute 
figure from the third quarter 1955 worker and employee total published in 
**China’s Workers in 1955: Their Number, Composition, and Distribution,” 
TCKT, No. 23, December 14, 1956, translated in ECMM, No. 68, p. 34. 

The numbers of persons other than workers and employees engaged in 
finance from 1952 through 1956 are estimated from Chung-kuo Chin-jung 
(China’s Finance), No. 3, February 7, 1958, p. 22 and “ Credit Cooperatives 
in China Top 100,000 Mark,” NCNA, February 6, 1955 ; contained in SCMP, 
No. 982, p. 31. 

Sources on the abolition of rural credit cooperatives as such, starting in 
early 1958 include : “ Joint Notice of Ministry of Finance and 2nd Ministry 
of Commerce to the Supply and Marketing Cooperatives,” Jen-min Shui-wu 
(People’s Taxation), No. 11, June 4, 1958, translated in ECMM, No. 139, pp. 
45-46; “ Nanan Hsien, Fukien Promotes ‘ Three in One’ of Agricultural, 
Supply and Marketing, and Credit Cooperatives,” NCNA, March 19, 1958, 
translated in SCMP, No. 1740, p. 16; Wang Sheng-ti, “ The Question of 
Taxation on ‘ Three in One’ Cooperatives in Rural Areas,” Jen-min Shui-wu, 
No. 18, September 19, 1958, translated in ECMM, No. 147, pp. 24-25. 


Service trades. Service employment in hotels, bathhouses, barbershops, 
photographic studios, and cleaning and dyeing establishments is estimated 
from 1952 to 1957 from data reported in Vyyacheslav Aleksandrovich Mas- 
lennikov, Ekonomicheskiy stroy Kitayskoy respubliki (The Economic Struc- 
ture of the Chinese Republic) (Moscow: 1958), pp. 338-339; Wu Cheng- 
ming, “ Socialist Transformation of Private Trade,” People’s China, No. 10, 
May 16, 1956, p. 11; and TKP, October 3, 1957, p. 2. 
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Public health and medicine. The numbers of persons engaged in medi- 
cine and public health work other than workers and employees, mostly prac- 
titioners of Chinese medicine and midwives, are estimated from 1952 through 
1958 as the differences between total employment in medicine and public 
health work and the number of workers and employees in such work in any 
given year. The total number of persons engaged in medical and public 
health work in 1950 and 1955 is reported in Rudi Walther, “ Die Entwicklung 
der Volksrepublik China zur sozialistischen Grossmacht,” Vierteljahreshefte 
zur Statistik der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, No. 2, 1957, p. 90, 
quoting State Statistical Bureau figures. Figures apparently in the same 
series for 1950, 1952, 1957, and 1958 are given in The Great Ten Years, 
p. 197. The number of workers and employees in medical and public health 
work in 1955 is reported in “ China’s Workers in 1955: Their Number, Com- 
position, and Distribution,” TCKT, No. 23, December 14, 1956, translated 
with many errors in ECMM, No. 68, February 4, 1957, pp. 27-34. Compar- 
able employment totals for 1950, 1952, 1957, and 1958 are contained in The 
Great Ten Years, p. 197. 





Sino-Indian Cultural Relations 


By HERBERT PASSIN 


INDIA has been perhaps the most favoured of non-Communist countries 
in its cultural relations with China. Yet the curve of Sino-Indian 
relations has been as affected by political considerations as the relations 
of China to any other country. The scant eleven years of the Communist 
régime have been marked by sharp ups and downs. In the first period, 
1949-50, relations were cool and tentative, in spite of the presence as 
Ambassador of Sardar K. M. Panikkar, the distinguished historian, who 
was very friendly to the new régime, and in spite of India’s sponsorship 
of Communist China for membership in the United Nations. This was 
the period, it will be remembered, when China was taking a very aggres- 
sive attitude towards the border problems between the two countries, and 
when China still considered India’s independence not a “ true”’ one and 
the replacement of the “‘ bourgeois nationalist leadership” as the order 
of the day. 

However, beginning in 1951, and particularly in 1952, a notable 
amelioration began to take place. Already in the spring, an India-China 
Friendship Association (ICFA) had been formed, with Tripurari Chak- 
ravarty, Professor of Chinese History at Calcutta University, as secretary 
of the organising committee. In April, Dr. Mohanlal Atal became the first 
unofficial Indian leader to visit China, going as the Indian delegate to 
the World Peace Council. The big change, however, came with the 
six-week visit of a high-level unofficial goodwill mission to China.’ This 
group, strongly encouraged by Ambassador Panikkar, and led by the 
noted Gandhian, Pandit Sunderlal, contained a large number of out- 
standing intellectual figures, although the balance was somewhat leftist 
and pacifist. In return, a Chinese cultural delegation of fifteen scholars, 
artists, and scientists, led by Ting Si-lin, Vice-Minister for Cultural 
Affairs, came to India for a five-week stay. This was the first Chinese 
delegation to visit a non-Communist country. 

Enthusiasm for China in India increased. Mao Tse-tung’s works 
were translated into English and into Indian languages ; branches of the 
ICFA proliferated ; books and articles on the New China spread like a 


1 This mission has been fully reported in Margaret Fisher and Joan V. Bondurant, 
“The Impact of Communist China on Visitors from India,” The Far Eastern 
Quarterly, Vol. 15, No. 2, February 1956, and in 1952 issues of the India Press 
Digests. See also Panikkar’s own book, Jn Two Chinas: Memoirs of a Diplomat 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1955). 
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rash.? In 1952, hundreds of Indians went to China on a wide variety of 
delegations, the most important of which were : trade union delegations 
for the May Day celebrations, the official Indian Government’s Cultural 
Goodwill Mission, led by the Prime Minister’s sister, Mme. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, and the sixty-member delegation to the Asian and Pacific Peace 
Conference in September 1952. There were many individual visits, on 
special invitation of the Chinese Government or of Chinese “‘ people’s 
organisations,” and there was even a visit by an Indian table tennis team. 


CxHou En-LAI’s VISIT TO DELHI 


This rising curve reached a high point with Chou En-lai’s visit to India 
in June 1954, when the Panch Sheela were proclaimed,*® followed by 
Nehru’s return visit to China in October 1954.4 During his stay in 
Peking, Mr. Nehru could have met hundreds of other Indians con- 
veniently there on a variety of delegations, many for the purpose of 
attending the National Day celebrations. Mme. Uma Nehru (no relation 
to the Prime Minister), a Member of Parliament, and Gyan Chand, the 
distinguished economist, were leading a thirty-five-member friendship 
delegation of the ICFA *; Sahib Sokhey Singh, M.P., Vice-President of 
the All-India Peace Council, and Stalin Peace Prize Winner,® was there. 
We also read of a ten-member women’s delegation, a youth delegation, 
a trade union delegation, the visit of the Mayor of Calcutta, Naresh Nath 
Mookerjee, and of the Minister of Food and Agriculture of the State of 
Assam. As a result of the Chou-Nehru visits, the first trade agreement 
between the two countries was signed on October 14 and along with it an 
agreement on the exchange of students. In the original modest plan, two 
Chinese students went to India to study Hindi, and one Indian student 
went to China to study Chinese. 

The climax of this friendly phase was the incidents surrounding the 
Bandung Conference in the spring of 1955. An expanded agreement on 
the exchange of scholars was included in the new arrangements that 
followed the euphoric post-Bandung mood. The year saw scores of 
cultural events and delegations. In October, an Indian Film Festival 
was held throughout China, attended, according to the Chinese report, by 
three million people in China’s twenty major cities. For this occasion, 

2 Many members of the first unofficial delegation wrote books and articles, and Pandit 

Sundarlal, leader of the group, edited a book of essays by the members, China 

Today (Allahabad: Hindustani Culture Society, 1952). 

8 Actually the “* Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence ” had first been announced in 
the preamble to the agreement on trade and intercourse between India and the 

“ Tibetan Region of China,” signed in Peking on April 29, 1954. 

4 See Dhirendranath Das Gupta, With Nehru in China (Calcutta: National Book 

Agency, 1955). 

5 See Sailakumer Mukharjee, A Visit to New China (Calcutta: A. Mukherjee, 1956). 


Mukherjee was Speaker of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
6 He had just been awarded the prize while on a trip to Russia. 
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an eleven-member Indian Film Delegation, led by P. R. Kapoor and 
B. N. Sircar, visited China as honoured guests ; they were even treated 
to an interview with Chairman Mao. At the same time, the Chinese had 
an important exhibition at the India Industries Fair in New Delhi. In 
September Chinese Muslims en route to Mecca were greeted by Indian 
Muslims and Hindus in New Delhi. The volleyball match between the 
fifteen-member Indian national team and the team of the Central 
Athletics Institute of China on October 28 was watched by no less a 
personage than Chairman Mao himself. 

The delegations represented important strata of Indian political and 
intellectual life: a jurists’ mission, led by N. R. Das Gupta, Vice- 
Chairman of the All-India Association of Democratic Lawyers, spent a 
month in China (returning to praise the Chinese judicial system highly) ; 
the Indian Delegation to the Fifth World Youth Festival in Warsaw 
stopped off in China on its way home; C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, then 
Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University, (BHU) led a delegation of 
thirty-two university teachers and students, assisted by Dr. Gopal Tripathi, 
Principal of the College of Technology of the BHU as his technical 
advisor ; a cultural delegation, led by A. K. Chanda, made a triumphant 
tour of China; M. L. Ahuja led a medical delegation that visited and 
gave lectures in hospitals, medical colleges, and epidemic-prevention 
stations. In the autumn, ten Chinese students went to India to study in 
various schools, and ten Indian students were awarded government 
scholarships for study in China (only seven of them actually went). The 
general plan was to keep up to ten students of each country studying in 
the other. Annual quotas were calculated to keep up this figure. 

But from mid-1959, after the suppression of the Tibetan revolt and 
the return of Chinese border pressure, the curve has plummeted down- 
ward. The delegation traffic has declined sharply, and although the 
student exchange programme continues in operation, many Indians feel 
that it, too, is on the decline. Indian students of Chinese have found 
increasing difficulties in securing materials and permission to visit and 
study in China, and in general the relations between the two countries 
remain correct but cool. 


OBJECTIVES 


For the Chinese, cultural exchanges are a means of achieving political 
ends, some very specific and some general. The long-term aim is 
presumably to win India over to Communism, either through a gradual 
conversion of the existing power structure or through a take-over by the 
Communist Party of India. For this purpose, China’s relations with the 
Indian Communists and fellow-travellers are particularly important and 
much time and attention are paid to them. Indian Communists frequently 
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visit China, whether individually or in formal delegations to state occa- 
sions, trade union conferences, Party meetings, etc. Moreover, the 
Chinese play a direct part in the internal developments within the Indian 
Communist movement, which is now split between the “ pro-Russian ” 
and the “ pro-Chinese ” group. 

China’s attention to Indian internal developments is not confined to 
openly Communist groups. The India-China Friendship Association is a 
nation-wide organisation that carries on continuing activities and involves 
the participation of tens of thousands of people. Strongly supported, it 
can be expected at all times to exert a pro-Chinese influence on Indian 
thought and politics. 


METHODS 


But quite obviously a Communist victory in India can only 
come as the end-result of a long process. The immediate strategy, 
therefore, which is extremely flexible and differentiated, is designed to 
support the conditions for this development. One of its techniques 
is to single out the elements within India, whether ideological or 
structural, that can be appealed to. Even Gandhians, for example, 
in spite of their non-violence, are vulnerable to the appeal of Chinese 
“‘communitarianism,” mass persuasion techniques, and puritanical 
morality. This is evident in the responses to China of such outstanding 
Gandhians as J. C. Kumarappa, Pandit Sunderlal, and Gyan Chand. 
Some have even argued that, apart from violence—which they deplore 
but regard as something of the past—Gandhian ideals are more nearly 
realised in China than anywhere else in the world.’ 

Radical, anti-Western nationalists of all varieties are particularly good 
targets. Chinese dynamism, which is modern and yet simultaneously 
rejects the West, exerts a particular appeal to them, and many feel that 
they have much to learn from China. Indian trade unionists, who do not 
carry much weight in their own country, are attracted by the high authority 
they see enjoyed by Chinese unionists. Teachers and professors, although 
hesitant about state control and indoctrination, are drawn by the high 
status of Chinese academic people and by their economic security. And 
for many, the ideological conformity itself is not a sign of authori- 
tarianism so much as a mark of the national unity which they consider the 
greatest achievement of the Communists. By contrast, the divisions in 
India—of politics, caste, interest group—make a sad commentary on 
Indian “ failure.” 


7 Some of India’s religious leaders and even “ saints,’ such as Sant Tukodji Maharaj 
(President of the Bharat Sadhu Samaj, the semi-governmental monks’ organisation, 
sponsored and inaugurated by Gulzarilal Nandaji), have visited China and returned 
on the whole favourably impressed with China’s treatment of religious groups. 
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The appeal to national pride, a subtle racialism, and pan-Asianism, 
are also extremely important, as shown by the high enthusiasm for the 
Bandung spirit. The intoxicating sense that the two most populous 
nations in the world can exert a decisive influence on the international 
situation also wins many to the pro-Chinese ranks. The Chinese have 
shown an extraordinary ability to appeal to this national, even racial 
pride, particularly in the cultural world. 

One important technique, which may easily be disregarded by 
Westerners not attuned to the national sensitivity of the newly-emergent 
countries, is the organisation of commemoration celebrations for great 
Indian historical figures. The original basis for this series of commemora- 
tions, which is by now a very important part of Peking cultural life, was 
a decision of the World Peace Council to celebrate the lives of great 
world literary and scientific figures. In accordance with this resolution— 
the World Peace Council decides every year which figures are to be 
celebrated—the Chinese organise a regular series of commemorative 
events, which are carried through with real flair and panache. On 
September 11, 1955, the 1,500th Anniversary of the painting of the Ajanta 
murals was celebrated in Peking, with a large Chinese audience, and 
many Indian guests, including N. P. Chakravarti, the archaeologist, and 
his wife, and D. K. Deb Barman, Dean of the Academy of Arts of 
Visvabharati University. 

An especially interesting example is the commemoration of the great 
classical Indian poet, Kalidasa. On May 26, 1956, a commemoration 
meeting was held in Peking, attended by over a thousand Chinese along 
with Indian guests, who happened to be in Peking, some of whom spoke. 
(The Russians also commemorated Kalidasa in a public ceremony in 
Moscow, November 1956.) But with their typical attentiveness to detail, 
the Chinese did not stop with a purely pro forma ceremony. The Chinese 
Youth Art Theatre in 1957 produced Kalidasa’s masterwork, Shakuntala, 
and in November 1958, Wu Hsieh, playwright and managing director of 
the theatre, went to Ujjain in India for the Kalidasa Jayanti celebrations. 

The same pattern is seen in the case of Tagore, who has even greater 
symbolic meaning for Sino-Indian relations since he started the first 
serious work on Chinese in the institution he established in Shantiniketan. 
The Chinese translate much of Tagore, and they have made a point of 
seeing to it that the Indians are aware of this. 

Perhaps an even better example of the appeal of Chinese cultural 
diplomacy to Indian national pride is in the exchange of musical and 
theatrical groups. Indian performing groups in the West are usually 
shunted to secondary circuits for the specially informed, for those with 
exotic tastes, for universities, etc. But in China they are page-one show 
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business, so that many Indians are inclined to believe that the Com- 
munist countries have a much greater appreciation of the culture of other 
countries, if not of “ culture”’ in general, than the West. This contrast 
has been particularly striking and effective. 

For their part, the Chinese have used their own performing groups to 
great advantage in India. The visits of the Peking Opera or of other 
theatrical or operatic groups are always major events in India,* and they 
go a long way towards strengthening the Indian image of China as a 
“‘ cultural country” and of the Communists as the true protectors of 
culture. The inability of the Indians to establish nationally-supported 
theatres, the insecurity of the life of the performers, are contrasted 
unfavourably with the Chinese official patronage of the arts. 

The éclat with which the Chinese greet cultural figures—writers, poets, 
artists, musicians—qua cultural figures makes an enormous impression. 
It is therefore not surprising that Indian literary and artistic personalities 
who think themselves devalued in India, are enormously attracted by the 
cultural situation of China. The Chinese play upon this susceptibility 
very skilfully, so that the visit of an Indian poet, such as Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya in October 1953, who finds more public honour in China 
than at home,® accomplishes many political tasks for the Chinese: it 
wins friends among intellectuals ; it convinces the Indian public that the 
Chinese truly respect their culture ; it convinces intellectuals that China— 
or Communism (the two are sometimes confused, just as the Chinese 
would like it)—has a better appreciation of culture than the disorganised, 
directionless ‘‘ democracies.”” And they can be sure that writers will 
give full publicity to their tours. 

In referring to Indian artists, the Chinese often use the grandiose 
eulogistic language of the Communist world“ honoured artist of the 
Indian people,” etc.—that an artist never hears at home, which often 
succeeds in flattering the recipients. From the Chinese side, there is a 
constant stream of performing groups and cultural figures. In January 
1959, for example, three Chinese artists set out with much publicity on a 
6,000-mile tour of Indian historic art sites. This may not seem 
much against the large numbers of Americans and Europeans who visit 
Indian art sites, but because of their organised form, these visits often 
have much more propaganda impact than the larger numbers of more 
diffuse visits. 


8 There have been dissenting voices, of course, and important ones. Many connois- 
seurs and even critics of journals and mewspapers have considered Chinese 
productions, particularly the acrobatics and song-and-dance groups, low in quality. 

® Although it should be remembered that Chattopadhyaya has long been friendly to 
the Communists. 
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CHINA AS A MODEL 


But perhaps the most important appeal of China is her dynamism. 
Indians, like the rest of the world, accept implicitly the idea of a competi- 
tion between the Indian and the Chinese paths of development. For all 
those dissatisfied with India’s slow pace, the inertness of her rural masses, 
the still low rate of economic growth, the lack of national unity, China 
exerts a magnetic attraction. 

The feeling, sedulously cultivated by the Chinese as weil, is that 
China is a much better model for Indian development than the West. 
Since the two countries have started out with so many common features 
—an ancient culture, over-population, great poverty, foreign rule—their 
problems and experiences are more relevant to each other than those of 
countries differently placed. The result is the constant refrain that “‘ we 
must learn from China,” the visits by trade unionists, social workers, 
engineers, agricultural experts to learn from China. In most cases they 
come back impressed by the ability of the régime to organise the masses, 
even if not always by Gandhian methods, which they contrast unfavour- 
ably with the difficulties they encounter in their own work. 


INDIAN INTELLECTUALS IN CHINA 


Since 1951, when the first unofficial delegation arranged by Ambassador 
Panikkar went to China, the flow of Indian intellectuals to China has 
been steady. No exact accounting is possible, but the number would run 
to at least about 2,000 people, drawn from all strata of Indian life: the 
universities and schools, government agencies, research institutes, the 
arts, religion, the theatre, the cinema, medicine, law, engineering, 
industry, politics, civic organisations, the military, trade unions, agricul- 
ture. In 1956 alone, 26 Indian delegations to China were counted and 
33 Chinese delegations to India.*° This may not seem a large number 
as against the number of Indian visitors to England or the United States, 
but there are two features that make it particularly effective politically. 
First, the visitors are drawn from the leading strata in various fields, 
so that their opinions strongly influence their countrymen. Almost 
every visitor to China is frequently called upon to speak, lecture, write, or 
to discuss his experiences informally on his return. Apart from the 
public media, where the attention to China is itself very high, the net- 
works of the India-China Friendship Association and of the many 
organisations that co-operate with it in its activities, assure a constant 
audience. Besides that, the visitors publicise their experiences in their 
own circles, be they trade unions, civic organisations, or other institutions. 
Second, the Chinese treat Indian visitors not as tourists, but as state 


10 Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 359. 
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guests. They are met at the airport by ministers and leading public 
figures ; they have audiences with Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, Kuo 
Mo-jo, and Ch’en Yi ; they are surrounded by attention ; they are written 
up on the front pages of the newspapers and on the radio; they speak 
on the Chinese radio, often broadcasting to their own country. Although 
there are undoubtedly people who dislike all this attention, it would be 
less than human if many did not go away with the glowing feeling that 
the Chinese consider them important. 

The result is that the Chinese succeed in creating a sounding board 
within Indian society. Whenever the Chinese speak, they can be sure 
that apart from the Communists themselves there will be large numbers 
in positions of authority and influence who will respond and echo their 
views, at least exerting a moderating influence on hostile opinion and at 
best decisively influencing Indian opinion or policy. Even in the border 
disputes, some Indians, and not only Communists, have supported or 
excused the Chinese position. 


INDIAN ATTITUDES 


The Indian side cannot approach the problem of exchange with the same 
expectations. There is little effect they can expect to exert on the Chinese 
people, except possibly through a relentless and correct friendliness. 
Therefore, although the Chinese can always count on internal Indian 


support, the Indians cannot look for the same kind of articulate favour- 
able Chinese opinion. Nor, given the lack of complete media control, 
can the Indians have the same effects on Chinese visitors. 

The main bases for their strong support of this level of relations with 
China are general: natural curiosity, the Bandung spirit, good neigh- 
bourliness, the desire to give a living example of co-existence. Moreover, 
in view of the strong attraction of China for many Indians, it would be 
difficult for a democratic government to defy this public sentiment. 

But there is evidence that the Indian side has been somewhat more 
reluctant and is determined to prevent the exchange from slipping out 
of all control. In May 1952, for example, even after the official cultural 
delegation had gone to China, the Government was reluctant to grant all 
the passports applied for for visits to China and Russia. Nor would the 
Government grant visas for Chinese and Russian delegates to the All- 
India Cultural Conference and Festival for Peace, scheduled in Calcutta 
the first week of April 1952. Again, by taking official part in cultural 
delegations, the Indian Government is able to prevent them from being 
packed by pro-Communists or otherwise manipulated for political pur- 
poses. But here again the Indian side is at a disadvantage against the 
tight control the Communists are able to maintain. Although in principle 
both sides are free to select their own delegations, the Chinese can assure 
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the composition they want through their sympathisers in India more 
easily than can the Indians. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Lest we over-estimate the permanence of the effects of Chinese cultural 
diplomacy, it is salutary to remember that many of the very people who 
were lavish and uncritical in their praise of China, have, since the Tibetan 
revolt, adopted another view. Many of the Indian students who studied 
in China, for example, had been either pro-Communist or very sym- 
pathetic to the régime. But in recent discussions in New Delhi, I found 
many of them changing their minds. They now begin to recall hitherto 
suppressed or disregarded experiences—the doctrinairism, the thought 
control, the universal spying, the rigid controls, their isolation from 
Chinese students, the obtrusive militarism. Visitors to China, however 
favourable their overall impressions, invariably absorb contrary impres- 
sions which remain latent until there are circumstances that bring them 
out. The general political atmosphere exerts a differential effect on this 
apperceptive mass, so that now the visitors to China are discovering far 
more unfavourable things than they had discovered in a different 
political atmosphere. But if there are people who are altering their 
views, there are also those who remain firmly attached to the image of 
Chinese friendship and benevolence, in spite of the momentary 
difficulties. 

Right from the start, however, there have been many, and even 
important, dissenting voices to the general chorus of praise of China. 
Journalists such as Frank Moraes and Raja Hutheesingh have published 
influential books which exert a moderating influence.’ Not all cultural 
tourists have been equally impressed. Even at the beginning of the pro- 
Chinese fever, we find people like J. C. Kumarappa finding things to 
criticise as well as to praise (although he was often prevailed upon to 
suppress his critical views), or Acharya Narendra Dev, or the population 
expert S. Chandrasekhar. 

In the last year or so both the volume and the quality of the exchange 
has declined. The Indian delegations we read about in China these days 
seem to be more pro-Communist and far less representative than before. 

In reaction against Chinese pressure on the border, the Indians have 
turned with thumping enthusiasm to the idea that the Russians are their 
friends and supporters against China. During his visit to India, at the 
height of the border crisis, Khrushchev managed to leave the Indians 


11 Frank Moraes, Report on Red China (New York: Macmillan, 1959); Raja 
Hutheesingh, Window on China (Bombay: Casement, 1953) and The Great Peace 
(New York: Harper, 1953). See also the observations of trade unionists Brajkishore 
Shastri, From My Chinese Diary (Delhi: Siddhartha Publications, no date) and R. 
J. Mehta in Thought, June 25, 1955. 
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with the impression that the Russians were sympathetic to them and 
would take a neutral, if not an outright friendly, position. This impres- 
sion has been strengthened by continuing Russian aid, which has never 
faltered throughout the crisis, and by the recent Russian offer of help for 
road building and development in the border areas, which has direct 
political and military implications for the dispute with China. In the 
new Indian atmosphere, therefore, Russia has become a friend and 
practically a fellow-neutral, while China is the unpredictable threat. 
What effect this will have on the future of cultural exchange remains to 
be seen. 


CHINESE STUDIES IN INDIA 


Until the early 1950s, Chinese studies in India were very weakly 
developed. Visvabharati University, the institution started by Tagore, 
in Shantiniketan, West Bengal, has had a tradition of Chinese studies, 
primarily in classics and religion. Tagore himself had been to China in 
the 1920s, and the interest generated at that time was advanced substan- 
tially by the late P. C. Bagchi **; occasionally Chinese have been on the 
staff, primarily for language teaching. Delhi University had two old- 
style Sinologists who worked on Buddhism, archaeology, and other 
classical studies. Occasional courses in history and political theory have 
been given in various universities, including Allahabad, Calcutta (archae- 
ologist Prof. N. P. Chakravarty, who is extremely active in the ICFA), 
and Benares Hindu University. A modest exchange programme which 
produced a few language scholars was maintained with Nationalist China. 
Since the 1950s, however, there has been a substantial increase in 
Indian studies, partly as a result of the increased political interest in 
China and partly as a result of the growing number, albeit still small, 
of Indians able to handle the Chinese language. The two most important 
institutions from this point of view are the Indian School of International 
Studies (ISIS), affiliated with Delhi University, and the Government of 
India Foreign Language School. Within the ISIS’ East Asia Depart- 
ment,’* a dozen or so students working for doctorates are concentrating on 
Chinese studies ; language training is also given. The Government school 
offers two-year Chinese-language courses. Visvabharati University has 
expanded its work slightly. For Inner Asia and the non-Han portions of 
China, Raghu Vira’s Indian Academy of Asian Culture is extremely 
active. The Academy claims jurisdiction for all Asian countries (China, 
Japan, and Korea included), but most of its work is being done on Inner 
12 India’s leading old-style Sinologist, authority in Buddhology and Tibetology as well; 
author of India and China, A Thousand Years of Cultural Relations (New York: 
Philosophical! Library, 1951); visited China with the first official mission led by 
Mme. Pandit in 1952; died about three years ago. 


13 Most recently headed by Visiting Lecturer K. C. Chao, now by V. P. Dutt, Lecturer 
in Chinese History, Delhi University. 
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Asia and South-east Asia, primarily in classical, religious, and philo- 
logical research. A certain amount of “ operational research ” is done in 
the Historical Division of the External Affairs Ministry, but there are 
very few actually working on Chinese problems in the Government. 
Several hold Government positions, but not in Chinese work. 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


The 1955 agreement on cultural exchange provided for ten students to be 
exchanged each way.’* Although this is an extremely modest programme 
compared to the thousands of Indian students in English and American 
universities,’* it is still the largest student exchange between Communist 
China and a non-Communist country. The normal period of study was 
two years, although the student could extend another year if he wished to 
remain to continue his studies or to carry on some research. The sending 
side took care of transportation costs, and the receiving side provided 
the scholarship and facilities for the student during his stay. Indian 
students were selected by their own Ministry of Education on an open- 
examination basis, and the Chinese accepted all the Indian nominees.** 

Under this programme, between twenty and thirty Indian students 
have gone to China to study, and at various times there have been up to 
five Indian teachers of Hindi in Chinese schools. The language and 
literature students have all gone to Peking University, where they first 
concentrated on language study and then went on in some cases to 
substantive studies in Chinese history. The students in specialised fields, 
such as steel manufacturing, irrigation, hydraulics, painting, and lacquer 
work—all of which were specified in the agreement—were assigned to 
appropriate institutions. Students of flood control and irrigation, for 
example, were assigned to the Department of Technical Co-operation 
with Other Countries of the Ministry of Water Conservancy, under whose 
guidance they were sent, along with students from other parts of Asia, 
on study tours of water conservancy works. These students usually 
spent much of their time touring and did not study Chinese. Provision 
was also made for special language study for members of the Indian 


14 One Indian student and two Chinese students had already been exchanged in 1954. 

15 In September 1956 there were 2,400 Indian students in the United States. See 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive (Princeton University Press, 
1960), p. 209. In 1958-59, there were 1,511 Indian students in England, and 2,585 
in the United States. UNESCO, Study Abroad, 1959. 

16 As a generous gesture, Chou En-lai, on his visit to Visvabharati University in 
January 1957, announced that he was giving scholarships to the daughters of Pro- 
fessor Tan Yun-shan who were studying at the University on the same basis as those 
granted Overseas Chinese. He also agreed to the proposal of the Vice-Chancellor 
to send Sinological students to China for a three-year period of study, although it is 
not clear whether this was to be within the formal student-exchange programme or 
not, nor if anything was even done about it. 
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Embassy in Peking who wished it. At any given time there were between 
four and eight Indian students in residence at Peking University. 

From the Chinese side, approximately the same number of students 
have come to work in various Indian institutions. The first batch under 
the formal agreement in 1955 numbered ten students. Most of them 
have come to study Hindi, although a small number have also worked 
on English language, Indian history, and water conservancy.’’ The 
Indian reception is somewhat less well organised than the Chinese, but 
special efforts are made to make the Chinese students’ stay agreeable, 
as for example through summer camps,"* conferences, etc. 

Students also take part in short exchanges, as with student delega- 
tions, or as student members of youth delegations. In September 1955, 
for example, thirty-two Indian teachers and students representing ten 
universities, went to China for a four-week visit, led by the distinguished 
scholar, C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, then Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu 
University. In January 1956, a Chinese student delegation, headed by the 
Secretary-General of the All-China Students Federation, went to an 
international geography seminar at Aligarh Muslim University. But 
perhaps the most unusual “ student exchange ”’ was the visit of fourteen 
Indian students suffering from tuberculosis to undergo treatment at the 
Asian Students’ Sanatorium in Peking, in January 1956. 


SCHOLARLY MATERIALS 


The Indians were, for a long time, very successful in obtaining materials 
from China. Students were able to collect materials, usually directly 
related to their scholarly interests, and institutions were able to receive 
Chinese books and periodicals. Dr. Raghu Vira, Director of the Indian 
Academy of Asian Culture, collected considerable amounts of 
materials, some extremely rare, on his trip through China and Inner Asia 
in 1955 and then later through correspondence with the Chinese. But the 
Chinese also know how to make grand ceremonious gestures. In 
December 1955, for example, the Chinese Ambassador in India delivered, 
on behalf of the Central Theatrical Institute of China and the Central 
Song and Dance Ensemble, a set of thirty-five Chinese instruments and 
books (nine scores and nine volumes on Chinese drama and opera) to 
the Indian Academy of Music and Drama. Again, when Chou En-lai 
visited Visvabharati University in 1957, he promised to send them 
17 Three Chinese students spent 12 months in. 1956-7 visiting the Bhakra, D.V.C., 
Hirakud, and other Indian projects. See: S. Seshadri, ‘‘ Glimpses of Water- 
Conservancy in China—Part I,” Indian Journal of Power and River Valley Develop- 
ment, May 1959. 
18 In June 1956, for example, Chinese students at Aligarh Muslim University, along 
with other foreign students, joined Indian students in a camp near Srinagar, 


Kashmir, sponsored by the New Delhi Branch of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. 
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Chinese books ; in May 1958, some 12,000 volumes of Chinese classical 
and modern works were duly handed over.?® 

In August 1958, it was announced that the Eastern Languages 
Department of Peking University was compiling a Hindi-Chinese dic- 
tionary, and that the Indian Academy of Literature had decided to 
compile a Chinese-Hindi and a Tibetan-Hindi dictionary. 


SENIOR SCHOLARS 


Other scholarly exchanges are arranged from time to time between Indian 
and Chinese Institutes and between government agencies. During his 
1956 visit to India, Chou En-lai, very impressed by the work of the 
Indian Statistical Institute and by the presence of foreigners on the staff, 
including not only Asians but even an American, proposed that China 
also be represented. Prof. P. C. Mahalonobis, Director of the Institute, 
and his wife were invited as state guests to China in May and June 1957. 
Upon his return to India, it was announced that a co-operative pro- 
gramme had been agreed upon whereby China would send statisticians 
to work in the Indian Statistical Institute. 

Another vehicle of scholarly exchange is the frequent, and often 
unnoticed, visits back and forth of official study groups. In late 1954 
and early 1955, for example, Kanwar Sain, then Chairman of the Central 
Water and Power Commission, led a team to study Chinese water con- 
servancy and irrigation projects.2° In the summer of 1956, the Indian 
Planning Commission sent a number of study teams to China, including 
one under Pitamber Pant, Private Secretary to the Chairman of the 
Commission, to study the Chinese economy; a seven-member team, 
including experts on co-operative organisations, led by R. K. Patil, for 
three months to study agrarian co-operatives *‘; and a six-member agri- 
cultural team, under Deputy Minister M. V. Krishnappa, to study 
Chinese agricultural planning and techniques. In 1958, Indian teams 
studied Chinese agriculture, co-operatives, and backyard steel production. 
And as late as the early part of 1959, we find Indian teams studying 
Chinese minor irrigation projects, small-scale industries, and steel produc- 
tion. Less intensive, perhaps, are the delegations of professional groups, 


19 In January 1957, Chou also donated 60,000 rupees to the University, which allocated 
the money to the Tagore Jayanti Fund. He was on that occasion awarded an 
honorary D.Litt. 

20 Sain had already been to China earlier in the year on a preliminary visit with K. L. 
Rao, Head of the Planning Section of the Commission. 

21 Its controversial Report of the Indian Delegation to China on Agrarian Cooperatives 
(New Delhi: Government of India, Planning Commission, 1957) was answered by a 
minority report prepared by the Indian Cooperative Union (Raj Krishna, L. C. Jain, 
Gopi Krishan, Co-operative Farming—Some Critical Reflections), Monographs on 
Co-operation, No. 1 (New Delhi: Indian Co-operative Union, 1956). 
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such as doctors *? and lawyers, who make observation and lecture tours of 
China ; or individual visits of government engineers or of national or 
provincial ministers to observe Chinese development in their respective 
fields. 


** RESEARCH ” 


Among the thousands of Indian visitors to China there have been, 
needless to say, many scholars, indeed many distinguished scholars. 
But although most of them have returned to speak and write volumin- 
ously on their observations of the “‘ New China,” very few (except for the 
resident students) have done anything that can properly be characterised 
as “‘ research.” The great majority went in organised delegations, official 
and unofficial, usually timed for important national celebrations in China, 
like May Day, National Day, Army Day, etc., but a large number have 
also gone in small groups or as individuals at the invitation of various 
Chinese institutions. Since these visits were usually emotional political 
gestures, most of the visitors were content with their short guided tours. 
But a few have tried to do some independent observation, and an even 
smaller number have undertaken something in the nature of actual 
research. Since their visits were usually brief (from several weeks to 
severa! months) and they usually had no background in Chinese studies 
(certainly practically none of them could speak or handle Chinese), they 
were entirely dependent upon their Chinese hosts not only for interpreting 
but also for statistics, explanations, and materials. All too often they 
accepted these uncritically. Nevertheless some managed to travel widely 
and tried to apply their special disciplines to what they saw in China. 

The borderline between this kind of scholarly observation and serious 
journalism is hard to draw. Often the advantage lies clearly with the 
skilled journalist like Frank Moraes ** or Raja Hutheesingh.** 

But scholarly exchange, it is evident, is only a small part of the total 
exchange strategy. China cannot hope for the moment to compete with 
Russia,”® for example, as a place where the backward peoples can acquire 


22 Some doctors have been interested in China’s attempt to integrate traditional and 
modern medicine, a field in which some work has also been done in India. Dr. B. K. 
Basu visited China in 1958 to study acupuncture and was eventually, after initial 
reluctance, won over to it. See his ‘“‘ My Impression of Acupuncture and Moxi- 
bustion,” Chinese Medical Journal, 78, June 1959. 

23 Moraes had been in China during the war, so he had some baseline for comparison. 
See above, footnote 11. 

24 Hutheesingh, a brother-in-law of the Prime Minister, is both a lawyer and a journalist. 
He went with both the first unofficial delegation in 1951 and the first official delega- 
tion in 1952. After his second trip, he was far more critical than after his first. See 
above, footnote 11. 

25 Although there are not many Indian students in Russian universities, Barghoorn 
(op. cit., pp. 201-4) mentions 91 Indian metallurgists in the Soviet Union “ to com- 
plete their technical training ” (p. 201), oil engineers ‘‘ who . . . had been working for 
several months in laboratories and research institutions in Baku” (p. 202), “ Indian 
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an advanced technology.”* The student exchanges, therefore, are very 
limited, and largely confined to specialists. On the other hand, an effort 
has been made to impress Indian technological students with Chinese 
advances, and in certain fields these efforts have been successful, as in 
water-conservancy, flood control, irrigation, agricultural techniques, etc. 
The Chinese evidently expect little technical and scientific help from 
India, except perhaps in such restricted fields as mathematical statistics. 
Most of their students go to learn about India itself—its language, history, 
literature, art, and economics. For technical training, the Chinese will 
send their thousands of overseas students to Russia and other 
Communist countries. 

Therefore it can easily be understood that the Chinese have no great 
interest in facilitating scholarly research. They do want Indian scholars 
to write favourable studies of Chinese developments, and to this end they 
have given assistance to a number whom they feel reliable or at least 
likely to be influential in a favourable direction. Others are less likely 
to be allowed to do any serious work. However, the Chinese are not 
absolutely opposed to it. Their policy is flexible and depends upon 
circumstances and individuals. If there is political advantage in doing 
so, they can reverse policy at any time. But they are more interested in 
the organised groups that can be guided on their tours of the New China 
and in delegations and individuals that can be touched in some particular 
way to bring about particular political effects in India. On these the 
Chinese have lavished an inordinate amount of attention. 


THE NEw SITUATION 


Since 1959 the atmosphere has in any event changed. An extremely reveal- 
ing example is the case of a doctoral candidate at the ISIS. In early 1959, 
she applied for a visa to study the impact of the West on Chinese 
educational institutions between 1912 and 1939. In spite of her known 
friendship for Communist China and her Communist connections, she 
was refused a visa. After the highest level intervention by circles in 
India close to Communist China, she was finally granted a two-month 
ordinary tourist visa, but with no facilities or help. As a tourist she was 
not able to stay in the cheap student hostels but had to stay in an 
expensive hotel. The Chinese were scornful of her subject and refused 
to give her any help, be it in library facilities, in the collection of 
materials, or in guidance. After two months of vain effort, she finally 


specialists in hydrography and forestry taking special courses in the Soviet Union ” 
(p. 202), and ‘* 136 engineers and 150 operatives of the Bhilai Steel Mill (who) had 
gone to the U.S.S.R. for study under a U.N. technical-assistance arrangement ” 
(p. 204). 

26 Not to mention the United States, where Indian students average between 2,000 and 
3,000 at any given time. See footnote 15. 
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left China, very disappointed, although in the end she had been promised 
some materials in micro-film. These have never arrived. 

Materials are also much harder to come by in the past year and a 
half, although this is not a condition limited to the Indians. The Chinese 
have forbidden the export of books and journals, and the flow through 
returning students is too narrow to meet the expanded needs of Indian- 
Chinese studies. 

The most ominous sign is the apparent waning of Chinese enthusiasm 
for the student exchanges. In the immediate post-Bandung phase, the 
Chinese sent their full quota of ten students. But in 1959-60, after the 
cooling of relations, the Chinese Government sent only one student (of 
three scholarships offered by the Indian Government), while India sent 
four. 

Therefore, although there are still four or five Indian students in 
China, Indians are not very hopeful about the future of the exchange 
programme. After the experience of the graduate student mentioned 
above, the refusal of visas to scholars previously allowed to visit China, 
the failure of the Chinese to take up their full student quota, the cutting off 
of publications, and the disturbing implications of letters recently received 
from Indian students still in China, Indian Sinologists are now beginning 
to feel that they must become more “ realistic.” Some are now tailoring 
their research projects to the materials available to them in India, or that 
may become so in England or the United States.?’ 


27 For example: history of the Chinese Communist Party, Sino-Indian relations, Sino- 
British relations, Sino-American relations. 
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By RENE GOLDMAN 


FOUNDED in 1898 and made illustrious by the scholars who taught there 
in its early years—Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, Ch’en Tu-hsiu, Hu Shih, Lu Hsun— 
and as a result of the leading role of its students in the numerous patriotic 
and revolutionary movements that have shaken modern China, Peking 
University nevertheless by the time of its 50th anniversary had little to 
show for its past other than a glorious name. This name is something 
to conjure with in China tuday since Peking University was the cradle of 
the May 4 Movement and the place where Mao Tse-tung worked in his 
youth as a librarian and learned Marxism from professor Li Ta-chao. 

Everything about Peking University (Pei-Ta as it is commonly called) 
has changed in the past decade: its location, educational system, and 
students. It was a relatively small university at the time of the general 
school reorganisation of 1952. But by 1958 it had grown into an 
enormous institution of nearly 10,000 students—a five- or sixfold 
increase as compared with 1952—with at least twelve departments and a 
large number of foreign students. This development of Pei-Ta was 
typical of the development of universities and institutions of higher 
learning all over China. Along with this increase in numbers, the social 
composition of the student body was basically altered. Whereas before 
the majority of the students had come from the traditionally educated 
groups of Chinese society, the university and high school teachers, the 
bourgeoisie, the officials and the landlords, from 1950 on there was a 
steady increase in the percentage of students of peasant and worker 
origin. This percentage was about 19 per cent. in 1954 and probably 
about 35 per cent. in 1958. The year 1958 was a critical one. With the 
inauguration of the Great Leap Forward and the establishment of 
People’s Communes, the transformation of the social composition of the 
student body was sharply stepped up. In 1959 the percentage of students 
of worker-peasant origin was more than 70. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITIES 1949-57 


The Communist régime has been established long enough to permit 
some sort of periodisation to clarify the evolution of the policy of the 
Party toward the intelligentsia and particularly towards academic institu- 
tions. There was, first, from 1950 to 1952, an initial period of take-over 
and reorganisation ; then from 1952 to 1956 there was a period of 
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stabilisation which saw the development of a new academic routine. 
The third period was that which began with the 1956 “thaw” and 
culminated in the rectification campaign of May-June 1957. The failure 
of the rectification campaign was followed by a “ re-freezing,” by new 
rigorous policies toward the intellectuals. 

In 1952 the mission and other foreign-operated universities were 
confiscated and universities all over the country were grouped into new 
units. The prevailing tendency was for each academic centre to have a 
single university for general studies, a single university of polytechnical 
character, one pedagogical university, one academy of medicine and 
various other specialised schools and institutes. Thus, in the capital, 
Peking University was made the university for general studies, other than 
the pedagogical university, and transferred out of town to the campus 
previously belonging to the missionary-established Yenching University. 
Tsinghua University was transformed into a polytechnical university. At 
the same time, numerous specialised technological schools, like the 
School of Mining, the School of Petroleum Engineering, etc., were 
established in the northern and western suburbs of Peking. The North 
China Revolutionary University was renamed Chinese People’s 
University ; it is a university of strictly political character. 

After the 1952 reorganisation the Communists, studying the results 
of the 1951 thought reform campaign, developed new university routines. 
The state undertook an ambitious programme of expanding the existing 
universities and of establishing new institutes of higher learning, mainly 
of technological character. The number of students enrolled increased 
enormously. The material needs of the teaching staffs and the 
students were secured. But in exchange for material security the scholars 
lost the few remnants of university autonomy and academic freedom 
that the Nationalist régime had left them during the last years of its rule 
on the mainland. Party organisations were established at all levels of 
university life. While eminent scholars were appointed presidents and 
deans—for instance, Dr. Ma Yin-ch’u was made president of Pei-Ta— 
the real power was concentrated in the hands of the vice-presidents and 
the assistant-deans who were Party members. The Party organisations 
dominated university life. Thought reform was an absolute necessity 
urged on professors and students alike; they were required to attend 
innumerable meetings—‘ k’ai-hui”’—on all sorts of topics, listen to 
frequently lengthy reports—‘‘ pao-kao”’—and participate in political 
study—* hsueh-hsi.”” However, despite the time-consuming “ k’ai-hui,” 
until 1957 life in the universities remained rather academic, and peaceful, 
running in familiar grooves except for a few months in the summer of 
1955 when the “ Anti-Hu Feng” campaign was followed by the 
** Movement for the Liquidation of Counter-Revolutionnaries.” 
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LIFE ON THE PeEI-Ta CAMPUS 

The day at Pei-Ta started about 6.30 in the morning, when loudspeakers 
all over the campus boomed with “‘ Tung-Fang Hung” (“‘ The East is 
Glowing Red”), a song to the glory of Mao, the saviour of the people, 
and the Communist Party which shines like the sun. Following “ Tung- 
Fang Hung,” a martial melody announced the morning callisthenics 
which were joined in by all, students and staff alike. Classes started 
after breakfast and lasted until noon with a fifteen-minute interruption 
around 10.30 for a second round of callisthenics. After lunch came a 
rest period lasting an hour and a half. The time between 3 and 5 was 
for either personal study or attending afternoon classes. Then came the 
sports hour, followed by dinner. All students would rush to the sports- 
grounds, the two gymnasia or the school stadium where big characters 
painted on a wall proclaimed Chairman Mao’s famous “* Three Good ” 
injunction to the students: “‘ Good Health, Good Study, Good Work.” 
In summer many students went to swim in the lake of the Summer 
Palace. After dinner, between 7 and 10, the time was allotted for 
personal study or meetings. The majority of students thronged the 
libraries or the reading rooms as the dormitories were too crowded. 
Bed-time came at 10.30 and lights were turned off except in the dormi- 
tories of the foreign students who necessarily needed more time for 
study than the Chinese. At meal-time and during the sports hour 
loudspeakers kept broadcasting constantly : mass songs, martial music, 
speeches, editorials from the People’s Daily, etc. 

Pei-Ta has a lovely campus which one reaches through the main 
Western Gate. Above that red gate hangs a huge carved board with the 
four gilt characters ‘‘ Pei-ching Ta-hsueh”’ (Peking University) in Mao 
Tse-tung’s calligraphy. Groves of divers trees cast their shadows over 
charming winding paths and Chinese-style buildings. A lake with an islet 
in its middle and pleasant surroundings is for the students of Pei-Ta the 
favourite place for summer evening strolls. After Pei-Ta was transferred 
to this campus, the latter was expanded considerably eastward and south- 
ward and villages and fields were swallowed up. About 40 large dormi- 
tories were rapidly erected on this new ground in very chaotic conditions 
to meet the ever more rapidly growing numbers of students. 

The Soviet educational system was adopted and university studies 
were given a uniform five-year duration, the first three years being 
roughly equivalent to a Western undergraduate course. The Soviet grada- 
tion marks, 2, 3, 4, 5 (unsatisfactory, satisfactory, good, excellent), were 
adopted also. But no new degrees were introduced to replace the old 
B.A. and M.A. 

Translated Soviet textbooks were widely used. But in the depart- 
ments of the humanities there were usually no textbooks. Every year the 
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professors distributed new mimeographed sheets since there were always 
some changes in the interpretation of facts, even in the case of the most 
ancient history. The Marxist framework of historical periodisation— 
slavery, feudalism, capitalism—was applied to the history of China and 
historical personalities were re-evaluated and classified as “ progressive ” 
or “reactionary.” Ch’in Shih Huang united China and was therefore 
“* progressive,” whereas the scholars he buried alive played a role that 
was “‘ reactionary ”’ in their time. This led to obvious contradictions : 
Ch’in Shih Huang was “ progressive ”’ because he united China, whereas 
the poet Ch’ti Yuan who opposed the Ch’in unification was also “ pro- 
gressive ” because of his patriotism. All the peasant uprisings, from the 
Yellow Turban Uprising in the Han dynasty to the T’ai-P’ing Movement, 
were defeated because there was no working class and proletarian party 
to assume their leadership. In the field of literature this oversimplifica- 
tion has been carried even further. 

This extreme politicisation of the texts coupled with the admittance, 
especially in 1958, of considerable numbers of students lacking the proper 
training and who were excused entrance examinations solely because they 
were of peasant origin (whereas students from the middle classes had to 
go through competitive entrance examinations in which the political 
examination was the decisive one), led to a steady decline of academic 
standards. 

All students were given free board and food until 1955 when a new 
regulation was issued making students pay for their food (12.50 yuan a 
month at Pei-Ta). The very poor students continued to receive free food 
in addition to an almost token monthly allowance from one to five 
yuan for personal expenses. There were no other types of scholarships. 

All students lived in dormitories on the campus, and only rarely 
visited their relatives living in town. In fact the majority of the students 
were neither from Peking nor even northerners. Almost half of them 
came from Shanghai and 20 per cent. or so from Canton. Those who 
could afford the costly transportation returned to their home towns for 
the summer or winter holidays while the poorer ones would see their 
families only once in the five years of their studies. After graduation the 
students were allocated duties by the government. When the place to 
which they had been appointed was distant from their home towns they 
often could not visit their homes for many years. In all the universities 
I had a chance to visit in northern, north-eastern and north-western 
China, a sizeable portion of the students came from Shanghai, sometimes 
more than half, while local students were in the minority. Many students 
from the north study in southern universities. There are many reasons 
for this policy, the spreading of the northern dialect—‘* Mandarin ”— 
being the most conspicuous one. Central and south China have more 
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students than their universities can hold. A wealthy, densely populated 
city like Shanghai has a much larger number of well-to-do families accus- 
tomed to giving their children higher education. Besides, by sending 
thousands of Shanghai and other students from central and southern 
China to the north, the Communist Party cuts them off from their 
families, and severs their group and class ties and strengthens its own 
hold over them. 


THE HUNDRED FLOWERS PERIOD 


When in the spring of 1956 Lu Ting-yi, head of the Party’s Propa- 
ganda Department, publicised the slogan: ‘“‘ Let a Hundred Flowers 
Bloom, Let a Hundred Schools Contend,” few dared to respond to the 
invitation. However, appreciable concessions towards the intellectuals 
were made by the Party in order to win their support. The lot of the 
students was improved : the curriculum for the academic year 1956-57 
was lightened, the number of meetings was greatly reduced and the 
teaching was liberalised to the point that even seminars were orga- 
nised. These seminars however did not go much beyond formal discus- 
sions. The Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung was not subject to 
controversial discussion. A course on “ idealistic philosophy ”’ was intro- 
duced in the curriculum of the Department of Philosophy of Pei-Ta. 
The students were encouraged to concentrate on their studies and to 
make full use of library materials. They were taught how to write library 
cards and they were told to “‘ think independently.” People were again 
allowed to study the achievements of Western science. 

All through the year which followed the launching of the Hundred 
Flowers slogan the party repeatedly invited intellectuals to criticise its 
policy. The Rectification Campaign was to provide the opportunity to 
air such criticism. But the opinions expressed by the students and 
professors went too far beyond what the party had anticipated. Instead 
of the expected ‘* mild breeze,”’ all the bitterness and resentment accumu- 
lated over eight years burst out in a hurricane of scathing denunciations 
of the ubiquitousness of Party control, the crushing weight of Party rule 
over academic life, the humiliations of the thought reform, and all the 
other issues that were regarded by the Party as basic, as the very core of 
its policy. 

The leading role in this campaign of criticism of the Communist Party 
was played by the students of Pei-Ta who called their movement the 
**May 19 movement.” The events at Pei-Ta considerably surprised 
foreign students in the university, who had hitherto thought their Chinese 
fellow students too indoctrinated to be capable of criticism. The “‘ thaw ” 
which had brought forth these unexpected fruits was abruptly stopped 
and a fierce “ anti-rightist” campaign was launched against all those 
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who had “ bloomed ” and “ contended,” although they had done so as 
at the invitation of the Party. 


AFTERMATH OF THE HUNDRED FLOWERS 


All the concessions made to students and professors in 1956 were 
withdrawn, including even material concessions. The raised salaries of 
lecturers and the money allowances for poor students were brought down 
to their previous levels and even, in some cases, below their previous 
levels, although the cost of living had increased in the meantime. Even 
policies dealing with matters like the question of dress were reversed. 
In 1956 young people were invited to dress with more variety; 
girls were told to wear “‘ flowery clothes,’ and a fashion for them was 
created. But with the “ anti-rightist ’ drive dark blue uniforms again 
became the unwritten rule. Political study was reinstated in more con- 
concentrated form than ever : a new subject called “ Socialist Ideological 
Education,” taking up eight hours a week, was introduced into the 
curriculum in all the departments of Pei-Ta in the autumn of 1957. 
Meetings became even more numerous than before the “ thaw.” 
Finally, with the start of the “Great Leap Forward” in 1958, the 
entire way of life of the students was changed. A perpetuum mobile of 
campaigns kept the students away from academic pursuits to the point 
that examinations at the end of the 1957-58 academic year could not be 
held because nobody had any time to prepare them. Indeed, the students 
-had learned virtually nothing during the entire year. The campaigns 
were sO numerous in 1958 that sometimes several campaigns were going 
on at the same time. The most important of them were the “‘ anti-waste 
drive,” the campaign against individualism and the “Five Vices” 
(vanity, luxury, timidity, bureaucratism and egocentrism), the campaign 
against the “Four Evils” (flies, mosquitoes, sparrows and rats), the 
campaign for breeding intellectuals of the proletariat (“‘ red first, specia- 
lists second ”’) and the campaign for “ offering one’s heart ”’ to the Party. 
All these campaigns started with mass meetings and were charac- 
terised by numerous gatherings and poster writing. In February and 
March 1958 there was a genuine poster writing competition. Students of 
Pei-Ta wrote one million posters, a number so considerable that all the 
walls of the school were plastered; posters were also plastered on the 
roads and were hanging on ropes like washing across the corridors of 
buildings. Each student wrote an average of 100: posters—and all this 
as a contribution to the anti-waste drive. In May, at the time of the 
sparrow-killing campaign, students of Pei-Ta, like their countrymen all 
over China, were required for three days to climb up roofs and trees, 
armed with drums and all sorts of noise-making instruments and to yell 
at the top of their voices. There were also drum-beating and screaming 
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squads running from tree to tree. Sparrows, scared by the screams and 
the noise, fell down everywhere. 

Students had now also to devote at least one day a week to physical 
labour. The students of Pei-Ta, along with other students and the office 
workers, teachers and workers of Peking contributed ten days to the 
construction of the Ming Tombs Reservoir which was completed in about 
four months. On the campus, the students built a swimming pool. Every 
day a different class worked on the site. The pool was built on a very 
swampy, muddy and neglected part of the campus, under a scorching 
sun. After work, the students were made to parade across the campus, 
half naked and covered with mud from head to toe, red flags in their 
hands, to show their revolutionary spirit, before they were allowed to 
wash. 

The “* Offer Your Heart to the Party ’”’ movement was one of the most 
bewildering for foreign students. For many days we witnessed strange 
singing and dancing processions with red flags and banners and drum- 
beating. Class after class entered the courtyard of a yuan (small Chinese- 
style building) near the dormitories. There, on a balcony above a poster 
figuring two hands symbolically lifting up a red heart bearing the inscrip- 
tion “‘ Offer Your Heart to the Party,” stood a Party official in a black 
uniform, surrounded by several minor “ cadres” (kan-pu). Each group 
ushered into the courtyard stood there for about fifteen minutes. The 
group would first sing revolutionary songs and dance for a few minutes ; 
then a representative would come out of its ranks, yell slogans which were 
immediately repeated by all, and solemnly recite the resolutions taken by 
the group. The official on the balcony would then deliver a short uplift- 
ing speech and the group left the courtyard while another chanting and 
dancing crowd marched in. 

One of the slogans of 1958 in the academic domain was: “‘ Thick 
with the Present, Thin with the Past.” This meant in practice that 
professors and research students had to concentrate on contemporary 
history and literature and discard topics concerned with pre-1949 history 
and literature. Thus, when in the autumn of 1958 some foreign students 
in the Department of History having to choose subjects for their disserta- 
tions suggested the T’ai-P’ing and the Boxer Rebellions as topics, they 
were told that these topics belonged to ancient history and that they 
would do better to write on the People’s Communes and the Party’s 
General Line of Transition to Socialism. Since nearly all the leading old 
Chinese scholars had been criticised for their bourgeois ideology, students 
of the various departments of Pei-Ta were told in the summer of 1958 to 
compile their own textbooks! The students of the Department of 
Western Languages compiled dictionaries: Chinese-French, Chinese- 
English, etc. As in addition they had to attend innumerable meetings 
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and processions and participate in physical labour, sleeping only a few 
hours a night, most of the Chinese students suffered from extremes of 
nervous strain and physical exhaustion. 

The perpetuum mobile of movements in 1958 and the drastic changes 
following one after another in this first year of what was to be a “‘ Great 
Leap Forward” represented a conscious attempt by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party to eradicate once and for all the remaining influences of 
the past that prevented them from remoulding the Chinese into dynamic, 
indoctrinated men who could be easily mobilised for any purpose. The 
students’ routine and all their normal habits were disrupted in order to 
inculcate in them a new revolutionary spirit and the capacity to bear 
any hardship. 

In the autumn of 1958, entire classes of various Pei-Ta departments 
were sent to work in the countryside for at least one year. The depart- 
ment of philosophy was dispatched in its entirety “to learn philosophy 
from the toiling masses.” A new schedule was introduced for the 
academic year 1958-59, providing for a system of nine months of study 
(with one day per week scheduled for physical labour and one day a 
week devoted to “Socialist Ideological Education”), two months of 
physical labour and one month of holiday. 

It is, at the present time still difficult to determine the results of all 
these endeavours and momentous transformations. But it is more than 


probable that the current agricultural disasters and economic setbacks 
have broken the impetus of the mass campaigns and removed to a distant 
and hypothetical future the march started in 1958 toward a “ Great 
Communist Pei-Ta.” 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Peking University had an average of about 200 foreign students. The 
first foreign students to come to China after the Communist take-over 
arrived as early as winter 1950 and spring 1951. In the autumn of 1953 
there arrived the first large group. There were at that time in Pei-Ta 
about 150 North Korean students and 100 European students, mainly 
from the Eastern European countries and Outer Mongolia. Mongolian 
students were included in the same group as the East Europeans and 
received the same privileged treatment in distinction to the North Korean 
and North Vietnamese students. Surprisingly enough, no group of Soviet 
students came to Pei-Ta before the spring of 1957 ; but then a group of 
seventy arrived. However, some twenty Soviet students were studying at 
the Chinese People’s University before 1957. In 1954, the North Viet- 
namese replaced the North Koreans as the most numerous group of 
foreign students. 

Foreign students had first to learn Chinese in a special Chinese 
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language course for foreign students at Peking University. Those who 
wished to study fine arts, foreign trade, diplomacy or to go into various 
technological studies (as was the case for most of the North Korean and 
North Vietnamese students) would be graduated from the language 
course after one year. Those whose aim was to study the humanities had 
to learn the language for two years in order to get a sufficient grounding ; 
then they were enrolled in either the Department of History or the 
Department of Chinese Language and Literature at Pei-Ta. Except for a 
few rare exceptions, European students were not allowed to study in any 
city but Peking. North Koreans and North Vietnamese, on the other 
hand, were scattered all over China. A large number of the foreign 
students had come to China after having completed their secondary 
education and, if they studied the humanities, stayed at Pei-Ta for seven 
years in all—two years of language and five years of study in a depart- 
ment. Some of them went home for the summer holidays every other 
year. 

In the language course, students were divided into small groups and 
had an average of four hours of classes a day. These included reading, 
dictation, grammar and exercises. The course was intensive at the rate 
of one lesson of the textbook a day. This sometimes meant learning 
thirty new characters a day in addition to other home-work. During the 
first semester in the language course the teaching was done in a foreign 
language (in the beginning only in Russian, Korean and Vietnamese, but 
later in English, German or French) but during the second semester 
instruction was in Chinese. By 1957 a third year had been added to the 
language course; this was called an “Interpreter Class” and was 
designed for those foreign students who had come to China solely with 
the purpose of learning the language in anticipation of a career as an 
interpreter. 

The living conditions of foreign students were far better than those 
of the Chinese students. They lived in the yuwans, which used to be the 
girls dormitories of Yenching University, one or two persons to a small 
room, three or four persons to a large room, whereas the Chinese 
students lived under very crowded conditions in the large, extremely 
uncomfortable, hurriedly-built new dormitories of the expanded campus. 
The foreign students had their own canteen, divided into two parts ; one 
provided some sort of “* Western ” food for the European and Mongolian 
students, while the other, which was much cheaper, provided Chinese 
food for the Korean and Vietnamese students. The Chinese students ate 
in a large and shabby hall. As it was too small to contain them all, many 
just came in to get their food and actually ate outside while others ate 
inside, but standing up. They had to bring their own bowls and chop- 
sticks and the food they received was usually sufficient in quantity but 
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very coarse, almost meatless and devoid of nutritive value. From late 
1957 on, the constantly worsening food situation all over China even 
influenced the foreign students’ canteen. The foreign students complained 
frequently of the poor quality of the food they were given and the neglect 
of most elementary rules of hygiene by the kitchen staff. 

As I have said already, the only award open to the Chinese students 
was pocket money ranging in amount from one to five yuan. Vietnamese 
and Korean students, however, had scholarships amounting to thirty to 
forty yuan a month, while scholarships for Mongolian, Soviet and 
European students ranged from eighty to 250 yuan a month depending 
upon the student’s country. Students from non-Communist countries 
having no diplomatic relations with China received from the Chinese 
authorities scholarships amounting to only eighty to 100 yuan a month. 

Despite their relatively good living conditions the prevailing mood of 
the foreign students was not one of satisfaction. Some reacted by 
devoting themselves exclusively to their studies and paying no attention to 
events in Pei-Ta and in China generally, while many others, including 
the Soviet students, privately expressed bitterness and disappointment. 
A Foreign Student Secretariat was in charge of all their affairs, and 
misunderstandings and conflicts between this body and the foreign 
students were frequent and sometimes harsh. One of the many issues at 
stake was the complaint by foreign students of being spied upon. 

For their part the Chinese authorities considered that the foreign 
students (especially students from the capitalist countries, Poland and 
Yugoslavia) corrupted their own students ideologically and morally. 
They looked upon the very high percentage of “ rightist students ” 
unmasked at Pei-Ta after the Hundred Flowers period as a proof of the 
correctness of this assertion. In 1958, policy towards the students from 
abroad was revised. The poor propaganda results obtained from training 
foreign students might have been one of the reasons of the changes 
introduced. No more large groups were allowed in to take full courses ; 
only one or two persons from each country were admitted and then only 
for no more than one or two years of Chinese language study which was 
insufficient to allow them to get a thorough knowledge of either the 
language or the country. According to the most recent reports, in 1960 
there were almost no European and Soviet students left ; they had been 
largely replaced by students from Africa and Latin America. The foreign 
students have been transferred from the yuans in which they were living 
to one of the much less comfortable new dormitories and placed under 
much more severe control. They are said to resent an increasingly 
chauvinistic attitude towards them. 
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In spite of their better living conditions, foreign students were never 
effectively severed from Chinese life. Those in the departments attended 
classes together with Chinese students and had therefore opportunities to 
observe how things worked. Although excused from attending meetings 
with their Chinese classmates and from participating in the campaigns 
(in fact, when a foreign student, out of curiosity, wished to attend some 
meeting permission was, as a rule, not granted) they had full opportunity 
to experience and resent the thorough indoctrination and extreme politi- 
cisation of the teaching.* 


* In a future issue of this Journal, Mr. Goldman will describe in more detail the 
impact of the Rectification Campaign on Pei-Ta. 
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The Development of Mainland 
China’s Steel Industry Since 1958* 


By RONALD HSIA 


ACCORDING to Po I-p’o (Chairman of the State Economic Commission), 
mainland China’s steel output in 1960 amounted to 18-45 million metric 
tons. Thijs output level shows an increase of 245 per cent. over 1957, 
or an annual average increase of 51 per cent. for the three-year period 
1958-60. This latter rate is considerably higher than that achieved in the 
First Five-Year Plan period. The purpose of this paper is to examine 
the major changes in the steel industry which have made possible a 
higher growth rate since 1958, and the problems with which the industry 
has been confronted in the course of expanding its output. 


The 1958 Steel Drive 

The most spectacular development in steel production on the main- 
land during 1958 was the mushrooming of local, small-scale producing 
units using indigenous methods of production. Under the vigour of the 
mass campaign for producing iron and steel, sixty million people from 
all walks of life are said to have participated, in varying degrees, in the 
mining of ore and coal and in the smelting of iron and steel, and the 
number of producing units multiplied. The number of native iron- 
smelting furnaces, for instance, increased from some 12,000 in June to 
half a million within three months; by the end of 1958, some two 
million such furnaces had been built or rebuilt.” 

The long-range objective of this mass campaign was to speed up the 
country’s industrialisation. In 1956 and 1957, the subject of the tempo 
of economic development was much discussed by government authorities 
and professional economists. Some held the view that with the broaden- 
ing of the industrial base the rate of industrial development would have 


* This paper was presented on March 29, 1961, at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Association for Asian Studies held in Chicago, Illinois. 

1 Po I-p’o, ‘“* Cheng-ch’ii wo-kuo kung-yeh sheng-chan chien-she ti hsin sheng-li ” 
(Strive for a new victory for our country’s industrial production and construction), 
Hung Ch’i (Red Flag), February 1, 1961, p. 19. 

2 Wang Chen-chih, “‘ Tui kang-t’ich sheng-chan chung chi-ke ching-chi wen-ti ti 
ch’ien-chien ” (Preliminary views on some economic problems in connection with 
iron and steel production), Chi-hua Ching-chi (Planned Economy), December 1958, 
p. 21; Wu Li-yung, “ Hen-hen-ti chua wei wan-ch’eng i-ling-ch’i-ling wan tun kang 
erh fen-tou” (Strive forcefully to accomplish [the target of] 10-7 million tons of 
steel), ibid., October 1958, p. 1. 
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to be lowered. Such a view was condemned as conservative by the 
progressive elements of the Party. The latter believed that industrialisa- 
tion could proceed with acceleration. To achieve this, they discarded 
the concept of a balanced growth and envisaged development as a process 
from balance to imbalance and to a new balance on a higher level, 
emphasising the temporary, conditional and relative nature of any state of 
balance.* In this dialectic model, the steel industry was selected to play 
the “‘ leadizy link’ to which all other industries became unequivocally 
subservient in the allocation of materials, labour and transport 
facilities, and was expected to pull and push forward first the related 
industries and subsequently all others. The selection of steel was 
obviously based on its importance in a developing economy ; this import- 
ance can readily be appreciated if one merely glances at the steel row 
of the input-output matrix of an industrial economy. 

More immediately, this mass campaign was aimed at averting the 
trend of insufficient production of finished steel to meet the domestic 
demand. From 1952-56, domestic output of finished steel increased at 
an annual average rate of 34 per cent. while domestic consumption 
increased at a rate of 42 per cent. Consequently, one-fifth of the finished 
Steel consumed in China during the First Five-Year Plan period had to be 
imported. In addition, during 1957 one-fifth of the capacity of plants 
under the First Ministry of Machine-building was not utilised for lack of 
steel. The shortage of iron and steel became more acute in 1958 because 
of the sudden spurt in demand for agricultural implements required for 
the fulfilment of the agricultural plan, the enlarged scale of water 
conservancy construction, and the popularisation of new-type local means 
of transport (such as carts with ball-bearing axles). Meanwhile, the three 
miilion-odd rural factories established in the first half of 1958 and the 
26,000 people’s communes formed subsequently all tended to enhance 
the demand for iron and steel. The people’s communes were expected 
to require some ten million tons of iron and steel in the course of 1959. 

In view of the material, skill and equipment available for capital 
construction and the length of time required, it was impossible to expand 
modern smelting facilities in time to meet the enhanced demand for iron 
and steel. Furthermore, even if we assume that it was possible to 
increase the smelting capacity of existing plants, the inadequate transport 
facilities coupled with the concentration of steel centres, would have 


8 Mao Tse-tung, “‘ Kuan-yii cheng-ch’iieh ch’u-li jen-min nei-pu mao-tun ti wen-ti” 
(On the correct handling of contradictions among the people), Jen-min Jih-pao 
(People’s Daily), June 19, 1957. 

4 Ching Lin, “ Kuan-yii kang-t’ieh kung-yeh ho chi-ch’i chih-tsao kung-yeh ti pi-li 
kuan-hsi ” (On the proportional relationship between the iron and steel industry and 
the machine-building industry), Chi-hua Ching-chi, September 1957, p. 14. 
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proved a serious bottleneck in the distribution of steel products and agri- 
cultural implements to the different points of consumption scattered over 
the country. Thus the mass campaign for producing iron and steel 
appeared to be the only feasible approach for meeting the urgent need. 

Judged by the results in 1958 alone, the steel campaign was over- 
whelmingly a waste of economic resources. Although the small native 
furnaces were reportedly responsible for turning out 4-16 million tons of 
iron and 3-08 million tons of steel in 1958,° such products were generally 
of low quality, acceptable only for the limited purpose in view. Thus, 
their value lay chiefly in that they could release the higher-quality 
products for more important production purposes. Furthermore, this 
could be effected within a very short period and at a much lower invest- 
ment cost. It takes about a week to build a native iron-smelting furnace 
with an annual capacity of 400-500 tons, and its investment cost per ton 
of capacity came to only a small fraction of that for building a modern 
blast furnace. Here, the investment cost for building small native 
furnaces has, most probably, been underestimated to the exclusion of 
labour cost. Be that as it may, the low-quality products of limited use 
could hardly justify the amount of human and material resources 
invested. 


If, however, we extend the time horizon to include the subsequent 
years, the 1958 mass campaign has left a definite imprint in the further 


development of China’s steel industry. Starting from the beginning of 
1959, small native furnaces in most parts of the country were being 
replaced by modern furnaces of somewhat larger size.” Such a develop- 
ment would not have been possible without the pioneering building of 
small native furnaces under the stimulus of the mass steel campaign of 
1958. Furthermore, its effect on the industry’s location and scale was 
accompanied by changes in productivity and cost structure. In addition, 
the mass steel campaign stirred up among the people all over the 
country a “steel consciousness” which should be looked upon as an 
intangible asset. Such an asset, it seems to me, can be invaluable to an 
underdeveloped economy on its path of industrialisation. 


“ 


5 Jen-min Jih-pao, August 29, 1959. 

6 “Chi-pen chien-she kung-tso ti ta-yiieh-chin ” (Leap forward in capital construction 
work), T’ung-chi Yen-chiu (Statistical Research), Peking, Monthly, September 1958, 
p. 10; Kwang-ming Jih-pao, Peking, April 17, 1958. 

7 The so-called small modern blast furnaces differ from the small native furnaces notably 
in the following aspects : 

(a) While the volume of most small native furnaces was below one cubic meter, that 
of small modern furnaces is generally not under 64 cubic meters. 

(b) Unlike native furnaces, small modern furnaces generally have a casing of steel 
plate for the bosh and tuyere jacket zone. 

(c) There is greater use of mechanical aids in handling raw materials in the case of 
small modern furnaces than in the case of native furnaces. 
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Scale of Production 

Prior to 1958, capital construction of the steel industry was directed 
chiefly at adding to the capacity of Anshan, Chungking, Tayeh and 
Taiyuan, and building two steel centres at Wuhan and Paotow. The 
trend toward enlarging the production scale was also revealed in the 
rising incremental ratio of blast furnaces with an effective volume over 
100m.* to those with an effective volume of 100m.* or below during 
1954-56 *: 


Year Incremental Ratio 


1954 0-0769 
1955 0-2000 
1956 0-2857 


Similarly, all the open hearths added in 1955 and 1956 were each with a 
floor area over 30m.’ 

The shift of emphasis to a smaller scale of operation in 1958, how- 
over, resulted in a decided change in the composition of iron-smelting 
capacity. In 1956, the ratio of blast furnaces with a volume of above 
100m.* to those with a volume of 100m.* or less was slightly over 
four, but in 1959 it dropped sharply to 0-558.° This sharp drop 
was attributable to the fact that curing this period, the total capacity 
of furnaces with a volume of 100m.* or below increased nearly 
eighteen-fold whereas that of furnaces with a volume of over 100m.* 
increased by 14-fold. Similarly, of the 12-13 million metric tons of 
steel-refining capacity added during 1958-59, at least 7 million fell in the 
category of small and medium converters whose capacity ranged from 
4 ton to three tons per blow.’° 

It appears that China’s steel industry will continue to develop on two 
fronts. Giant iron and steel combines like Wuhan and Paotow are 
being built to take advantage of the economies of scale. In the mean- 
time, small blast furnaces and small steel plants of relatively modern 
design are being developed over the country for the following reasons. 


8 Computed from data supplied by the Industrial Statistics Section of the State Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Jen-min Jih-pao, August 25, 1959. 

10 Estimated on the basis of data given in the following sources: Hsia Yiin, “‘ T’ou-tzu 
pao-kan shih chi-pen chien-she kuan-li chih-tu ti i-hsiang ke-ming” (“ Investment 
guaranty ” represents a revolutionary measure in capital construction administra- 
tion), Hung Ch’i, March 16, 1960, p. 26; State Bureau of Statistics, “‘ Kuan-yii 
fa-chan kuo-min ching-chi ti ti-i-ke wu-nien (i-chiu-wu-san tao i-chiu-wu-ch’i nien) 
chi hua chih-hsing chieh-kuo ti kung-pao’’ (Communiqué on the results of imple- 
menting the First Five-Year Plan, 1953-1957), NCNA, April 13, 1959; “* Ta-yiieh- 
chin ti wei-ta shou-huo” (Great achievements of the leap forward), Chien-kuo 
Shih-nien (Ten years of the People’s Republic of China), Hong Kong, Vol. I, p. 47. 
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First, inadequate transport facilities do not permit a concentrated 
development of giant steel centres. Such a development is also un- 
economic in view of the size of the country and the scattered consumption 
points. 

Second, the short gestation period and the low construction cost 
will allow a rapid growth of the steel industry. To further increase the 
rate of growth, the designs of small modern furnaces have been stan- 
dardised to three sizes (6-5m.*, 22m.*, and 28m.*), so that they can be 
built rapidly on an extensive scale. An additional advantage is that such 
furnaces can be built entirely with domestic material. 

Third, for small modern furnaces, anthracite and charcoal can be 
used as a partial substitute for coke. By reducing coke consumption 
by about 40 per cent. the development of small modern furnaces tends to 
ease the shortage of coke, which has been a bottleneck in the production 
of pig-iron. 

Lastly, iron ore and coal are found in nearly every province. As 
these deposits are being developed, small works tend to grow in size and 
in the degree of mechanisation to overcome the high production cost and 
low operational efficiency. Thus they are expected to develop gradually 
into more modern medium-scale works of 200,000-800,000-ton annual 
capacity and, if conditions are favourable, into integrated steel works of 
800,000-1,000,000-ton annual capacity. These will better complement 


the giant combines which continue to serve as the backbone of China’s 
steel industry. 


Productivity 

In an economy with a relative abundance of labour and an extreme 
scarcity of capital equipment, emphasis is naturally placed on the pro- 
ductivity of the latter. In the Chinese steel industry, therefore, attention 
has been focused, up to now, on the productivity of furnaces, which is 
measured by the “coefficient of the utilisation of useful capacity.” 
Since, beginning in 1958, the overwhelming increase in the number of 
small furnaces has elevated their importance in the overall capacity 
structure, and since their productivity has lagged considerably behind 
that of large furnaces, the Communist economic authorities have laid 
special stress on improving the productivity of these small furnaces. 

Available data on the coefficients of utilisation confirm the economies 
of scale ; the productivity of large furnaces is substantially higher than 
that of the smaller ones. Let us look at the monthly figures for 
September 1959 as an example. The coefficient of blast furnaces (derived 
by dividing the daily output in metric tons by the volume of useful 
capacity of the furnace in cubic metres) with a volume of 100m.* or 
below in nine provinces varied from 0-601 in Fukien to 1-120 in 
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Anhwei. The range of the coefficients of furnaces with a volume above 
100m.,* on the other hand, was between 0-975 at the Lungyen Iron 
and Steel Company and 2-718 at the Penki Iron and Steel Company." 
The contrast in the productivity of the two groups can be more clearly 
shown by the national average over a longer period. The average 
coefficient for the first half of 1959, for instance, came to 1-56 for 
furnaces over 100m.,*° and 0-70 for smaller ones.'? 

Given (1) the relatively low coefficient of small furnaces, (2) the com- 
position of iron-smelting capacity discussed above, and (3) the ease with 
which smaller furnaces can be multiplied, it would be more effective to 
raise the coefficients of small furnaces in order to maximise the immedi- 
ate aggregate output. Accordingly, the average coefficient of small 
furnaces has increased at a higher rate than that of the larger ones. The 
latter increased from 1-505 in 1958 to 1-562 in 1959 whereas the former 
increased from 0-701 in August 1959 to 0-852 in September of the same 
year.'* Thus the average coefficient of small furnaces showed a greater 
absolute increase in a month than the average coefficient of large 
furnaces in a year. While the accuracy of the national average figures, 
particularly for small furnaces, cannot be ascertained, the contrasting 
rates of increase appear to be reasonable in view of the greater prob- 
ability of improving working methods and equipment designs in 
connection with small furnaces. 


Cost Structure 

Accompanying the shift of emphasis to a smaller scale of operation, 
the cost structure of the steel industry has undergone certain changes. 
While in most cases the fixed cost has decreased, the higher variable cost 
of the small producing units has tended either to pull up the average or 
to slow down the general trend of declining production costs. The 
fragmentary nature of cost data, unfortunately, does not permit any 
conclusive judgment on the total variable cost. 

Capital construction costs for building steel plants during 1958-59 
were 30-40 per cent. lower than the quinquennial average of the first 
plan period. The cost for building large blast furnaces has been lowered 
from an average of 25,000 yiian per cubic metre of furnace volume in the 
first plan period to 14,000-18,000 yiian in 1959.‘* An important factor 
for the lower cost was the shortening of the construction period. The 
construction of No. 7 blast furnace in Anshan during 1953 took eleven 


11 Yeh-chin Pao (Metallurgy), October 23, 1959. 

12 Jen-min Jih-pao, September 5, 1959. 

13 Jbid., October 24, 1959; NCNA, January 24, 1960; Kang-t’ieh (Iron and Steel), 
September 27, 1959, p. 787. 

14 Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), October 7, 1959. 
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months, but the construction of the larger No. 10 blast furnace there in 
1958 took only four months. 

In the third quarter of 1959, capital investment per metric ton of 
steel capacity amounted, on the average, to 500-700 yiian for large plants 
and 300-500 yiian for medium and small plants.** For specialised plants, 
the difference in investment outlays arising from the difference in size is 
more noticeable. For instance, in the building, in 1958, of ten small 
seamless steel tubing plants in Peking, Tientsin, Canton, Sian, Taiyuan, 
Nanchang and other places, the amount of investment on a per ton 
capacity basis was estimated to be 10 per cent. of the amount invested 
in the Anshan Steel Tubing Plant.*® Even with due allowance for the 
30-40 per cent. general reduction in capital construction cost during the 
time lapse between the projects, this difference in capital investment 
attributable to the size of plant remains substantial. Here, the use of 
domestically-produced equipment constituted an important factor in 
lowering capital investment for small plants. 

Data on the breakdown of the variable cost are obtainable only for 
small blast furnaces. The variable cost for producing one ton of pig iron 
in such furnaces during August 1959 varied from 84-36 yiian in 
Kweichow to 553-80 yiian in Heilungkiang, with a national average of 
250-300 yiian.'” This is compared with an estimated average of 150-200 
yiian per ton of pig iron turned out by the large blast furnaces. The 
breakdown of the variable cost for small furnaces in nine provinces 
shows that raw materials constitute 65-75 per cent. of the variable cost, 
wages amount to 5-10 per cent., and operating expenses account for 
15-20 per cent. The combination of a high percentage cost for raw 
materials and a low percentage cost for labour may well reflect poor 
production techniques or organisation. The high coke ratio of small 
blast furnaces is a case in point. The average coke ratio for small 
furnaces in Kiangsu, for instance, was 8 tons in the third quarter of 
1958, as compared with 1-4 tons for large furnaces.’* 

As a measure for reducing the total variable cost of iron production 
by small blast furnaces, the following cost ceilings were set for different 
regions or plants at the national conference of small blast furnace 
operators convened in Hantan, Hopei, during September 1959 **: 


15 NCNA, September 22, 1959. 

16 Ibid., May 2, 1958. 

17 Yeh-chin Pao, October 9, 1959. 

18 a T’ung-chi (Planning and Statistics), June 1959; Jen-min Jih-pao, October 


19 Yeh-chin Pao, October 9, 1959. 
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Province, Autonomous Region, Cost Ceiling per Metric ton 
or Plant of Pig Iron Output 
(in yiian) 

Anshan, Wuhan, and Lungyen Plants sey 

blast furnaces only) hie oe a 120 
Yunnan ... 5, ae i sai ie 180 
Hunan and Kweichow as : vite 200 
Shansi, Szechwan, Hopei and Khness pis 220 
Anhwei, Shangtung, Inner Mongolia and 

Honan ais a ay sol 
‘Chekiang, Hupei, Kiangsi, Kwangtung, 

Liaoning, Kwangsi, Fukien and Ninghsia 
Kirin, Heilungkiang, Shensi, —- Kansu 

and Sinkiang a ‘ a eis 300 


The effectiveness of such cost ceilings relied solely on the pledges 
made by the participants at the convention. While these ceilings reflect 
the extent of regional differences in variable cost, it is also interesting to 
note the substantially lower cost ceilings set for the small furnaces at 
large steel centres, where they obviously enjoy the advantage of external 
economies. 


Problems and Prospects 

In the course of its rapid expansion, main China’s steel industry has 
been confronted with a number of serious problems. 

First, this rapid increase in output has been, to some extent, at the 
expense of deterioration in the quality of products. The iron produced 
from native furnaces was mostly not up to quality standards, and without 
further treatment generally unfit for steel-making. Similarly, steel pro- 
duced by native methods tended to be too brittle to be handled by modern 
rolling mills. Even steel made in five- or six-ton converters does not 
possess the quality required for the manufacture of rails, wheels, tyres, 
axles, etc. 

Second, during the “‘ leap forward ” the machine repair shops in steel 
works were fully engaged in manufacturing equipment instead of spare 
parts. Their negligence in repair and maintenance resulted in consider- 
able wear and tear on equipment, as revealed by a company-wide inspec- 
tion of plant facilities at the Wuhan Iron and Steel Company in April 
1959.?° 


20 For an account of the findings of the inspection at the Wuhan Iron and Steel Company, 
see Jen-min Jih-pao, June 17, 1959. 
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Third, the overemphasis placed on output quantity has limited the 
increase in the variety of products. Although the industry is capable of 
producing a variety of alloy steels, only silicon steel and manganese steel 
have been mass produced. These alone, however, cannot meet the 
demands of a developing economy. 

Fourth, the rapid expansion of smelting and refining capacity has 
resulted in insufficient supplies of iron ore and coal, the capacities of 
which could not be expanded as rapidly because of the much longer 
gestation period. Inasmuch as the new concept of “‘ balanced” growth 
requires that the advanced economic sector should continue to advance 
at full speed with no regard to the sectors lagging behind, the shortage in 
the supply of iron ore and coking coal has become more and more acute. 

Fifth, the rapid expansion of the steel industry has put an additional 
strain on the already overworked transport system. By October 1960, 
for pig iron alone, an average monthly shipment of nearly one million 
metric tons by the nation’s transport network became imperative in order 
to meet the demand of the various steel plants.”2_ In addition, the rapid 
expansion of the industry requires the movement of large quantities of 
material, equipment and personnel to the sites of construction. 

Finally, the uneconomic use of labour during the mass steel campaign, 
coupled with the increase in labour-intensity in other sectors, created a 
labour shortage. This shortage has become more evident in the current 
agricultural crisis, when labour is being transferred to agricultural 
production. 

The prospects for further growth of China’s steel industry depend, 
to a large extent, on finding solutions for these and other problems. 
Significantly, during the 9th Plenary Session of the 8th Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party held in January 1961, the 
much publicised “‘ leap forward ”’ was replaced by a policy of consolida- 
tion. Thus, the scale of capital construction in the steel industry and, 
consequently, the rate of its growth are to be lowered, so that the 
industry can concentrate its efforts on improving the quality of its 
products, increasing the variety of its output, and solving the bottlenecks 
in its raw materials supply. The technical innovation movement is to be 
continued in the industry in the hope of raising labour productivity, 
economising on material inputs and, accordingly, reducing production 
costs. As the current State Plan makes no allowance for further alloca- 
tion of labour to steel production, labour productivity will be the limiting 
factor in the growth of the steel industry for the remainder of the second 
plan quinquennium. 


21 Ibid., October 16, 1959. 





The State of Nutrition in 
Communist China 


By W. K. 


Recently reports have filled the columns of the world Press sug- 
gesting that malnutrition or even starvation is widespread in the most 
populous country in the world. This is clearly a matter of far-reaching 
implications and no longer a subject for discussion only among 
scientists. The evidence available is scanty and far from conclusive. 
Reports remain conflicting, but they seem to indicate that malnutrition 
is not a general feature of the Chinese scene. Whereas Western 
observers have tended to conclude from sparse reports emanating from 
China that malnutrition may be widespread, the Chinese authorities 
have denied these reports and have rejected all offers of relief by 
voluntary organisations as based on misconceptions. 

Standards of nutrition are a subject for discussion for the pro- 
fessional rather than the layman. Nutrition has after all become an 
increasingly complex matter of scientific research. The war in particu- 
lar has taught scientists a good deal that was unknown previously about 
nutritional deficiencies, how to measure and how to overcome them. 
Against this the layman tends to talk about his diet when food is scarce 
but to forget the subject when foods become plentiful. Although the 
scene of the food shortages lies outside our range of influence, too many 
people are directly involved to allow us to stay aloof or to base our 
judgment on partial evidence. 

Even where sample surveys are carried out on a large scale, it is 
never easy to generalise about national nutrition levels and widespread 
deficiencies. In Britain experience was gained in this respect mainly in 
connection with the food consumption inquiries introduced in war-time 
and continued, in the closest co-operation between the Ministries of 
Food, /A.griculture and Health, for well over ten years. Similarly in 
the United States and in most countries of Western Europe nutrition 
surveys are being carried out, as a matter of routine, in schools, 
hospitals and maternity centres, independently of or in conjunction with 
food surveys. Not unnaturally a country like China, having emerged 
only recently from decades of war and civil war, has nothing 
comparable to offer on anything like a nation-wide scale. 

It is all the more gratifying to learn that nutritional surveys have 
been undertaken in recent years, in certain Chinese localities which 
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give the appearance of professional competence and honesty. Copies of 
Jen-min Pao-chien (People’s Health) containing the results of these 
surveys have reached the West somewhat belatedly and they have been 
made available through the Office of Technical Services of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce (which deserves to be congratulated on dis- 
seminating the invaluable translations done by the U.S. Joint Publica- 
tions Research Service). The data which have become available do 
not cover the period of China’s severest agricultural difficulties during 
the crop year 1960-61, but even so they are interesting as they 
provide a basis on which to assess the likely effects of the two mediocre 
harvests of 1959 and 1960 on the state of nutrition of the Chinese 
population. 

It would probably be asking the impossible to expect scientists to 
refrain from non-scientific remarks in conditions where intellectuals 
have to conform politically so as to be able to carry out their research 
work. The Western student of Chinese affairs may well be disconcerted 
by such unscientific generalisations as the introductory remarks in an 
article on the occurrence of beriberi: “ Prior to the liberation, it was 
hard for people to make a living, and the incidence of beriberi was 
high. After the liberation, the Party and the government were con- 
cerned about people’s health, and the disease was quickly brought under 
control after promoting the use of rice No. 92 and wheat flour No. 
—“" 

Having paid their political respect to the authorities, members of 
the Hunan Provincial Public Health and Epidemic Control Station 
proceed to present the results of their investigations in a manner free 
of political bias. Even more interesting, though less concerned with 
clinical evidence of malnutrition, is the report on five nutritional 
surveys carried out, over eighteen months, between January 1958 and 
June 1959, i.e., before and after the introduction of communal feeding 
services among healthy and able-bodied peasants of one or two produc- 
tion brigades.* The samples ranged from 28 in the summer of 1958 
before the introduction of the communes to 558 in the spring of 1959 
when practically all farm households in China had been induced to 
join the new institutions. Men and women were represented in roughly 
equal numbers among the participants whose ages ranged from 18 to 
60 for men and 18 to 50 years for women. 


1 See my “ Communist China’s Agricultural Calamities,” The China Quarterly, No. 6, 
1961. 

2 Hunan Provincial Public Health and Epidemic Control Station, Clinical Observations 
and Biochemical Research on Beriberi. People's Health, Vol. II, No. 6, June 1960. 

8 Public Health Teaching and Research Group of Shanghai Medical College No. 1, 
Nutritional Surveys of Peasants in Suburban Shanghai before and after Communalisa- 
tion. People’s Health, Vol. Il, No. 5, May 1960 
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It is worth noting that children and adolescents were excluded from 
the surveys which covered peasants’ diets and included physical though 
not clinical examinations. The first three surveys were said to have 
been based on weighing each person’s food intake at every meal for 
five to eight days, thereby obtaining the daily nutrition ingestion for 
each person. The fourth survey took place after the commune had 
been set up and the average intake was calculated on the basis of all 
meals served and the number of persons having their meals in the mess 
hall for five days. On the last occasion this method was applied 
simultaneously in eight mess halls of the commune. 

It appears from the description that the first three surveys had the 
advantage oi being carried out on individual persons. Against this 
the latter two surveys covered larger numbers, aiming however, at 
average data instead of individual results. Unspecified standard con- 
version factors were apparently applied to the quantities of food 
weighed and no chemical analysis was applied to food intake; nor 
was basal metabolism measured in the customary manner. The surveys 
were supplemented by physical checks on the evidence of malnutrition. 
The calculation of standard errors gives the surveys an unwarranted 
appearance of precision. 

The surveys are said to have revealed that during the first three 
surveys male peasants doing heavy work had a daily food intake 
equivalent to 2,692 calories or 89-3 per cent. of the requirement of 
3,000 calories for a peasant doing medium-heavy work. The corre- 
sponding data for female peasants engaged in heavy work were 2,245 
calories or 80 per cent. of 2,800 calories required for medium-heavy 
work. These consumption levels, considered insufficient, were appar- 
ently surpassed substantially when food was taken in mess halls. 
The fourth survey, carried out in the initial stages of the commune 
movement, revealed food intakes of 4,070 and 2,864 calories respec- 
tively for the categories surveyed previously, but by the spring of 1959, 
food intakes of 3,363 and 3,150 calories respectively were registered. 

Nothing is known about the stage at which the food was weighed 
and it is thus not certain to what extent waste occurred in preparing, 
serving or consuming food. The great fluctuations in consumption 
levels suggest that it must have occurred on a sizeable scale at least 
during the autumn of 1958 when the harvest was plentiful and the 
communal service in its infancy. However that may have been, it is 
interesting that the survey gives as much as 80-90 per cent. of the 
calorie intake as being derived from grains, instead of 65-70 per cent. 
which the nutritionists considered appropriate, together with 17-25 per 
cent. from fats and 13-15 per cent. from proteins. 
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The nutritionists seem to be on the defensive when discussing 
protein intake. They refute as absurd statements by “ rightist oppor- 
tunists” to the effect that protein has been supplied in insufficient 
quantities since the communes were set up. They claim to be satisfied 
that protein requirements were met 100 per cent. compared with 70 
per cent. only “before liberation.” Before the communes were set 
up, the more desirable forms of protein derived from animal foodstuffs 
and beans did not contribute even as much as one-fifth of total protein 
intake. This apparently changed to the better in the spring of 1959. 
Nothing is revealed for this period about the vegetable or animal origin 
of fats in the diet. 

The nutritionists seem satisfied with the vitamin content of the 
diets surveyed, although they register great seasonal fluctuations owing 
to variations in the additions to the standard diet in the form of pump- 
kins and other vegetables. They appear to have discovered slight 
symptoms of thiamine deficiency, especially during the summer season 
when cases of swollen lower extremities were observed. This is sus- 
pected to be due to excessive perspiration and partial excretion of 
thiamine through the sweat. The nutritionists express themselves in 
favour of peasants’ private plots being used for planting several crops of 
“highly nutritious and productive vegetables.” They also make 
recommendations on storage, cooking and training in nutrition. Lastly 
they recommend four, instead of three, meals during harvest time. So 
much for conditions in the vicinity of Shanghai. 

The survey carried out in Changsha into the incidence of beriberi 
revealed cases of the illness which were said to be caused by vitamin 
B1 deficiency and not by lack of protein—apparently another instance 
of susceptibility, on the part of the public health authorities, to the 
suggestion of oedema being due to protein deficiency. Among 812 
persons eating at a secondary school in Changsha, 33 pupils or 4 per 
cent. of those participating in school feeding fell ill. Among 21 cases 
examined all showed signs of oedema in their lower extremities ; half 
of them had a sense of numbness and half of them showed a retarded 
knee reflex. Most of the pupils of the last form worked from 4 a.m. 
until 10 p.m., preparing for their examinations, with no more than six 
hours’ rest a night. 

One may well ask whether so ordinary a survey of nutritional 
conditions justifies so much space. What in fact does it reveal? Con- 
sidering that it seems to be the first of its kind emanating from China 
since the revolution more than ten years ago, it should not be dismissed 
lightly. Even bearing in mind its limited size and its unrepresentative 
character, it reveals more than a flood of official pronouncements or a 
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stream of refugee reports can tell. It must of course be understood 
that the exclusion of all children, adolescents and old people leaves 
out of account approximately two-thirds of the male and three-quarters 
of the female population of China. This is relevant when relating 
the calorie intake of able-bodied peasants doing heavy work to the 
average intake of the nation as a whole. 

The extraordinarily high level of food intake among women included 
in the survey deserves special consideration. It was one of the justifica- 
tions for setting up communes that women were to be freed from the 
chores in house and nursery. In the terminology of the survey they 
were turned into “ heavy-duty female peasants,” probably working on 
roads and building sites and raising their food intake by 900 calories 
a day compared with 670 calories for men. 

Calorie intake, like minimum requirement, is of course a unit 
variable in accordance with such aspects as climate, age composition, 
body-weight, and performance of work. Allowing for all these factors 
and basing the estimate of China’s likely food intake in 1959 on inter- 
nationally known standards,* one arrives at a national average of the 
order of 2,000 calories per day per head of population. This seems 
a plausible level of consumption which tallies reasonably well with 
independent calculations based on China’s likely production of food- 
stuffs and their utilisation. 

Following the exceptionally favourable harvest of 1958 when 
peasants engaged in heavy work apparently had a food intake 
700-800 calories higher than a year later, the national average is likely 
to have been as high as 2,200 calories or more. The survey fails to 
say whether intake was measured in kitchens and mess halls or as 
eaten. It implies, however, that food was measured “as purchased.” 
This means that allowances must be made for substantial waste during 
the year when the harvest was plentiful and experience in communal 
feeding had yet to be gained. 

It is unfortunate that the nutrition survey as published breaks off at 
the time when difficulties in the supply of foodstuffs reached sizeable 
proportions. Allowing for the full impact of floods and drought in 
1960, it seems improbable, however, that domestic supplies provided 
less than 1,850 calories; these were raised to approximately 1,900 
calories by imports of grains and sugar. Reports of malnutrition on a 
large scale do not seem to be borne out by the surveys under review 
and by the weather reports of the following year. 

It is not always understood that man can be brought to a state of 
nutritional equilibrium at a reduced level of energy intake, well below 


4 FAO Calorie Requirements (Washington: 1950). 
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his habitual consumption. Nutrition surveys during and after the 
last war revealed in Europe as well as in Asia that man can live on a 
low plane of nutrition for substantial periods without necessarily 
suffering any serious physical damage or indeed becoming unduly 
susceptible to illness or disease. Food satisfies basal metabolism, 
maintenance requirements and energy needs for work. Shortage of 
food thus means in many cases a decline in work rather than incidence 
of malnutrition. This is the meaning of Chinese official instructions in 
1960 to extend the hours of rest of the working population. 

Under Chinese conditions, an average food intake of 2,200 calories 
per day is-likely to provide the population with ample food for heavy 
work. At-the level of 2,000 calories the population will remain in 
reasonably good physical condition. Below that level there is bound 
to be loss of body weight, retarded growth among children and reduced 
output among working men and women. This is what happened in 
1960. In such circumstances cases of malnutrition are bound to occur 
in areas badly supplied with foodstuffs, particularly at the end of the 
crop year before the new harvest, unless supplies from abroad fill the 
gap. This is what happened at the end of the season 1960-61. 

As the nutrition survey among boys of a secondary school revealed, 
cases of beriberi do occur in China. These are often attributed, 
wrongly, to protein deficiency. Where grains, potatoes and pulses 
provide more than four-fifths of the food intake, the old saying, often 
quoted by Sir Jack Drummond, Britain’s war-time nutrition adviser 
to the Ministry of Food, holds good: ‘“ Look after the calories and 
the proteins look after themselves.” If signs of a disturbed protein 
balance were detected in China on a large scale, this would probably 
imply an average nutrition level as low as 1,500 calories. 

Shortage of fat, though of psychological significance, is unlikely to 
be felt seriously as long as approximately one-tenth of the food intake 
is derived from animal and vegetable fats. It must have been felt in 
1959 when. it fell to little more than half that much. During the period 
of experiments in mess feeding vitamin A and C deficiencies are likely 
to have occurred ; hence the emphasis on vegetables and potatoes in 
the government’s production plans. In 1959, 27 persons or 5 per cent. 
of the sample were reported to suffer from oedema. 

The conclusion may be drawn from this first nutritional survey 
emanating from post-revolutionary China that the diet, though mono- 
tonous and lacking the protective foods considered essential in European 
consumption patterns, is sufficient to sustain the Chinese population in 
good health and working condition. It would be prudent not to over- 
rate the effects which mediocre harvests have had in the past two years. 
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On the other hand, in years of favourable harvests the waste of food 
may be on a scale unknown where storage facilities are more developed 
than in China. 

Nutrition surveys do not lend themselves readily to forecasts in 
the way economic surveys do allow a look into the future. However, if 
the rate of production available for human consumption can be kept 
in step with the reproduction rate of the population, which seems 
feasible in the foreseeable future, there does not appear to be any 
reason to assume that food supplies will not continue to be sufficient 
to keep the Chinese people in reasonably good physical and working 
condition. Unless the nutrition surveys are guilty of a deliberate 
political bend, no other conclusion seems justified. 


CHINA: AVERAGE NUTRITION INTAKE 5 
Carbo- 








Survey Survey Sample Calories Protein Fat hydrates Calcium 

No. Period (nos.) (g.) (g.) (g.) (mg.) 

: ie m 74 2,692 82:1 29-8 523 164 

3 August f. 70 2,245 69-2 26-4 433 669 
1958 

4 October m. 22 4,070 90-2 196 - 883 559 

1958 sf. 22 3,864 86-2 19-4 836 566 

5 May/June m. 281 3,363 108-0 20-8 687 750 

93-4 23-7 638 617 


1959 ff. 277 


3,150 





Ribo- 
Phosphorus Iron Vitamin A Carotene Thiamine flavin Niacin Vitamin C 
(mg.) (mg.) = (1...) (mg.) (mg.) (mg.) (mg.) (mg.) 











1m. 1,835 38-9 117 4-4 2-35 0-97 17-1 76:2 
shh 1,549 35-1 153 4-5 2-02 0-85 14:5 71-7 
4 m. 1,109 22:3 n.a. 2-0 1-98 0-45 15-1 145-0 
f. 1,061 17:1 n.a. 2:1 1-78 0-46 149 134-0 
5 m. 2,365 27:9 n.a. 5-9 2-11 1-20 34-8 55-2 
f. 1,964 27:0 n.a. 5-4 1-92 1-72 32-0 46-4 
Other Carbo- 
- Cereals Pulses Foods Total Protein Fats hydrates Total 
% 7 % % % to % % 


5 m. 8490 1128 382 1000 1284 5:57 81°59 100-0 
f. 84:48 12-41 3511 1000 11:86 667 81-47 1000 


Source: ‘‘Nutrition Surveys of Peasants in Suburban Shanghai, January 1958 to June 1959”’ 
(People’s Health, Vol. 11, No. 5, Peking, May 1960). 
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Peking and the Laotian Crisis: 
An Interim Appraisal 
By BRIAN CROZIER 


It would be only a mild exaggeration to say that China has been 
dominating the international conference on Laos. Certainly the weight 
of the Chinese presence has made itself felt in ways that were not true 
of the Far Eastern conference held in the same city—Geneva—in 1954. 
In various respects, indeed, the Chinese seem to have been determined 
from the start to make an impact on other participants commensurate 
with their own estimation of China’s international stature. To this end, 
they sent the largest of all the sixteen delegations to Geneva and— 
though willing on occasion to display a proper co-existential courtesy 
towards carefully selected other delegations ’—they have consistently 
stuck to a line that is, in most respects, markedly more intransigent than 
the Soviet Union’s. 

The conference on Laos is indeed the first major international 
east-west gathering at which China has been represented since the 
conference that halted the Indo-China war in 1954. The size of Peking’s 
investment in this year’s conference suggests that there is little basis for 
the view, still occasionally heard, that the Chinese People’s Republic 
actually prefers its continuing isolation to a more active participation in 
world councils. There have been exaggerated reports of the size of the 
Chinese delegation, and if domestic personnel of various kinds are 
included, a startling figure could doubtless be reached ; nevertheless, if 
one includes only journalists in addition to the normal quota of 
diplomatists, the delegates number 160. The Chinese went in prepared 
for a long siege and are reported to have hired villas, cars and other 
amenities for six months. At current Geneva prices, the Chinese outlay 
in hard currency will be impressive, though no precise estimate can be 
made ; and it has occurred at a time of great financial stringency for 
China. It is known, for instance, that China’s grain purchases during 
the past year have accounted for nearly all China’s visible earnings of 


1 The British, for instance, but not, understandably, the American, South Vietnamese 
or Boun Oum delegations. 
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foreign exchange from Hong Kong—about £67 million ; moreover, China 
defaulted last year on the repayment of Soviet loans,? and was thus hard 
pressed both within and outside the Communist international payments 
system. The size of China’s diplomatic effort at Geneva is therefore a 
legitimate yardstick to measure the importance of the conference in 
Chinese eyes. 

Paradoxically, however, until the eve of the conference, the Chinese 
Communist régime had fairly consistently taken a curiously detached 
view of Laotian problems. True, the New China News Agency (NCNA), 
Peking Radio and the People’s Daily dutifully echoed Moscow’s pro- 
nouncements on Laos, and interlarded them with ritual denunciations of 
American interference; but it could never have been inferred, from a 
reading of the Chinese press, that Laos was in any sense a vital issue for 
China. Nor, indeed, was it, in comparison with, say, Formosa. More- 
over, the responsibilities shouldered by the Russians as co-chairmen, with 
the British, of the 1954 conference, left the Communist initiative, in all 
matters connected with France’s former Indo-Chinese colonies, clearly 
. in Soviet hands. It was consistent with this allocation of responsibility 
that it was the Soviet Union and not China that intervened in the 
Laotian conflict by airlifting arms and supplies to the neutralist Captain 
Kong Lae and his Pathet Lao allies. It would not be straining the 
evidence to say that unti! the recapture of Vientiane by the right-wing 
Laotian forces, under General Phoumi Nosavan, with American and 
Siamese assistance, in December 1960, the Chinese had shown themselves 
reluctant to involve themselves in the Laotian crisis. On December 15, 
however, while the battle of Vientiane was in progress, the first signs of 
alarm appeared in a Chinese Government statement describing the situa- 
tion in Laos as “‘ very grave.” * The statement reaffirmed support for 
the Geneva Agreements of 1954 and upheld declarations, telegrams and 
notes on Laos emanating from Moscow and Hanoi; it ended with a 
significant reminder of the Communist Chinese’s permanent anti- 
American obsession : 


The U.S. government and the reactionary authorities in Thailand 
must immediately stop thei intervention and aggression in Laos. Other- 
wise, the U.S. government and the reactionary authorities in Thailand 
must bear full responsibility for the consequences of their intervention 
and aggression in Laos. 


A concern for China’s own security was stated, for the first time, 
thirteen days later, that is, twelve days after the recapture of Vientiane by 
General Phoumi, in a Chinese Note dated December 28, and sent simul- 
taneously to the co-chairmen of the 1954 Geneva conference, or rather to 

2 B.B.C. Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), Part I, No. 610, April 11, 1961. 
3 SWB, Part III, No. 516, Dec. 16, 1960. 
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their successors, Mr. Gromyko and Lord Home (described as ‘ Mr. 
A. F. D. Home, Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom ’’).* 
In this Note, the Chinese Government declared itself ‘‘ keenly conscious 
of its sacred duty to uphold the Geneva Agreements” and forced “‘ to 
consider taking measures to safeguard its own security.”” The same Note 
called for the reactivation of the International Control Commission for 
Laos, but only on condition that it dealt with “‘ the legal government of 
Laos ”’—that of Prince Souvanna Phouma—and did not have “ any 
contact with the illegal Boun Oum-Nosavan government fostered by 
United States armed intervention.”” To have such contact would amount 
to a violation of the Geneva Agreements, to which China would be firmly 
opposed. Should the Commission be unable to conform with these 
conditions, the co-chairmen should promptly call a conference of the 
participants of the 1954 conference. 

The statement of December 15 and the Note of December 28 consti- 
tute, in effect, the guiding documents of Chinese Communist policy on 
Laos, as disclosed in greater detail during the subsequent Geneva con- 
ference. Between December and May (when the conference finally met) 
China’s attitude and approach went through various phases, marked, at 
times, by interesting differences between Peking and Moscow. For some 
weeks indeed, the initiative seemed to pass from Soviet to Chinese hands. 
By the time the conference actually met, however, the gap had been, to 
all appearances, closed and in essentials, the four Communist delega- 
tions ° were able to present a united front. 

Both before and during the conference, the Chinese attitude has been 
coloured by the anti-American neurosis of China’s leaders, and to a lesser 
extent, by their differences with Mr. Nehru. The first of these elements 
has dominated every Chinese speech or statement on Laos during the past 
few months; the second has wrought a significant change in China’s 
attitude towards the International Control Commission (which, being 
under Indian chairmanship, is suspect in Chinese eyes). Both these 
elements being absent from Soviet thinking, they help to explain some of 
the differences of approach between Moscow and Peking. 

The period we are considering began with the change of Administra- 
tion in the United States. It will be recalled that the advent of President 
Kennedy was greeted with some warmth in the Soviet Union, whereas the 
Chinese press and radio heaped scorn and abuse on his head. This 
difference was reflected in the official statements on Laos from the two 
major Communist countries, both before and after the start of the 
Geneva conference. This difference was, of course, natural during the 


4 SWB, Part III, No. 525, Dec. 29, 1961. 
5 Those of the Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Republic, North Vietnam and the 
Neo Lao Haksat (the political arm of the Communist-led Pathet Lao movement). 
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first three months of the year, when Mr. Khrushchev appeared to be 
exploring the possibilities of an understanding with President Kennedy ; 
but it persisted after the deterioration in Soviet-American relations that 
began in April with the American intervention in Cuba and hardened 
during the abortive Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting in Vienna on June 3 and 
4, after the Geneva conference had begun. Whereas every Chinese speech 
at the conference, whether by Marshal Ch’en Yi, the Foreign Minister, or 
by his deputy, Mr. Chang Han-fu, was based upon a ritual denunciation 
of the United States, the Soviet speeches carefully avoided abuse of the 
American Administration, even when expounding the Communist proposi- 
tion that American policy was responsible for the Laotian crisis. It is 
indeed difficult to avoid the conclusion that a major aim of the Chinese 
in attending the Geneva conference has been to use it as an international 
forum for China’s permanent “ hate ” campaign against the United States. 

Specific differences between the Chinese and Russians in their respec- 
tive approaches to the Laotian problem throw a useful light on the inter- 
play of motives and the balance of leadership within the Communist 
world. The Chinese Note of December 28, from which I have quoted, 
marked the beginning of a phase of Chinese initiative. The Note had 
advocated the reactivation of the International Control Commission for 
Laos, but on conditions that were clearly unacceptable to the western 
powers. It soon became apparent that, in fact, the Chinese opposed the 
reactivation of the Commission. During the first three months of the 
year, the British were engaged in an intensive diplomatic campaign to 
create the preconditions of a Laotian settlement. One of the main 
planks of this campaign was the reactivation of the Control Commission, 
which had first been proposed by Mr. Nehru on December 15,° as an 
essential step towards a cease-fire in the Laotian civil war. 

The Russians, though in no great hurry, seemed disposed to 
co-operate with the British on this point, but it is known that 
the Chinese fiercely opposed the reactivation of the Commission in 
the weeks that followed the recapture of Vientiane by the right- 
wing forces, that is, while the “neutralist”” and Pathet Lao forces 
were preparing, with Communist help, the counter-offensive which 
they launched at the beginning of March. Thus on February 18, 
a Soviet Note to Great Britain suggested that the Commission 
should meet in New Delhi and report to the co-chairmen’; three 
days earlier, however, the Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En-lai, in a letter 
to Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia (who, on January 1, had been the first 
to propose a conference on Laos), argued that the International Control 
Commission, which had been set up to supervise the Geneva Agreements 


6 The Times, Dec. 17, 1960. 
7 Ibid., Feb. 21, 1961. 
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of 1954, was not authorised to deal with the present situation and that it 
would have to be given new instructions by the proposed conference.*® 
During the preceding weeks, Peking, not Moscow, had been making the 
running, at least in terms of propaganda. The fact that the Russians 
went ahead with a proposal to reconvene the Control Commission, 
against Chinese objections, suggests that Moscow may have become 
alarmed at the possible consequences of Chinese intransigence. On 
February 22, four days after the Soviet Note to Britain, Marshal Ch’en Yi 
returned, in effect, to the line he had taken in the Chinese Note of 
December 28. He advocated “ reactivating the International Commis- 
sion . . . so as to curb intervention by the U.S.A. and its accomplices, 
and . . . actively co-operating with the lawful government of Laos, headed 
by Prince Phouma.” * On March 3, however, a commentary on Laos in 
the People’s Daily made no mention of the Control Commission.’° 
Clearly, Peking had not changed its views, even if the Chinese were not 
prepared openly to criticise Moscow’s initiative. 

In March, while the Pathet Lao-Kong Lae offensive was registering its 
successes, the Chinese Press and radio became increasingly truculent 
towards the United States and “its accomplices.” At the beginning of 
the month, they had launched a campaign for the removal of “ all foreign 
elements ”’ from Laos. These, however, were defined, with a nice selec- 
tivity, as “‘ U.S. imperialism and its lackeys—Thailand, South Vietnam, 
the Philippines and the Chiang Kai-shek clique.” ** The presence of 
North Vietnamese military personnel in Laos was completely ignored, as 
was Soviet military aid to the Laotian Communist forces. 

Soviet statements on Laos continued to be comparatively mild in tone. 
The meeting of the SEATO council in Bangkok from March 27 
to 29, and the implied threat of military intervention by the SEATO 
powers, did, however, bring the Chinese and Soviet lines closer together, 
though still not to the point of coincidence. The day the council met, 
Pravda carried an article blaming the United States and SEATO for 
the situation in Laos.*? The passages justifying this opinion were repro- 
duced the following day in the People’s Daily, but other passages dealing 
with the proposals of the Indian and British governments and the Control 
Commission were omitted. There was in fact no mention of the role of 
the British in the Chinese press until March 31, when the People’s Daily 
at last referred to them, but only as a vehicle for a further attack on the 
United States, which was accused of having accepted the British 
proposals only because it thought they could be used to American 


8 SWB, Part III, No. 567, Feb. 16, 1961. 
9 Ibid., No. 574, Feb. 24, 1961. 

10 Jbid., No. 581, March 4, 1961. 

11 Jbid., No. 591, March 16, 1961. 

12 Jbid., Part I, No. 601, March 28, 1961. 
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advantage.** Similarly, there was no mention of Mr. Nehru’s role until 
April 6, when a campaign to discredit him as an alleged tool of the 
Americans was launched in the Chinese press and radio. Communist 
unity was not achieved until April 25, when the Chinese Government 
announced its approval of the three messages agreed upon between the 
British and Soviet Governments, and calling for a cease-fire, the reactiva- 
ting of the Control Commission and an international conference to be 
held in Geneva." 


China’s role at the conference 

From this point a personal note intrudes, for I am writing as one of 
many correspondents accredited to the Geneva conference on Laos and 
as one of comparatively few western journalists who had long discussions 
with members of the Chinese delegation. Let me begin by qualifying the 
assertion with which I opened this article. To say that China has been 
dominating the conference—I wrote—would be only a mild exaggeration. 
Outwardly, the Chinese delegation deferred to Soviet leadership, in the 
sense that it was left to Mr. Gromyko, on May 17, to present a draft 
agreement on the withdrawal of foreign troops from Laos and on the 
terms of reference of the International Commission.* Thereafter, the 
Chinese delegates naturally supported the Soviet draft, which included a 
provision that decisions of the Commission should be unanimous—an 
extension of Mr. Khrushchev’s famous “ troika” principle, since the 
membership of the Commission comprises Communists (Poles) and 
westerners (Canadians) under neutralist (Indian) chairmanship. Through- 
out the conference, indeed, the Soviet and Chinese delegates agreed— 
probably in private as well as in public—in supporting not only the 
troika principle but also the Soviet suggestion that the International 
Commission’s activities should be restricted to supervision of the cease- 
fire agreement (that is, that it should not hold a watching brief over the 
future neutrality of Laos, as the U.S. delegation had proposed). The 
Chinese and Russians also agreed in demanding that the neutrality of 
Laos should be uncontrolled, that is, that the only international guarantee 
it required was a declaration that it would be respected, without any 
attempt to set up international machinery to supervise such matters as 
the distribution of economic assistance to Laos. 

In these matters the initiative was Russia’s, and China was content to 
follow. The Chinese nevertheless exerted a powerful influence over the 
course of the conference, both within and outside the Palais des Nations. 
In the conference room, the Chinese delegation stuck unyieldingly to the 
demands and principles advanced by Marshal Ch’en Yi in his major 
18 [bid., Part III, No. 604, April 4, 1961. 


14 Jbid., Part III, No. 625, April 28, 1961. 
15 Jbid., Part I, No. 644, May 20, 1961. 
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speeches of May 16 and 24.1° The most important of these demands was 
that SEATO should be abolished; the major principle advocated by 
Marshal Ch’en Yi was that the decisions of the conference should be 
unanimous and that unanimity should be achieved by conformity to 
Soviet and Chinese views. The principle—an effrontery towards the non- 
Communist members of the conference—was stated by Marshal Ch’en Yi 
in his speech of May 24, in the following words : 
Although individual delegations have taken an attitude at variance 
with that of the majority of the delegations, it is our hope that they will 


eventually alter their attitudes so that they may not become obstacles to 
a unanimous agreement among us. 


Both in the formal sessions and in the informal contacts with non- 
Communist delegations, such as the British, the Chinese stuck to the view 
that the question of a cease-fire in Laos was of comparatively minor 
importance, and argued that the Americans and their protégés were 
responsible for violations of the cease-fire agreement, or alternatively, 
that a cease-fire had never been a precondition of the conference.” It 
was plain to western diplomats at the conference that Chinese, rather 
than Soviet, objections were responsible for the agreed Communist refusal 
to send precise instructions to the Control Commission, which led to a 
prolonged procedural deadlock that lasted until the middle of July. 

Outside the conference room the weight of the Chinese presence 
was exerted not only on the smaller Communist delegations—those 
of North Vietnam and of the Neo Lao Haksat—but also on the 
“ neutralist”” delegation of Prince Souvanna Phouma. More con- 
sistently, perhaps, than the Russians, the Chinese had championed the 
prince as the only acceptable head of a coalition government for Laos. 
Since the prince is not a Communist and has no family hostages in 
Communist countries there is no need to assume that he has become a 
creature of Peking, except to the extent that Laotian tradition requires 
him to display gratitude for favours received. There are, however, 
reasons for believing that Chinese money contributed towards meeting 
the expenses of the prince’s delegation at the conference—at which he 
himself made only a brief appearance. Moreover, the permanent head 
of the delegation, Mr. Quinim Pholsena, was reported to have evacuated 
his family from Laos to Hanoi and had adopted a line that was closer to 
that of the Communists than his professed neutrality would justify. There 
were also strong reports that Chinese spies, thinly disguised as domestics, 
had been detailed to keep an eye on the neutralist delegation in its villa 
on the outskirts of Geneva.** 

16 NCNA (London), No. 1222, May 17, and No. 1229, May 25, 1961. 
17 Marshal Chen Yi’s speech on June 1: NCNA (London), No. 1237, June 2, 1961. 


18 Jean A. Dumur, interview with Prince Souvanna Phouma: Gazette de Lausanne, 
June 14, 1961. 
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China’s motives and intentions 

I have suggested that one of the Chinese objectives at the Geneva 
conference has been to humiliate the United States. This may seem an 
unworthy objective for the government of a great people, but the briefest 
contact with Chinese officials proves that it is impossible to exaggerate 
the frustration and rancour caused by United States policy in the Far 
East. In fact, the “‘ hate” campaign against the United States antedates 
that policy, having been initiated before the Chinese Communists had 
completed their conquest of continental China, and the policy has merely 
exacerbated the campaign. At times of internal difficulty—a permanent 
condition in revolutionary China, but worse after last year’s natural 
disasters and official mismanagement—the reporting of an event such as 
the conference on Laos is a welcome diversion. 

Humiliating the United States is, however, only one aspect of China’s 
anti-American objective ; a more concrete aim is the reduction of Ameri- 
can military power and political influence on the confines of the Chinese 
empire, just as the evacuation of the U.S. bases along the perimeter of 
the Soviet empire in Europe and the Middle East is a major policy 
objective of the Soviet Union. Hence the reiterated call for the 
dismantling of SEATO, for though the Chinese in private conversation 
denigrate SEATO as a military factor, they seem conscious that it gives 
the United States a favourable start in its Asian members or in protected 
states such as South Vietnam or Laos. 

On the specific question of Laos itself it would be wise not to over- 
simplify Chinese aims. In private conversation as in public speeches the 
Chinese delegates gently insist that they really do want to reach an agree- 
ment at the conference, and although they do not hide their view that 
agreement is to be achieved by a change of attitude on the part of other 
delegations, they might well settle for terms that would not be detrimental 
to the West’s real interests in the Indo-China area. I am assuming that 
these real interests are the security, welfare and freedom of the people of 
South-East Asia, and suggesting that one of the lessons of the post-Dien 
Bien Phu years is that these interests are not furthered by attempting to 
transform weak or unviable independent states into pro-western bastions. 
The Chinese may wish to remove, or at least reduce, the capacity of the 
United States to influence public policy in Laos ; but they do not neces- 
sarily wish, at any rate in the near future, to impose Communism on 
Laos. 

There are several reasons for holding this view. One is the compara- 
tive lack of interest in Laos displayed by China during the past seven 
years, until the recapture of Vientiane last December: in comparison 
with, say, Taiwan, Laos is a minor preoccupation of China’s. This does 
not mean that Peking’s concern for its own security is simulated ; but it 
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could be argued that China’s security would be better served by the 
creation of a neutral buffer state than by the imposition of a Communist 
one, which would tempt the United States to intervene. Another reason 
for doubting whether China wishes to impose Communism on Laos in 
the immediate future is that the Chinese, for all their talk of the United 
States as a “‘ paper tiger,” are well aware of the risks of direct Chinese 
military intervention in Laos: unwilling to risk war in the Formosa 
Strait, the Chinese Communists seem unlikely to risk it over a secondary 
matter like Laos. Moreover, there has already been Communist military 
intervention in Laos—by the North Vietnamese with men, training, 
leadership and equipment and by the Russians with a massive logistic 
operation. As a result of this intervention, and of American errors of 
judgment, the Laotian Communists are now in a strong position, as the 
Chinese never tire of pointing out. The SEATO council meeting in March 
revealed the dangers of attempting to complete the conquest of Laos. 

In any event, a military conquest achieved with Vietnamese and 
Soviet—but not Chinese—assistance might not seem desirable in Chinese 
eyes. Laos (and, of course, Cambodia) has been a Vietnamese Communist 
target ever since the foundation of the Communist Party of Indo-China 
by Ho Chi Minh in 1930; should the Vietnamese Communists conquer 
Laos, ostensibly on behalf of the Pathet Lao, with Soviet help, Ho Chi 
Minh would have taken a long step towards the fulfilment of an ancient 
ambition and reaffirmed his fading claim to be a national Vietnamese 
leader by extending his dominions and diminishing his dependence on 
China, Vietnam’s hereditary enemy. 

Paradoxically, then, the Chinese Communists may mean what they 
say when they declare their support for a neutral Laos. The snag is that 
they want the neutrality of Laos to be uncontrolled, and therefore vulner- 
able to subversion and infiltration. When it comes to the really hard 
bargaining the West will have to think very carefully whether it now 
considers Laos expendable and will take a chance—a very slender one— 
with a neutral Laos under Prince Souvanna Phouma and without proper 
international supervision or, alternatively, whether it will try to exchange 
Communist concessions on inspection and control against western 
concessions involving SEATO. 

These lines were written in August, without a clear indication of 
the final outcome of the Geneva conference. Perhaps I may allow myself 
to end on a subjective note. Never, in a fairly long experience, have I 
found Communists more depressingly monolithic than the Chinese Com- 
munists were at Geneva this spring and summer. Neither in private nor 
in public were they willing to admit the slightest differences of opinion 
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between themselves and the Russians. Nor were they willing, in private 
conversation any more than in public speeches, to admit that there had 
been Vietnamese intervention in Laos, either this year or even in 1953, 
when the Vietnamese army set up the Pathet Lao administrations in the 
north-eastern provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua. All reason and 
balance are sacrificed to the obsessive need to prove American guilt. 
Whatever the outcome of the conference, such intransigence bodes ill for 
the years ahead. 


NORTH VIETNAM 


A special issue on this country with contributions by 
P. J. Honey, Bernard Fall, B. Hutton-Williams, 
G. Tongas and others will be published 


early next year by 
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India’s Communist Party Split 


By SAVAK KATRAK 


THE sixth congress of the Communist Party of India (CPI) met at 
Vijayawada, Andhra, from April 7 to April 16. Since it was the first 
such congress to be held since the beginning of the frontier disputes 
between India and China, it was clearly of some importance. The 
disputes have created bitter divisions within the party, and the ideo- 
logical rift between the Soviet Union and China has intensified these 
divisons. For nearly two years the CPI has been unable to function 
effectively and the rift within it is openly acknowledged by members. 

The Communists met with one eye on the forthcoming Indian 
general elections, to be held early in 1962. It was announced in advance 
that the congress would meet for ten days, an unusually long period 
compared to similar occasions in the past. The organisers obviously 
believed that the rival groups would need at least that time to come 
to some practical agreement. 

At Vijayawada, the Sino-Indian rift did not feature at all, although 
most of the present divisions within the party can be traced directly 
to it. The main problem that concerned delegates was how to come 
to power in a democratic society. This led to another, and more 
pertinent question: what should be the attitude of the CPI to the 
Congress Government, which is a loose coalition of left- and right-wing 
forces, and what, in particular, should be their attitude towards Mr. 
Nehru. 

Ever since 1951, when the CPI switched from violent to peaceful 
methods, this question has exercised members’ minds. An extremely 
vocal minority group has advocated a return to an insurrectionary 
policy, in spite of the fact that that policy failed in 1948-49. But the 
majority view up to now, culminating in the 1958 Amritsar Congress 
decision to renounce violence, has been that the party should seek 
power through the ballot box, and make common cause with left-wing 
forces within the Congress Party. 


BACKGROUND TO THE CONGRESS 


Factionalism within the CPI is no new thing; it has its roots in the 
past. Formed in the 1920s by a group of Indian and foreign Com- 
munists, the CPI was handicapped from the first by the fact that, 
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being controlled from Moscow, it was never regarded as a truly 
nationalist party. Because of their doctrinaire orientation, Indian 
Communists failed to understand the significance of Gandhi’s nationalist 
movement, and on a number of occasions clashed with the forces of 
Indian nationalism. For this reason they failed to win mass support 
during the crucial period of the 1930s and 40s and the party’s base 
remained extremely narrow. They considered that their main task was 
to further the cause of the Soviet Union. Moscow dictated both the 
strategy and tactics which they should adopt, and these were both 
frequently changed to meet the changing requirements of Soviet policy. 
But the party was not an efficient tool in Moscow’s hands ; its members 
were often slow, or maladroit, or unable to respond accurately to the 
latter’s directives. As a result, there were violent inner-party arguments 
over the application of the correct line, and with the emergence of 
Peking as a new source of Communist power and influence, together 
with the relative decline in Moscow’s prestige following the de- 
Stalinisation campaign, the task of Indian Communists became even 
more difficult. 

When news of the Sino-Indian border dispute was first made public, 
the party was immediately split into a “nationalist” (or pro-Indian) 
faction and an “ internationalist ” (or pro-Chinese) faction. The former 
argued that China’s bellicose attitude had alienated the majority of 
Indians and that unless the party reflected the patriotic views of their 
fellow countrymen, they would court political disaster. The pro-Chinese 
faction claimed that a Communist country could never be guilty of 
aggression, that the Chinese case was right and the Indian wrong, and 
that since the Indian Government had swung far to the right, it was 
the duty of Communists to fight it tooth and nail. As relations 
between the two countries grew progressively worse, the right-wing 
faction, led by S. A. Dange, pointed out that if the party did not come 
out strongly in defence of India’s attitude over the border dispute, it 
would suffer irretrievable damage. In November 1959, at Meerut, 
after a stormy meeting of the National Council (the former Central 
Committee), a resolution was passed clearly supporting the Indian 
stand on the eastern frontier (the McMahon line), and, less clearly, on 
the frontier in Ladakh. This policy was endorsed at a meeting of the 
Council in Calcutta in May 1960, although with some equivocation ; 
Mr. Nehru was criticised for his handling of the crisis, and it was said 
that his obduracy proved that he had surrendered to reactionary forces 
within the Congress Party. 

When the Communists realised that the border dispute was not 
likely to be resolved in the near future, but was something they would 
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have to live with for a long time, the divisions within the party hardened 
further. In the ideological dispute between the Soviet Union and 
China, the Dange group supported the Russian argument that war in 
today’s conditions was not inevitable, while the pro-Chinese faction, led 
by a former General Secretary, B. T. Ranadive (who as an ardent 
Stalinist twelve years ago made an insulting reference to Mao Tse-tung), 
was compelled, by the logic of its own argument, to take the side of 
Peking. The dispute, which had ramifications throughout the party, 
placed in the forefront the old question of the Communist attitude 
towards “national bourgeois parties” like the Congress, the Praja 
Socialist Party, and others. According to Dange, the aim of the Com- 
munists should be to organise a “national democratic front” which 
would include left-wing elements from the Congress and the Socialist 
Parties. The Communists should co-operate with these sections of the 
“national bourgeoisie” to fight “imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism”; this front could pave the way for a “ non-capitalist 
society” which would be the forerunner of a “fully independent 
socialist society.” Put briefly, the Dange group advocated co-operation 
with the Nehru wing of the Congress, even to the extent of forming 
temporary electoral coalitions in regional elections. 

The Ranadive group, on the other hand, argued that there could 
be no co-operation in any circumstances with the Congress. Mr. Nehru, 
it claimed, was tainted with “ right-wing reaction,” and his efforts to 
build a Socialist society were a mere sham. Ranadive’s main point was 
that the Nehru Government’s action in 1959 which terminated the life 
of the Communist administration in Kerala clearly indicated that Nehru 
was either a right-wing leader or a willing tool of the reactionaries 
within his party. He therefore demanded that the Amritsar thesis be 
scrapped, and the party, fighting alone, resort to class struggle, mass 
movements and extra-parliamentary activities. Ranadive also pointed 
to aspects of Indian foreign policy such as the dispute with China, 
friendly relations with the new Kennedy administration, and support 
for Mr. Hammarskjéld and the United Nations effort in the Congo, to 
show that Mr. Nehru’s policy of non-alignment had been replaced by 
one of support for the Western Powers. 

In addition to these two groups, a third, led by the Kerala Com- 
munist leaders, E. M. S. Namboodiripad (Chief Minister in the 1957 
Communist Government) and A. K. Gopalan, took up a centre position. 
According to them, the party’s task should be to “ simultaneously unite 
with and struggle against the Congress.” They claimed that although 
the Congress was a heterogeneous organisation it was essentially the 
political party of “ that section of the bourgeiosie which was objectively 
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interested in the carrying out of anti-imperialist and anti-feudal tasks.” 
It had “ compromised with rather than surrendered to imperialism and 
feudalism ” and its activities had led to the reactivisation of communal 
and right-wing parties. The CPI should strive to protect the workers’ 
interests by opposing the “ anti-peoples’ policies” of the Government, 
and by defending the “ progressive and democratic policies” of the 
Congress Party from the attacks of “right reaction.” Hence, Nam- 
boodiripad was in favour of co-operating on as many issues as possible 
with other “ progressive” parties and the vast mass of Congressmen 
and supporters. Although he sought doctrinal support for his stand, 
Namboodiripad’s real aim was to find a way of uniting the warring 
factions. 

Dange and other right-wing leaders, determined to preserve the 
present orientation of the party, and finding considerable support for 
their views in various regions of India, including Dange’s province of 
Maharashtra, suggested that the time had come for the party to 
announce a new long-term programme, emphasising its peaceful inten- 
tions and its nationalism. A draft programme was prepared which they 
wanted the sixth congress to adopt before it went on to discuss the 
resolutions dealing with immediate political tactics. The Ranadive 
group, on the other hand, knowing that it represented a minority view 
within the party, opposed them. It, however, prepared a draft of its 
own with which it hoped to counter Dange’s document. When the 
congress opened it was presented with two draft programmes, three 
rival political resolutions (a right-wing, a left-wing, and a compromise 
resolution of Namboodiripad’s) and a report on the reorganisation of 
the party. The National Council entrusted with the task of deciding 
on the agenda for the meeting failed to agree and referred the question 
to the congress itself. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE CONGRESS 


Nearly 500 delegates from all parts of the country were present at 
Lumumbanagar (named after the late Congolese Prime Minister), the 
tented headquarters of the congress, when it opened. There were 
fraternal delegates from the Soviet Union, Italy, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Australia. The five-man Soviet delegation was 
led by Mikhail Suslov, Secretary of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party, and the most important Russian official ever to have 
attended an Indian Communist congress. His presence clearly indi- 
cated, as the meeting progressed, that although Moscow wanted the 
pro-Russian faction within the party to remain on top, it was against 
any open condemnation of China’s action. Suslov’s task was made 
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somewhat easier by the absence of any representatives from the Chinese 
party. According to one report a Chinese delegation which attended the 
Delhi meeting of the World Council of Peace earlier in April was unable 
to secure visa extensions to travel to Vijayawada. A novel feature of the 
conference was the appointment of official spokesmen to brief the Press 
at the end of each day’s proceedings. 

Ajoy Ghosh, the General Secretary since 1951, had hardly opened 
the congress before battle was joined between the rival factions over 
the election of the chairman. The right-wing group scored its first 
victory when it persuaded the meeting to approve the National Council’s 
proposal requesting Dange to preside over the congress’s initial delibera- 
tions. Immediately after this, the question of the agenda came up, and 
the Ranadive group urged the congress to take up the political resolu- 
tions first, and postpone discussion on the draft programme of long-term 
aims, ostensibly on the ground that delegates had not had sufficient 
time to consider the two rival drafts. But Dange scored another victory 
when the meeting decided, by a huge majority, to discuss the long-term 
programmes first. 

The debate on the party programme then opened. Dange, who was 
supported by P. C. Joshi (a former General Secretary) and G. Adhikari, 
maintained that the party’s task was to struggle for the building of a 
“* national democratic front” and the establishment of a government of 
“national democracy.” No such front, he said, could be real unless 
the vast following of the congress and at least a section of its leader- 
ship took their place in it. In today’s conditions any front without 
them would only amount to a front of the left. The CPI’s programme 
should be to defend India’s foreign policy, isolate the forces of “ right- 
wing reaction” within and without the Congress Party, press for rapid 
all-round economic development, and campaign for a more radical 
agrarian policy. 

The Ranadive report, which was presented by P. Ramamurti and 
Bhupesh Gupta, argued that while the ultimate aim of the party was 
the building of a “ Socialist society,” its immediate aim should be the 
establishment of a “ people’s democracy.” It was necessary, for this 
purpose, to replace the present “bourgeois-landlord rule” by a 
“‘ people’s democratic government,” that is, a government representing 
the “ broad national democratic front of all anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, 
democratic classes interested in the democratic revolution.” Such a 
government, they said, could only be formed by “leftist elements ” ; 
there could be no question of their working in alliance with left-wing 
Congressmen or “ right-wing Socialists.” They therefore called for an 
immediate struggle against Mr. Nehru and the Congress as a means of 
moving towards the goal of Socialism. 
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The debate continued for nearly two days. Ranadive and his sup- 
porters, having failed in their attempt to get the congress to shelve 
discussion on the long-term programmes, now fought desperately to 
prevent the Dange draft from being carried. On the afternoon of April 8, 
Suslov, in the course of his fraternal message, attempted to throw 
his weight behind the latter. He pointed out that the party had to 
work in “ specific complicated conditions.” “It is applying great efforts 
to unite into a single national democratic front all the patriotic forces in 
the country interested in India’s advancement along the path of 
economic and social progress.” But even his intervention had no effect 
on the left, who continued to press their point, and finally succeeded in 
preventing the passage of the draft. At this point, Namboodiripad 
suggested that they should refer the question of the programme to 
the new National Council (to be elected at the end of the conference) 
which should be asked to re-draft it on the basis of the rival drafts. 
His proposal was accepted by a “ near-unanimous” vote. This was a 
victory for the militants, but their joy was not unconfined for Nam- 
boodiripad also suggested that until the new draft was accepted by the 
next party congress they should “carry on with Amritsar decision.” 
“We can even meet in a special congress to consider the subject after 
the election.” 

The debate so far revealed that the party was bitterly divided over 
the definition of long-term aims and neither left nor right could produce 
a programme to unite it. While Namboodiripad and the Kerala Com- 
munists sought to gain control by adopting a middle-of-the-road 
position, even they, on balance, supported the Amritsar decision to seek 
power by constitutional means. 

The congress next turned to the three resolutions on immediate 
political tactics. Since the National Council had adopted the right-wing 
resolution in February, it was invested with official status. Ajoy Ghosh’s 
speech in support took the form of the General Secretary’s report on 
national and international developments since the 1958 congress. His 
was a long and skilful performance during which his aim was to steal 
the militants’ thunder. His analysis of the Indian situation was in 
many ways very close to Ranadive’s, yet the conclusions he drew were 
very different. 

He began by praising Mr. Nehru’s foreign policy which was “ basic- 
ally sound and should be defended and strengthened.” 


We are naturally proud of the country’s role in the struggle for the 
preservation of peace and for disarmament. We are also proud of its 
stand against military blocs. 


But he warned that the CPI could not afford to be complacent and 
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take the policy for granted. There were forces within the country which 
wanted to change it. Their activities were responsible for the “ pro- 
nounced vacillations of the Nehru Government,” which had failed to 
take a firm stand on several anti-colonial issues. He cited India’s policy 
in the Congo as a “glaring instance of its vacillation.” She had 
denounced “ Belgian imperialism” but had “remained silent on the 
tole of the United States”; she had opposed the seating of the Kasa- 
vubu Government at the United Nations and had urged the need for 
reconvening the Congolese parliament, but had refused to recognise the 
Gizenga Government. (Ghosh singled out India’s Congo policy for 
attack because the marked differences in Indian and Soviet attitudes 
towards the Congolese problem have landed Indian Communists in a 
new dilemma.) His general conclusion was that, while continuing to 
support Mr. Nehru’s foreign policy, they should fight its vacillations 
and weaknesses. 

Turning to the economic situation, he referred to the role of foreign 
capital in India’s development and said it had never been their position 
that India should not get loans or assistance from countries outside the 
Socialist camp : 

But our people have a right to insist that the loans that we are getting 
from any country should be on as favourable terms as those from the 
Socialist countries. It should be our Government and not any foreign 
agency that should decide the type of industries that such loans would 


develop, and that the prices which are paid are not higher than those 
prevailing in world markets. 


He claimed that compared to loans from the Soviet Union the terms 
of U.S. loans were very unfavourable, and added, for good measure, that 
he was strongly opposed to “ the servile glorification of American aid 
by the Indian Finance Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai.” He warned 
against the danger of neo-colonialism, pointing to the increasing 
collaboration between Western “monopolists” and Indian “ big 
business.” 

The Government’s policy during the second Plan, he said, had led 
to a “limited, partial and one-sided advance,” and to a concentration 
of wealth on one side and acute misery on the other. There were 
reactionary forces in the country who wanted to utilise mass discontent 
in order to discredit planning itself. The situation facing them was 
very complex and the party would have to evolve its slogans and pro- 
gramme of action bearing in mind this complex situation. They should 
seek to eliminate the hold of foreign capital and campaign for “‘ demo- 
cratic reforms.” He therefore pressed for the adoption of the official 
resolution which, he claimed, on the basis of the assessment he had 
made was the “ best and most practical.” He said they were all agreed 
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that official policies had led to frustration, discontent and apathy 
amongst the masses, and that “ reactionary forces” were ready to cash 
in on this frustration. In such situations united mass action had always 
yielded results, and he hoped that during the period of the third Plan 
the issue of the struggle against “ unjust burdens ” would acquire greater 
significance than before. Ghosh concluded by saying that the party 
should support Mr. Nehru’s policies where they were in line with the 
objectives of socialism, and in this way help to isolate the “forces of 
reaction” within the Congress and right-wing parties. 

After Ghosh’s speech Ranadive remarked: “He has said all that 
we wanted to say. The differences on the issue of the tactical line seem 
to have narrowed down completely.” Nevertheless his own resolution 
denouncing Congress and calling for a militant mass-movement was 
moved next, and was followed by Namboodiripad’s compromise motion. 
In the ensuing debate, delegates lined up for or against the official policy 
according to the situation prevailing in their own states. The Maharash- 
tra, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Kerala and Madras parties supported it, 
while the Punjab, West Bengal, Andhra and Tripura were highly critical. 
The only surprise in this line-up was the attitude of Kerala, where two 
years ago the party was dismissed by the Delhi Government, and in 
the elections that followed was defeated by an anti-Communist front. 

On April 11 delegates met in a special night session to iron out 
differences and adopt a tactical line which would be acceptable to all 
sides. The next day, as news of the Soviet space achievement was 
announced, the prevailing mood of bitterness was temporarily dispelled. 
The Ranadive and Namboodiripad resolutions were withdrawn, and the 
left-wing asked that the Ghosh speech be adopted as part of the official 
resolution (as “an explanatory document”), since they felt it clarified 
in detail many points on which the resolution itself was vague. On 
April 13, the General Secretary’s report with left-wing amendments 
(described as the “ Vijayawada thesis”) was accepted unanimously. 
But on the 14th, the truce came to an end when the Ranadive wing 
made a desperate last-minute attempt to prevent the official resolution 
from being adopted. The Dange group, having already made significant 
concessions to its opponents, refused to be thwarted at this stage, and 
the attempt was defeated. The following day the congress passed the 
official resolution calling for the creation of a “national democratic 
front” in which “ anti-imperialist and anti-colonial sections of the 
national bourgeoisie would find a conspicuous place,” and the amended 
Ghosh report was added to it. 

The extent of confusion that had prevailed during the previous three 
days can be gauged by the fact that nearly 300 amendments to the 
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official resolution were reported to have been tabled. In order to help 
bring the proceedings to an end the amendments were withdrawn, and 
the General Secretary was called upon to alter various sections of the 
resolution to bring it into line with his report. As the official spokes- 
man put it: “ We have adopted the political resolution on the clear 
understanding that Mr. Ghosh himself would edit and amend it suitably 
in order to bring it in conformity with his report” (italics mine). He 
added that delegates attached considerable importance to the question 
of emphasis on various issues, and the amended resolution would help 
to make it clear. Hence it became obvious that there was no agreement 
even on immediate political aims; the congress was forced into the 
absurd position of adopting a resolution while at the same time 
demanding that it be amended. 

The organisational report submitted by Namboodiripad, which 
recommended certain changes to counter the growing bureaucratic 
tendency in the party, was briefly considered. The congress then elected 
members to the newly-enlarged National Council of 110 members 
(formerly 101).. Those re-elected included Ajoy Ghosh, Dange, Rana- 
dive, Namboodiripad, Joshi, Gupta, A. K. Gopalan, Rajeshwar Rao 
and Z. A. Ahmed ; the new Council, like the old, was returned with a 
small right-wing majority. Ajoy Ghosh was re-elected General Secre- 
tary without opposition (in spite of earlier reports that the pro-Chinese 
wing would oppose him), and a mass rally brought the congress to an 
end. 

In the amended version of the Ghosh report, the need for “ inde- 
pendent mass activity” in addition to the “united front approach ”’ 
was emphasised so as to placate the left. The report stated : 


The situation noted at the fourth congress of the CPI (at Palghat), 
namely the division between the masses that follow the Congress Party, 
and those that follow the parties of democratic opposition, is a most 
important division, and still continues to exist. 


The relationship with the Congress would “ inevitably be one of unity 
and struggle.” Although the CPI’s influence among the people “ has 
increased in a majority of states, it is still far from being the decisive 
factor in the country’s political life.” Two other left-inspired amend- 
ments were also added, one dealing with the role of foreign capital, 
and the other with the slogan of national democracy, but their effect 
was merely to cloud the real issues by producing meaningless 
compromises. 

The congress showed that unity still eludes the party. The 
“ national” wing continues to remain on top, although advocates of 
the tough line have scored important tactical victories. The centre 
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group is in no position to lead the party, still less to devise a formula 
to unite it. So long as the Sino-Indian dispute continues, it is almost 
certain that the CPI will remain divided. In an article in Pravda just 
before the congress Ghosh pointed out that the effect of the dispute 
has been to weaken the “‘ democratic forces in India.” But the Ranadive 
view is that constant pressure on India’s northern frontiers will inevit- 
ably lead to internal stresses and upheavals and result in the overthrow 
of the Nehru régime. These are major differences of view which cannot 
be reconciled, and will continue to affect attitudes towards the Indian 
Government. The prolongation of the dispute is bound to affect the 
party’s electoral chances in national elections, but in regionai contests 
it can still hope to do well by exploiting local difficulties. Uniil the 
CPI is injected with new blood and can find an outstanding leader 
its impact under present circumstances can only be limited. 





Comment 


“The Chinese in Latin America ” 

Victor ALBa’s article in the fifth issue of The China Quarterly points 
up the need for an increased amount of attention to the role of the 
Chinese People’s Republic in Latin America. But inasmuch as the 
article was written apparently from Latin American sources (with the 
important exception of Cuban ones) and neglected Chinese and Russian 
materials, it is deficient in some respects. Jt is pertinent here to enlarge 
on several aspects touched upon in that article as well as correct certain 
errors of fact. I can only briefly consider here the importance that 
Latin America and Cuba seem to play in the eyes of both the Russians 
and the Chinese as they view the current world situation. 


The Purpose and Nature of China’s Entry into Latin America 

It is impossible to review in depth here the Chinese relations with 
Latin America during the period 1950-58, but it is important to sum- 
marise briefly the character of these relations and determine what 
caused them to develop. China’s relations with Latin America until 
1956-57 were in the main conducted with Latin American Communists 
and fellow-travellers who went to Peking and other Chinese cities for 
international meetings and festivals. Beginning in 1956 and increasing 
in 1957, the Chinese attempted to develop contact with those Latin 
Americans who were non-Communist or even anti-Communist, although 
there was also an increase of high-level contact with Communist Party 
leaders as well. 

I think that the character of this increase of relationships—with 
Communists and non-Communists—must be related to the effect of 
several developments which took place outside Latin America at this 
time, particularly in the Far East. Additionally, the Guatemalan affair 
of 1954, while it must have caused the Russians to think twice about 
attempting to challenge the United States in Latin America, must also 
have caused Latin American leftists and Communists to question the 
Russian ability and desire to support, in a period of crisis, Latin 
Americans who were pro-Communist. 

Communists in particular were further jolted by the Khrushchev 
denunciation of Stalin in February 1956; Latin American Communist 
Parties reacted slowly to this action, as did the Chinese Communist 
Party. The crushing of the Hungarian Revolution by the Russians 


1 Evron M. Kirkpatrick (ed.), Year of Crisis: Communist Propaganda Activities in 
1956 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957), p. 231. 
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caused widespread anti-Russian sentiment in Latin America, and 
resulted in a drop in Communist Party membership.” 

The first Chinese Communist delegation went to Latin America in 
early autumn 1956 before the Hungarian Revolution * ; the second one 
arrived in the autumn of 1958.4 The Chinese may have been sent to 
Latin America primarily to buttress the Russians’ position; but also 
probably, to develop for themselves, independent, strong relations with 
Latin America. At least it is clear that in this period Chinese interest 
quickened and optimism about the Latin American revolutionary 
situation increased. 

The Chinese continued to have contact with the Latin American 
Communist Parties and actually there were more high-level relations 
than previously. But a re-emphasis on non-Communist Party people 
was made in order to strengthen the appeal of China in liberal circles, 
so that various Chinese causes—diplomatic recognition, U.N. admission, 
trade, and militant anti-Americanism—might be more successfully 
advanced. Had the Chinese strongly differed with the Russians in the 
1956-57 period over the degree of deep revolutionary ferment in Latin 
America, they would not have increased the relations with the essential 
long-run opponents of the Communists in Latin America, the liberal 
left, while at the same time intensifying interest in Latin American 
Communist Party affairs. But in this period, the bloc essentially felt 
that it was unwise to attempt to do more than strengthen its relations 
with Latin America in general in order to weaken the United States. 
At this time, the Chinese had had little practical experience in Latin 
America and in a sense adopted Russian views. However, by late 1958 
they seem to have realised more clearly than the Russians that Latin 
America had become a key area for revolution against the West and 
that it was no longer the “ backyard ” of the United States. 

With the exception of Cuba, relations throughout the period until 
now have been concentrated on developing economic and _ political 
contacts with Latin American countries—the Argentine, Brazil and 
Chile, and to a lesser extent Uruguay and Mexico. There has been 
very little contact with Central America. Relations in the major 
countries has generally been with the urban, opinion-forming groups, 
not the rural segment, which are generally (although not always) 
politically disorganised. Until 1959 there were no open relations with 
Cuba, for the Partido Socialista Popular (the P.S.P. ; i.e., the Communist 


2 Ibid., p. 232. 

8 For example, see Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP) (Hong Kong: U.S. 
Consulate-General), No. 1355, p. 51; SCMP No. 1364, p. 52; SCMP 1369, p. 30; x 
SCMP 1392, p. 52. 

4 SCMP, No. 1912, p. 43. 
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Party) was illegal although quite active during the Batista period. How- 
ever, inasmuch as a leading Cuban Communist, Lazaro Pefia, served as 
an active vice-president of the World Federation of Trade Unions during 
the Batista dictatorship, there were no doubt relations between Cuban 
and Chinese Communists. 

There seem to be three reasons why Chinese interest in Latin 
America rapidly increased after the first push in 1956-57. 

First, the Chinese, along with the Russians, must have felt that 
Latin America was indeed an area in which there was ample oppor- 
tunity to exploit outstanding issues between the United States and the 
local national bourgeoisie, especially after the anti-Nixon riots in 1958. 
There is very little evidence of any basic difference of evaluation. 

Secondly, the Chinese economy must rely upon foreign sources for 
various goods. In pre-Communist China the mainland was mainly a 
supplier of raw materials to the rest of the world and received manu- 
factured goods in return. The C.P.R. also repeats this pattern to some 
extent, but the rise of its own industry has also led to some special 
problems. China needs raw materials which are not locally abundant 
in China; a main one thus far has been petroleum, which is purchased 
almost entirely from Russia. In order to diversify its sources of supply, 
the C.P.R. admittedly looks to Latin America for raw materials and in 


turn hopes to sell manufactured goods there. According to Radio 
Peking, the Chinese want Latin America’s 


rich industrial raw materials and mineral products [particularly] wool 
from Argentina and Uruguay, nitrate and copper from Chile, sugar from 
Cuba, salt from Brazil, petroleum from Venezuela and non-ferrous 
metals from many countries. ... [These are products] which China 
needs for its rapid development. [In turn for them China will sell] tea, 
resin, medicinal herbs, bark of (one word indistinct), animals products 
and mechanical products [as well as] manufactured products, such as 
textiles, medical equipment and radio and laboratory instruments for 
schools. Their high quality has won them a very good reputation.® 


Hence China has already purchased high-grade Uruguayan wool,* 
Brazilian sugar,” and Cuban sugar and other raw materials, including 


5 Peking Radio, in Spanish to Central America, Mexico and the Antilles, October 4, 
1960. 

6 SCMP, No. 1417, p. 37; Christian Science Monitor, October 28, 1960, p. 12 and 
El Pais (Montevideo), January 29 and February 2, 1961, in International Financial 
News Survey, (March 3, 1961), p. 96. 

7 Corporation for Economic and Industrial Research, Soviet Bloc Latin American 
Activities and Their Implications for U.S. Foreign Policy. A Report for the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Study No. 7 (Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960), p. 752. 
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copper *; it remains anxious, to succeed in developing trade relations 
with Argentina * and Chile.*° 

Lastly, China’s policy of dealing with truly neutral nations had 
failed to cause such major countries as India, Egypt and Indonesia to 
move closer to Communism, and in India and Egypt the Communist 
Party was actually being persecuted. Moreover India and Indonesia 
had proved to be increasingly hostile to China during 1958 (and later 
in 1959-60), and had also kept up friendly contacts with the United 
States, the C.P.R.’s main enemy. Increasingly disenchanted with such 
neutrals, China looked hopefully towards Latin America and Cuba in 
particular because of its rabid anti-Americanism, and, in Cuba’s case, 
Fidel Castro’s toleration of the Communist Party. 

Let me comment briefly on some of the apparent errors and omis- 
sions in Sefior Alba’s article. His section, entitled “Chinese Propa- 
ganda” suggests that Ch’u T’u-nan is head of the Institute for South 
American Affairs of the Chinese Communist Party, but does such a 
branch exist. Rather, Mr. Ch’u is chairman of the Chinese-Latin 
American Friendship Association and of the main organisation for 
welcoming foreign visitors to China, the Chinese People’s Association 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. It would seem that 
the Chinese, by appointing the experienced Ch’u to deal particularly 


with Latin Americans, have thus indicated in yet another way that 
Latin America is of extreme importance in the struggle against the 
American Government. 


It might also be noted that a delegation of Chinese oil workers 
visited Venezuela in late 1959; it spent ten days mainly inspecting 
Venezuelan oil fields, meeting local labour union leaders and also 
attended a dinner given by overseas Chinese in Venezuela.’ Addition- 
ally, Li Tsai-wen, a member of the secretariat of the All China Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (ACFTU), led a three-member delegation of 
Chinese labour union leaders to a meeting of the Cuban Confederation 
of Workers; the group was met in Havana by Cuban leaders and 
overseas Chinese residing in Cuba. Li conveyed the ACFTU greeting 
to the convention and pledge the “full and resolute solidarity of the 
Chinese workers and other people with the Cuban people. . . .” 


8 SCMP, No. 2307, 30-31, and NCNA as reported by Associated Press, Tokyo in 
Christian Science Monitor, December 1, 1960, p. 1. 
9 SCMP, No. 927, p. 9. 

10 A trade agreement between China and the Sino-Chilean Trade Corporation was 
signed in 1952, but apparently was not renewed. NCNA, October 23, 1952, and Fu 
Ying in Shih-chieh Chih-shih (World Culture), October 3, 1953, in SCMP No. 680, 
p. 40. 

11 SCMP, No. 2169, p. 39. 

12 SCMP No. 2246, pp. 35-36. 
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Moreover, the Chinese apparently found some Latin American labour 
union leadership highly interested in the hard-line of the C.P.R. when 
some of that leadership attended the World Federation of Trade Unions 
meeting in Peking in June 1960. Comments from Brazilian, Chilean, 
Venezuelan, Mexican and some Central American pro-Communist 
labour unionists were extremely favourable to developments in China, 
omitted praise for Soviet leadership, and expressed interest in the use 
of armed struggle against pro-American governments in Latin 
America.** 

The Peking Opera toured Latin America in 1960, not 1956, as 
Sr. Alba stated. 

The question of the Chinese in Latin America, as well as in Cuba, 
needs to be more precisely treated than is done in Sr. Alba’s article. 
To assert that there are no racial differences between Latin Americans 
and Chinese is to overlook the tragic results of the 1930-31 uprising 
against the Chinese in Sonora province in northern Mexico. Although 
the Chinese were persecuted basically because they had economic 
wealth at a time when other Sonorans were in financial poverty, the 
fact that the Chinese had tended to be apart from the community-at- 
large made them resented by the populace. Thus, they were forced by 
local authorities to leave Sonora, not without a certain amount of 
encouragement from then-President Calles, a Sonoran, who was 
unashamedly anti-Chinese, anti-American and anti-Catholic.* 

It is unwise to imply that the Cuban Chinese are predominantly 
against the C.P.R. On the contrary, it is quite possible that there are 
important segments which continue to favour both the Castro govern- 
ment and the C.P.R. This is so because some of the Chinese have: 
been small merchants and have supported INRA (The National Insti- 
tute for Agrarian Reform) and have also assisted in presenting the 
developments of the C.P.R. to the Cuban people. Furthermore, “ the 
majority of the Chinese in Cuba are labourers and have identified them- 
selves with the Revolution.” ** Lastly, it should be recalled that the 
New Democratic Alliance, a pro-C.P.R. organisation, was begun in 
Havana in 1950 and indicated its sentiments by flying the C.P.R. flag 
over its headquarters. It published a pro-C.P.R. Chinese-language 
newspaper, Kwong-woh Pao, although following Batista’s ascension to 
power in 1952 the paper’s activity was halted until the rise of Castro. 
18 For example, see NCNA, June 7, 1960, for speech of Benedicto Cerquiera of Brazil; 

same date for that of Roberto Antonio Lara Olate of Chile; of June 8, 1960, for 

that of a major Mexico pro-Communist trade unionist Vicente Lombardo Toledano; 
and that of June 7, 1960, for speeches of Luis Randolfo Banegas of Honduras and 

Mario Saenz Zumbado of Costa Rica. 

14 Charles C. Cumberland, ‘“‘ The Sonora Chinese and the Mexican Revolution,” 


Hispanic-American Historical Review, XL (May 1960), pp. 191-211. 
15 Hispanic American Report (November 1960), p. 607. 
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There is no firm evidence that there are Chinese technicians working 
in Cuba. Although a recent issue of the anti-Castro magazine, Bohemia 
Libre, depicts Chinese technicians “ directing behind the scenes,” I 
doubt strongly that Chinese have gone to Cuba for such a purpose.*® 
The Chinese Press has not reported any technicians going to Cuba, 
although of course it might not do so. I would suggest, however, that 
the Chinese Sefior Alba reports as giving advice to the Cubans on rice 
cultivation were in fact Japanese. According to a reliable source, 
“there were reports that Japanese technicians were making impressive 
progress in their efforts to develop large rice growing lands in the 
Zapata swamp area.”’ 17 

While I would grant that it is worth while to note differences in 
approach between the Russians and the Chinese over Latin America it 
does not seem that there is any cause for suspecting they exist if one 
reads the Ratil Castro and Ernesto Giievara statements carefully. The 
Castro comment has the Cuban Revolution remaining an example for 
the entire South American continent ; the Giievara one says that other 
revolutions in Latin America will come about by armed struggle of 
the people in the rest of Latin America, no doubt using the Cuban 
Revolution as a model. The latter statement does not necessarily imply 
aid by Cuban armed forces. 

DANIEL TRETIAK 


16 Mario Llerena, ‘* Fidelismo: Three Lies and a Traitorous Act,” Bohemia Libre 
(April 2, 1961), p. 35. 
17 Hispanic American Report (February 1961), p. 877. 
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Thought Reform and the Psychology of Totalism: A Study of ‘‘ Brain- 
washing” in China. By R. J. Lirton. [New York: W. W. Norton, 
1961. x +510 pp. $6.75. 


As indicated by the sub-title this is a report on an investigation into the 
nature and effects of contemporary Chinese indoctrination techniques, 
popularly known as “brainwashing.” The author, an American 
psychiatrist and psycho-analyst, conducted his research in Hong Kong 
where he carried out repeated, intensive and prolonged interviews of 
twenty-five Western civilians who had been subjected to “ thought 
reform ” procedures in Chinese prisons, and fifteen Chinese intellectuals 
reformed in universities and “ revolutionary colleges.” All the Western- 
ers were interviewed very soon after their arrival in Hong Kong from 
China but the majority of Chinese subjects had left China some years 
previously. From these interviews, his psychiatric knowledge, and his 
wide reading of relevant Western, Communist and Chinese literature 
Dr. Lifton presents a penetrating account of “thought reform,” its 
impact on individuals of varying background and personality, and the 
psychology of extremist attitudes and systems. He also throws con- 
siderable light. on the factors in traditional Chinese culture which 
helped to shape the form of the present Communist régime. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first, entitled “the 
problem,” consists of an introductory discussion of the history and 
meaning of the term “brainwashing” and a chapter devoted to a 
description of the informants, the manner in which they were recruited 
and the technique of interviewing. 

Part two, ten chapters long, is concerned with the prison thought 
reform of Westerners. This section contains detailed case histories of 
several of the informants. These include descriptions of the treatment 
received by the prisoners during their long detention, the thought reform 
to which they had been subjected, their changing reactions in prison, 
and their state of mind on arrival in Hong Kong. For each case 
reported a full history is also given of the informant’s previous person- 
ality, his intellectual and emotional development, and his cultural 
background. These historical factors are shown to be intimately 
related to the individual’s modes of reaction to the reform process, each 
person repeating patterns of behaviour and thought evident in his earlier 
life. In particular, the author lays great stress on an individual’s 
capacity to experience guilt, his sense of “ identity,” i.e., his conception 
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of his role in society, and the extent of “ totalism ” in his psychological 
make-up. Totalism is a concept of which Dr. Lifton makes great use 
and implies a tendency to adopt extremist, all-or-none points of view 
and modes of behaviour. 

The process of reform is described in terms of twelve psychological 
steps. The early stages, which may be physically as well as psycholo- 
gically brutal, disrupt the victim’s previous image of himself, create 
fear, guilt and shame, and culminate in a compulsion to confess. Once 
this stage is reached the emphasis is changed from assault to re-educa- 
tion and the prisoner’s “ confession” is constantly revised until he can 
truly adopt the “ people’s standpoint.” This is well illustrated by one 
prisoner’s explanation that : 


“From the imperialistic side we are not criminals: from the people’s 
side we are criminals. If we look at this from the imperialist’s side, 
re-education is a kind of compulsion. But if we look at it from the 
people’s side, it is to die and be born again.” 


Strangely enough, even the most anti-Communist of the informants 
claimed that they had benefited in some ways from their thought 
reform. 


Throughout, the prisoner is subjected to a barrage of criticism and 


exhortation, not only from officials but also from his fellow prisoners. 
The cell-group is, in fact, a very important instrument of thought 
reform and, as the prisoner advances in his own reform, he participates 
more and more in the reform of others. 

Three varieties of ultimate response to thought reform are evident 
in the group studied and the author describes three corresponding 
categories of ex-prisoners: the obviously confused, apparent converts 
and apparent resisters. Although superficially very different, Dr. Lifton 
finds many similarities between the responses of these three groups. 
In particular, the apparent converts and apparent resisters may have 
very similar previous personalities including strong elements of 
“ totalism.” 

Part three, consisting of nine chapters, is devoted to the thought 
reform of Chinese intellectuals and psychological aspects of the Com- 
munist régime. These informants had undertaken reform, not as alleged 
criminals, but more or less voluntarily as acts of patriotism to aid the 
reform of their country. Nevertheless, the case histories demonstrate 
that, apart from physical assault, the techniques of reform are very 
similar to those applied to Westerners and very similar emotional 
experiences were reported by both groups. Indeed, as intellectuals 
from an “ exploiter ” class, the Chinese informants had been considered 
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as far removed from a “ progressive” proletarian standpoint as the 
Western “ imperialists.” 

Of course, examination of the previous histories of these informants 
disclosed early influences very different from those experienced by the 
Westerners. In particular, the Confucian tradition of filial piety and 
its rejection by young Chinese of recent generations appear to be impor- 
tant sources of conflict and stress under the new régime especially 
during courses of thought reform. During reform, traditional filialism 
is directly attacked and an important aspect of a student’s “ confession ” 
is the denunciation of his father which is expected of him. At the 
same time Dr. Lifton considers that the Chinese Government exploits 
the filial tradition by creating the filial Communist, the loyal obedient 
son of the Communist régime. 

The fourth, concluding section contains three chapters devoted to 
a general discussion of ideological totalism, a consideration from this 
point of view of Western education, psychotherapy, religion, politics 
and science, and a comparison of “closed” and “open” personal 
change. Thought reform is considered to produce a form of personal 
change dependent upon a belief in absolute truth, a suspension of inner 
reflection, and a rejection of external information. The book is com- 
pleted by an adequate index, a set of bibliographic and other notes 
which provide evidence of the author’s wide range of scholarship and, 
as an appendix, a translation of the confession document of Professor 
Chin Yueh-lin, an eminent authority on formal logic. The Western 
reader can scarcely conceive that this remarkable document could be 
written other than “ tongue in cheek” but, in the light of what can be 
learned from this book and read from the “ people’s standpoint,” it 
makes sense and may be the product of successful thought reform. 

Students of “ brainwashing” in Russia, China and elsewhere have 
consistently failed to discover any evidence that professional psycholo- 
gists or psychiatrists have played any part in the devising or application 
of the techniques employed or that these are explicitly based on the 
theories of Pavlov, Freud or any other psychologist. Despite the ease 
with which known psychological laws can be invoked to explain the 
effects produced, there is strong evidence that methods of interrogation 
and obtaining confessions in the U.S.S.R. are direct developments of 
the police methods of pre-revolutionary Russia. Dr. Lifton subscribes 
to this view and claims that the Chinese Communists took over Russian 
techniques but, consistent with certain Chinese traditions, place a greater 
emphasis on thought reform and devote much time and effort to this. 

It it difficult for a reviewer, without access to the original data, to 
make any negative criticisms of Dr. Lifton’s work. He is well aware of 
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the limitations imposed by the special nature of the groups he has 
studied. The Westerners were all remarkable people of high ability 
and unusual background. Many were priests or doctors imbued with 
a missionary spirit and emotionally involved with Chinese culture. The 
Chinese were by no means typical of those who have experienced 
thought reform, the majority of whom remain in China as at least 
apparent converts. Certainly the book contains much which is theore- 
tical and the interview material is largely presented in the form of 
psycho-analytic interpretation of which one cannot assess the validity. 
However, the author has succeeded in his aim to remain reasonably 
detached and dispassionate and has produced a scholarly but highly 
interesting and readable book which no serious student of contemporary 
China or of Communist régimes can afford to overlook. 
H. Gwynne JONES. 


India Meets China in Nepal. By GiritaL JAIN. [Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1959. 177 pp. Rs. 12.00.] 


Panchsheela and After: A Re-Appraisal of Sino-Indian Relations in the 
Context of the Tibetan Insurrection. By GiIRILAL JAIN. [Bombay : 
Asia Publishing House, 1960. 241 pp. 32s.] 


Mr. GIRILAL JAIN could well have merged these two books into—or 
planned them as co-ordinated volumes of—one single book with a 
tighter organisation and the weeding-out of some of the superfluous 
material and digressions. For, indeed, Mr. Jain, an Indian, ex-Marxist 
journalist, not only touches upon the entire border region between 
China and India—including Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan, and Sikkim as well 
as Burma, Indochina and Pakistan—in his discussion in both books, 
expresses the same range of feelings and opinions, and reiterates the 
same themes pertaining thereto, but also reaches conclusions in one 
that would seem better suited to the presentation in the other. 

It appears, for example, quite natural for Mr. Jain to include a 
special chapter and special appendices, plus frequent cross-references 
elsewhere, on Tibet in his 1959 book supposedly centred on Nepal, 
just as it is for him to do it the other way around, only in a less obvious 
manner, in his 1960 book devoted to Tibet. And it seems equally 
matter-of-course for him to get the idea that the Panch Sheela of 1954 
is comparable to the Munich of 1938, not in the 1960 “ Panchsheela ” 
book, but in discussing Sino-Indian relations in Nepal (p. 139), just as 
it is for him to point out the Sino-Nepalese aid agreement of 1956 as 
an indication of Nepal’s “ anti-Indian” sentiments and policy and as a 
“ dramatic entry” of Communist China into “ India’s legitimate sphere 
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of influence,” again, not while discussing Nepal, but while speculating 
on “ Panchsheela ” (p. 113). 

The two books, however, do have different emphases. In the 1959 
book Mr. Jain attempts to fill the “lacuna ” that “ there does not exist 
any work on the developments in Nepal since 1950-51 and their signifi- 
cance” (p. 1). “ Alarmed” by the “ shift in Nepal’s foreign policy in 
favour of Communist China ” in 1956-57, he tries to point out, through 
a sketchy review of Nepal’s modern history, how Nepal had its tra- 
ditional policy ” in favour of India, both British-ruled and independent ; 
how “India has considerable stakes in Nepal”; and how, therefore, 
“India’s security and stability are inextricably tied up with the security 
and stability of Nepal, in view of the Chinese occupation of Tibet” 
(p. 1). Nepal’s earlier background—first unification in the 1760s by 
a Rajput prince “ believed” from the Indian area, etc.—and the more 
than a century’s domination of the “ Shogunate ” of the Rana family in 
Nepal (1846-1950) are dealt with in the first chapter. King Tribhuvan’s 
“* Restoration” in 1950-51—carried out with the assistance of India 
whose Government “had since 1947 favoured the liberalisation and, in 
stages, the democratisation ” of the Rana régime—and the on-again and 
off-again “‘ democratic experiment ” in Nepal thereafter under the King 
himself and, later, his son, the present King Mahendra, are covered in 
the next three chapters. 

In the last three chapters, Mr. Jain discusses in greater detail “* Indo- 
Nepalese Relations,” both historical and current, which, to the author’s 
dismay, have often exhibited “anti-Indian trends” on the part of 
Nepal, although he insists that : “ As long as the Himalayas cannot be 
shifted to the south of Nepal, it is only logical for any Nepalese ruler 
to maintain the friendliest relations with India” (p. 100). He then 
observes how these relations have been adversely affected by “ Conse- 
quences of Tibet.” And finally, he analyses the “ Nepalese Version of 
Co-Existence,” which, again to his dismay, includes apprehension about 
Indian as well as Communist imperialism and also acceptance of Com- 
munist as well as Indian aid! India’s position in Nepal, therefore, is 
“ threatened ” by a “ non-alignment” policy similar to India’s own, but 
Mr. Jain insists that India has been given a mission to “ struggle against 
Communism in Nepal . . . the day the Chinese armies marched into 
Tibet ” (p. 122). 

If only for the fact that Nepal’s history has been little known to the 
English-reading public, this book indeed constitutes a useful contribu- 
tion, albeit the author has related it in such a selective way that he is 
often forced to cite “ pro-Chinese ” developments in Nepal with abrupt- 
ness and apparent resentment. He has used mostly Indian and British 
journalistic sources, some Nepalese ones, but little from Chinese history, 
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although he makes the point that Mao Tse-tung in a publication in 
1939 had “ listed Nepal as one of China’s dependencies ” (p. 106). His 
discussion of certain political personalities in the book is likewise 
helpful, but he attaches labels to them too easily, such as “ fellow 
travellers” (p. 138), “anti-Indian ” (p. 83), etc. 

In his more recent book Mr. Jain records his full irritation with 
Communist China’s aggressiveness regarding Tibet and the Sino-Indian 
border areas, and also with India’s own failure in her heretofore friend- 
ship policy towards the Peking régime. In the very first chapter he 
States that the Chinese Communists have been on the “ war-path” 
ever since 1948-49 in conjunction with international Communism, with 
India ‘* bound to bear the brunt of this new development ”’ (pp. 4 et seq.). 
Then he proceeds immediately and forcefully to refute what he calls 
China’s “ doubtful claims” to Tibet, as, in his words: “It is common 
knowledge that the Indo-Tibetan ties antedated Sino-Tibetan relations ” 
(p. 20). India was once like a “father” to Tibet and could well have 
“converted ” the latter into an “ Indian protectorate” (p. 36). Corre- 
spondingly, China’s claims have been either “ridiculous” (p. 32), 
“defunct” or, at best, did not “amount to much” (p. 27). And 
honouring such claims by the British in India was therefore “ without 
justification ” (pp. 29, 35f). 

But this time Mr. Jain does not even give any reference as to his 
source of authority on these historical developments between China, 
Tibet and India. In the same personal manner, he traces India’s own 
failure (Chaps. III, VII) first to a blunder in acknowledging Peking’s 
** sovereignty,” instead of even “ suzerainty,” in Tibet. Was not Mr. 
Panikkar responsible in 1950 (p. 50)?! Nehru’s “ hedging,” “ dual and 
contradictory approach” and more-sorrow-than-anger attitude in 1959 
were further to blame (pp. 123, 131f). India’s friendship policy ended 
up in “ collapse ” ; the Indian people, their Government, and Mr. Nehru 
have become “ prisoners of their own past mistakes” (pp. 132, 135) and 
hence remained “helpless” towards the persecuted Tibetans, whose 
trouble with Peking, and vice versa, is ably analysed with the support 
of local journalistic materials (Chap. IV). 

Communist China, in Mr. Jain’s estimation, is advancing from Tibet 
towards “the whole frontier of India” with arms as well as propa- 
ganda (Chaps. V, VI, VIII, IX). And worse still, the Indian Com- 
munist Party is trying to collaborate with Peking (Chap. X). Must 
India remain idle in view of this “threat” from within and without? 
This brings Mr. Jain to the call for an “ agonising re-appraisal,” which 
is the common theme of both books. 

Anticipating India’s reorientation based, apparently, on a policy 
other than friendship towards Peking, with expected assistance, also 
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apparently, from the United States in particular, Mr. Jain also hammers 
hard on other common themes. ‘“ Democratic India” as an antithesis 
of “ Communist China,” for instance, is a phrase favoured all through 
the two books. The Indian system has “ nothing in common” with the 
Communism of China, and between the two there can be no insulation, 
as some may think, even by a “ buffer.” They are, in Mr. Jain’s con- 
ception, “‘ irreconcilable”’ (1959, p. 117; 1960, p. 157). From this, 
significantly, Mr. Jain deduces that “neither in terms of the past nor 
in terms of the present was there any justification for India to be over- 
enthusiastic about friendship with China” (1960, p. 156). In his his- 
torical survey, hence, there has been only rivalry, antagonism and 
conflict between India and China ; even obscure and remote incidents 
are dug up to prove that China, with her traditional expansionism 
exerted whenever strong, has always been in the wrong, whether she 
faced the British, the French, the Indians or others, British, French and 
Indian source materials being cited in each case to prove the point. 
Mr. Jain would thus have his reader extend a hostility not merely to 
the Peking régime but to the Chinese people and nation as well. 

In this light, the Indian, Chinese and international Communist move- 
ment is seen as one and the same. China aims not only at Tibet but 
also India, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, and what not. The “ Bandung 
spirit” of 1955 “ may prove to be the newest version of the Japanese 
concept of the co-prosperity sphere, with Communist China playing the 
role of the big brother” (1959, p. 139). The Soviets are, of course, 
with the Chinese. The anticipated aggression is, to Mr. Jain, compar- 
able to “ Pakistan’s aggression” in its persistence (1960, p. 227). 

But the United States, now “ an Asian power ” (1960, p. 110), shares 
a common fate with India, because it “ cannot allow itself to be beaten 
by Russia ” in India’s frontier area (1959, p. 140). What India should 
do or the United States should do correspondingly, after the “* agonising 
re-appraisal,” is only hinted at, although none too veiledly. 

All in all, Mr. Jain’s political studies serve perhaps to prove his true 
turn-away from Marxism, his new enthusiasm for democracy, and his 
personal indignation and Indian patriotism pursuant to the Sino-Indian 
border incidents more than anything else. By forgoing objective 
scholarship in his presentation, he has inevitably prejudiced the full 
usefulness of his own contribution. Even in terms of political insight, 
his warnings regarding Peking and Communism in general cannot be 
regarded as anything new or unique, although they may be so to his 
fellow Indians in his own estimation. Mr. Jain does not seem even 
to have derived his judgment through consideration of pros and cons 
in each case, though he may have “hit on” some ideas at times. 

SHEN-YU DAI. 
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1. Internal Political and Economic Developments 


The Communist Party’s 40th anniversary 

In the absence of any signs of the holding of a National People’s 
Congress or a Party Congress (a full session is due this year), Liu Shao- 
ch’i’s speech on June 30 at a rally on the eve of the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of the Communist Party was of interest mainly for its 
broad examination of Chinese policies. (See below.) Liu confirmed 
the present line in domestic affairs. He admitted “ quite a few short- 
comings” during the great leap forward period, but asserted the 
importance of the “tremendous achievements.” He paid high tribute 
to Mao Tse-tung’s leadership and revealed that the Party now had 
17 million members, 80 per cent. of whom had joined since 1949 and 
70 per cent. since 1953. (On the occasion of the régime’s 10th 
anniversary just over 18 months before, the figure was just under 14 
million.) 

The occasion was not attended by special delegations from the 
Communist bloc. The Soviet Communist Party’s message of congratu- 
lation made no mention of the communes or any other of Mao’s 
contributions to Marxist-Leninist theory and practice. 


Liu Shao-ch’i on the Communist Party’s 40th Anniversary 


During these forty years the Communist Party of China, together with 
the Chinese people, has accomplished a great deal. To sum up, what has 
been accomplished consists mainly of two important things: 

First, we carried out the people’s democratic revolution in China. 
Because of its weakness the Chinese national bourgeoisie could not lead 
China’s bourgeois-democratic revolution to victory. The responsibility of 
leading this revolution had to be shouldered by the proletariat. For a very 
long time many people tried to establish in China the system of a bourgeois 
republic, but all these attempts ended in bankruptcy. In China, if a republic 
was to be set up, it had to be a people’s democratic republic under the 
leadership of the working class and based on the worker-peasant alliance. 
Our Party united the people of the whole country and after twenty-eight 
years, from 1921 to 1949, finally overthrew the reactionary rule of imperial- 
ism, feudalism and bureaucrat-capitalism and established the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Second, we have been carrying out the socialist revolution and socialist 
construction in China. We have been doing this for the past twelve years 
and we are continuing to do it. The founding of the People’s Republic of 
China marked the beginning of the transition from the democratic to the 
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socialist revolution. The Chinese people’s democratic state power is in 
essence the dictatorship of the proletariat. In the past 12 years we have 
basically completed the socialist revolution and in socialist construction have 
achieved immense successes. A very long time is still required to build 
China into a great socialist country with modern industry, modern agricul- 
ture, and modern science and culture. And a longer historical period is 
required to realise the transition from socialism to communism. Neverthe- 
less, anyone can see that the socialist social system is already established in 
this great land of China and that China is no longer a stagnant country but 
is forging ahead vigorously. 

It is a great event in the history of the development of Marxism-Leninism 
that in a large country with a population of 650 million, under the leadership 
of the Communist Party of China, the people’s democratic revolution has 
won complete victory, the socialist revolution has won decisive victory and 
socialist construction has won initial victory. Both before and after the 
October Revolution Lenin many times predicted that the Chinese revolution 
and the revolutions in other Asian countries would exert a profound and 
far-reaching influence on the course of human history. His prediction has 
begun to come true. Undoubtedly, the victory of the Chinese revolution has 
changed to a certain degree the international balance of forces in favour of 
the people of the world and against imperialism and all the reactionaries. 
This victory has therefore been welcomed by the working people and peace- 
loving people the world over. It has also incurred the enmity of the 
imperialists, the reactionaries of various countries and the Yugoslav revi- 
sionist group. The imperialists, the reactionaries of various countries and 
the Yugoslav revisionist group have been and are cursing us venomously 
and will go on doing so. This is inevitable and not surprising. But it will 
not harm us in the slightest. 

The historical facts of forty years have proved that the Communist Party 
of China is a great, glorious and correct Marxist-Leninist political party. It 
has been unswerving in its loyalty to the interests of the Chinese people and 
of the Chinese nation. It has never bent nor flinched before domestic or 
foreign enemies. It has led the Chinese people to great victories and will 
lead them to still greater victories. .. . 

The history of the Communist Party of China is the history of the ever 
closer integration of the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism with the 
concrete practice of the Chinese revolution. Comrade Mao Tse-tung has 
said, “ The victories of the revolution and construction in our country are 
all victories of Marxism-Leninism. The ideological principle consistently 
followed by our Party is to link closely the theory of Marxism-Leninism and 
the practice of the Chinese revolution.” 

In every historical period of our Party it has been the leader of our 
Party, Comrade Mao Tse-tung, who has stood at the very forefront and who 
has been the most able in integrating the universal truth of Marxism- 
Leninism with the concrete practice of China. 

Confronted with the extreme complexity of the Chinese revolution, 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung correctly posed and resolved a series of theoretical 
and tactical problems, thus enabling the Chinese revolution to steer clear of 
one shoal after another and to capture one position after another. 

Proceeding from a concrete analysis of the classes in Chinese society, 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung charted the historical course of the Chinese 
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revolution. He pointed out that the Chinese revolution must advance in two 
steps, the first was the people’s democratic revolution and the second, the 
socialist revolution. 

The enemies of China’s democratic revolution were imperialism, feudal- 
ism and bureaucrat-capitalism and they were very powerful. But the latent 
revolutionary strength of the Chinese people was even more powerful. The 
peasantry constituted the overwhelming majority of the population of our 
country. By forming a solid worker-peasant alliance with the broad masses 
of peasants and by uniting on the basis of this alliance with the various 
nationalities and the people of all revolutionary strata, the Chinese working 
class was able to defeat these powerful enemies. Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
correctly resolved the problems of the peasant movement, armed struggle, 
the united front and the building of the Party; these were the most 
fundamental problems of China’s democratic revolution. . . . 

Under the leadership of Comrade Mao Tse-tung, the Party overcame 
both the right and the “left” errors. The Tsunyi Meeting of January 1935 
established Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s leadership throughout the Party. From 
then on, our revolutionary cause proceeded much more smoothly... . 

Guided by the general line and the various specific policies for the period 
of transition to socialism which were laid down by the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee headed by Comrade Mao Tse-tung, our socialist revolution may be 
said to have proceeded comparatively rapidly and smoothly... . 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung and the Central Committee of our Party applied 
the Marxist-Leninist theory on socialist construction, drew on the experiences 
of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries in construction, and on the 
basis of our experience in carrying out the First Five-Year Plan formulated 
the general line for China’s socialist construction—the general line of going 
all out, aiming high and achieving more, faster, better and more economical 
results in building socialism. 

What is the basic significance of this general line? It is to utilise to the 
maximum the enormous potentiality of the socialist system for developing 
the productive forces of society, to mobilise all the positive factors, to unite 
with all the forces that can be united with, to put into effect the series of 
policies of “ walking on two legs,” to develop our national economy in a 
planned and proportionate way and at high speed so that our country can 
change at a comparatively fast rate from a backward into an advanced 
country. 

Today our country is still economically backward. Imperialism continues 
to bully us. The people of our country urgently demand an end to this 
backwardness. There is not the slightest doubt that our Party’s general line 
for socialist construction conforms to the aspirations of the whole people. 

Guided by the Party’s general line for building socialism, our country has 
made big leaps forward for three consecutive years from 1958. Meanwhile, 
in our countryside there have emerged the people’s communes formed by 
agricultural co-operatives joining together. Thus the general line, the big 
leap forward and the people’s commune have become the three red banners 
that are leading the Chinese people forward. 

During the three years of the big leap forward, the key targets set for 
industry in the Second Five-Year Plan have been fulfilled ahead of schedule, 
a fairly large modern industrial base has been built and consequently the 
productive capacity of the basic industries has increased two or more times. 
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In agriculture, water conservancy projects have been undertaken extensively, 
and thus conditions essential for the future development of agricultural pro- 
duction have been created. In the fields of culture and education there has 
also been great progress over the last three years. 

Inspired by the three red banners—the general line, the big leap forward, 
and the people’s commune—the broad masses of workers, peasants and 
intellectuals have displayed great enthusiasm and creativeness on every front 
of construction. During the big-leap-forward movement the masses of the 
people have brought their mighty strength into play to create a new life and 
make a new history. 

The facts have proved that it is absolutely right and entirely necessary 
for the Communist Party of China and the Chinese people to hold high the 
three red banners of the general line, the big leap forward and the people’s 
commune. 

Our general line is developed and perfected through practice, and the 
various specific policies and specific measures essential for its realisation have 
also to be developed and perfected gradually through practice. During the 
big leap forward of the last three years we have had tremendous achieve- 
ments, and the general line and the various specific policies and measures 
have all been developed. At the same time, there have also been quite a few 
shortcomings in our work which, together with the serious natural calamities 
of the two successive years, have given rise to some temporary difficulties. 
In a large country like ours with a population of 650 million, a country that 
is economically and culturally backward, it would be inconceivable for such 
a new undertaking as socialist construction to proceed without shortcomings, 
without running into any difficulty. Historical experience has proved that no 
difficulty, no shortcoming, can frighten us; on the contrary, we have always 
steeled ourselves and become stronger and more correct in the course of 
extending our achievements and overcoming all kinds of difficulties and 
shortcomings. We are fully confident that, under the leadership of the 
Central Committee of the Party headed by Comrade Mao Tse-tung and 
under the guidance of the three red banners, the whole Party and the whole 
people will surely unite as one, overcome temporary difficulties and continue 
our triumphant march forward. 

The forty years’ history of the Chinese Communist Party has proved that 
China’s advance in revolution and construction is inseparably linked with the 
great unity of the whole people. In all our undertakings the fundamental 
guarantee for victory is this great unity under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of China. 

The great unity of the Chinese people has been forged in the course of 
prolonged struggles for revolution and construction, it has stood all tests and 
it is therefore the firmest kind of unity. 

Credit for all our achievements should go to the masses of the people of 
all the nationalities of our country... . 

The worker-peasant alliance is the foundation of the great unity of the 
people of the whole country. In our socialist construction we can create 
favourable prerequisites for developing the entire national economy only 
when we bring into full play the enthusiasm and creativeness of the more 
than 500 million peasants, raise labour productivity in agriculture, and 
comprehensively develop all the various branches of agricultural production. 
We must firmly carry out the basic policy put forward by Comrade Mao 
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Tse-tung that agriculture should be the foundation and industry the guiding 
factor for the development of the national economy. Industry and other 
departments concerned must go all out in support of agriculture and do 
everything possible to increase the output of means of production for it, so 
as to meet the needs of agricultural development. Party committees and 
people’s governments at all levels should conscientiously, thoroughly and 
completely carry out the series of policies and measures concerning the rural 
people’s communes laid down by Comrade Mao Tse-tung and the Central 
Committee of the Party ; the people’s communes based on ownership by the 
production brigade should be placed on a sound footing and consolidated ; 
and the superiority of the people’s commune system in promoting agricultural 
production should be brought into full play. 

The intellectuals are an important force, indispensable to the success of 
our socialist construction. In our country their ranks are constantly expand- 
ing, and they have made great progress in remoulding themselves ideo- 
logically. They have made valuable contributions on all fronts of socialist 
construction. We should continue to enlarge the ranks of intellectuals and 
continue the policy of “a hundred flowers blossom and a hundred schools 
of thought contend,” so that the cause of socialist science and culture may 
flourish still more in our country. 

The great unity of the people of our country, the people’s democratic 
united front of our country, comprises two alliances—one is the alliance of 
the working class with the peasants and other working people, the other is the 
alliance between the working people and those non-working people with 
whom co-operation is possible. We should continue to carry out the policy 
of “long-term coexistence and mutual supervision” with the democratic 
parties, unite with all the forces that can be united with and mobilise all 
positive factors that can be mobilised so as to serve the cause of socialism. 
Since the socialist transformation of the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, the members of the national bourgeoisie in our country have made new 
advances in educating and remoulding themselves politically and ideo- 
logically. We should help them to continue their fundamental remoulding 
so that they will become conscious socialist working people. 

The Communist Party of China is the core around which the people of 
the whole country are united for socialist construction. Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung said at the Eighth National Congress of the Communist Party of 
China: 


There are over 10 million members in our Party, yet they constitute 
only a very small minority of the country’s population. In the various 
organs of the state and in public affairs a great deal of work has to be 
done by non-Party people. It is impossible to get the work done well 
unless we are good at relying on the masses and co-operating with 
non-Party people. 


In order to do a good job in the interests of the great unity of the whole 
people and in the interests of socialist construction, all members of our 
Party must, under the leadership of the Central Committee, raise their 
ideological and political level further, perfect the Party organisations and 
strengthen the unity of the Party. 

Our Party now has more than 17 million members. Eighty per cent. of 
them have joined the Party since the founding of the People’s Republic of 
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China, and 70 per cent. have joined since 1953. They are the Party’s new 
blood but lack experience, and many of them have not yet had systematic 
Marxist-Leninist education. Those who joined the Party before liberation 
have gone through sanguinary revolutionary struggles and are now the back- 
bone of our Party, but while familiar with revolution they have not yet had 
adequate experience in socialist construction. Therefore, all Party members, 
whether old or new, have a serious task before them, that is, they must learn 
socialist construction, conscientiously and systematically. 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung has said, “ The important thing is to be good at 
learning.” At present the most important task is to unfold a new campaign 
of study throughout the Party. The primary purpose of this campaign is to 
help all Party cadres further to understand and grasp the objective laws of 
China’s socialist construction, so that we can build socialism in our country 
with more, faster, better and more economical results. All Party members 
and cadres should study conscientiously the basic Marxist-Leninist principles 
of socialist revolution and socialist construction, study the theoretical and 
practical problems of China’s socialist construction as elucidated by Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung on the basis of Marxist-Leninist principles, study the general 
line and the various specific policies of socialist construction as formulated by 
the Central Committee of the Party, and study the experience in socialist 
construction of the Soviet Union and other fraternal countries. As for the 
large number of new Party members, they must in addition be given basic 
education in Marxism-Leninism and basic knowledge of the Party. 

Through this campaign of study all Party cadres should consciously 
improve their style of work and further develop the traditional Marxist- 
Leninist style of our Party. To do this, we must, as Comrade Mao Tse-tung 


has consistently said, learn how to use the theory and method of Marxism- 
Leninism to make meticulous investigations and studies of the environment 
and to derive from objective reality the inherent laws, and not imaginary 
laws, as our guide to action. Comrade Mao Tse-tung pointed out long ago 
that in order to bring about the victory of the Chinese revolution we must 
depend on the understanding by Chinese comrades of Chinese conditions. 
He has stated: 


Correct and firm tactics of struggle for the Communist Party can 
never be produced by a handful of people sitting in a room. They can 
only be produced in the process of the struggles of the masses, that is to 
say, they can only be produced through practical experience. For only 
through practical experience can a correct estimate of the class forces be 
made, only thus can correct and firm tactics of struggle be produced 
and the victory of the revolution safeguarded. To this end, we need 
at all times to understand the conditions in society and to conduct 
practical investigations. 


This is the Marxist-Leninist style of integrating theory with practice, the 
style of seeking truth from facts. 

In the history of our Party, not all cadres have had this style, and much 
less so at the beginning. In different periods of our country’s revolution, 
there appeared in our Party right or “left” errors, both the result of divorce 
from reality. Their common characteristics were disregard of the investiga- 
tion and study of objective reality, failure to understand the concrete con- 
ditions of China and the belief that the Chinese revolution could be directed 
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by relying on subjective imagination and impressions of the moment, or by 
merely adducing isolated quotations from certain books. It is well known 
that these erroneous tendencies caused setbacks of various kinds to the 
Chinese revolution. Our comrades must bear this lesson in mind, must in 
their work adhere to the style of seeking truth from facts as advocated by 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung, and must prevent or overcome every kind of 
subjectivist style. 

Our Party is good at learning. When we began, we had no experience 
of the democratic revolution, the socialist revolution or socialist construction. 
But through diligent study amid practice we came to understand and grasp 
the objective laws of the democratic revolution and the socialist revolution, 
and we have also learnt many things in our socialist construction. We must, 
however, guard against complacence. Comrade Mao Tse-tung has many 
times told us to be on guard against conceit and impetuosity. He has said, 
“Modesty makes one progress whereas conceit makes one lag.” He has 
also said, “The enemy of study is one’s own complacence; he who really 
wants to learn something must begin by not being complacent.” We are all 
aware that to be satisfied with a smattering of knowledge, to fancy that one 
knows a great deal and so be lazy about study, shows a defective sense of 
responsibility towards the cause of the people’s revolution. We are resolutely 
opposed to this erroneous attitude. There are many things about socialist 
construction we have yet to learn. We have to study diligently. If we are 
diligent, we can surely attain a further knowledge and grasp of the objective 
laws of socialist construction. 

Our Party not only shares the life and lot of the Chinese people, but has 
always held that China’s revolution and construction are a part of the 
people’s revolutionary movement throughout the world and a part of the 
world socialist cause. Our Party and our people consistently uphold 
the principle of linking proletarian internationalism with patriotism and are 
firmly united with the people of the whole world. 

In our revolution and construction we have received assistance from the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, and we also have received 
sympathy and support from the working people of the world and the pro- 
gressive forces in all countries. At the same time, the Chinese people, too, 
by their exertions and struggles, support all the progressive and just causes of 
the people of the world. Such internationalist mutual support and solidarity 
is of extremely great importance for the triumph of our common cause. 
Here we wish to pay high tribute to the great Soviet people and the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, and to the people and the fraternal Parties 
of the other socialist countries, to the Communist and Workers’ Parties of all 
countries, and to the people of all countries now engaged in struggles. 

Since the founding of the People’s Republic of China, the basic policy 
of our international relations has been: to develop relations of friendship, 
mutual assistance and co-operation with the Soviet Union and the other 
fraternal socialist countries ; to strive for peaceful coexistence with countries 
of different social systems on the basis of the Five Principles and to oppose 
the imperialist policies of aggression and war ; to support the revolutionary 
struggles of all oppressed peoples and nations against imperialism and 
colonialism. This is the general line of our foreign policy. This foreign 
policy which our country practises conforms to the interests of the Chinese 
people and conforms also to the interests of the people of the world. It is 
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beneficial to the unity of the socialist camp, to the national liberation move- 
ments and revolutionary struggles of the people of all countries, and to the 
cause of world peace. Our country has established diplomatic relations with 
forty states and has economic, cultural and friendly relations with more than 
a hundred countries and regions in the world. Our achievements in national 
construction and the victories of our foreign policy of peace have been 
warmly acclaimed by the people of the whole world. We have friends all 
over the globe. The U.S. imperialist scheme to isolate our country inter- 
nationally has been shattered. 

US. imperialism, stubbornly hostile to the Chinese people, is still occupy- 
ing our territory of Taiwan by force, maintaining military bases with huge 
forces at many places near our country, pursuing a policy of aggression and 
war, and gravely menacing peace in the East and the world. We must main- 
tain our vigilance and continue to wage a tit-for-tat struggle against U.S. 
imperialism. Justice is entirely on our side, the people of the whole world 
sympathise with us and support us. The aggression of U.S. imperialism 
against our country and its threats of war against us will definitely be 
defeated. Our people’s aim of liberating our sacred territory of Taiwan will 
definitely be attained. 

Imperialism and colonialism are heading towards their doom. The 
general crisis of capitalism has reached a new stage, and all the contradictions 
inherent in the imperialist system are becoming ever more acute. After 
World War II, there emerged a series of socialist countries and nationally 
independent countries and the area ruled by imperialism was greatly reduced. 
The dykes of imperialism and colonialism are being pounded continually by 
the flood of people’s revolutions. Among the imperialist powers quarrels 
and rivalries are being intensified, above all, between the United States on 
the one hand and Britain and France on the other. The imperialists are in a 
bad way and they are having an increasingly bad time. 

U.S. imperialism does nothing but evil, and this amply demonstrates the 
decadence of monopoly capitalism. Its deeds are making more and more 
people understand that U.S. imperialism is the chief bulwark of world 
reaction, the No. 1 enemy of the people of the whole world. U.S. imperial- 
ism is obstinately persisting in its policy of arms expansion and war prepara- 
tion, everywhere encroaching upon the sovereignty of other countries, and 
actively fostering West German and Japanese militarism so that two danger- 
ous hotbeds of war are being created, one in the West and one in the East. 
The aggression and intervention of U.S. imperialism have produced tense 
situations in Laos and south Viet Nam in Asia, in the Congo in Africa and in 
Cuba in Latin America. The danger of the imperialist war forces, headed 
by the United States, provoking a new world war continues to menace the 
people of all countries. Since the Kennedy Administration took office, it has 
done its utmost to push a counter-revolutionary policy of “ two tactics”; on 
the one hand it is cunningly using “ peace” tactics and on the other it is 
intensifying its policy of war. The people of all countries engaged in struggle 
understand that Kennedy is more dangerous than Eisenhower. No matter 
what tricks U.S. imperialism may play, it cannot prevent the people of the 
world from awakening and the national liberation movements from develop- 
ing. Imperialism and reaction can never, as they would like, refasten the 
chains on peoples who have won their liberation. The days when they could 
do as they pleased are gone for ever. 
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The situation of the East wind prevailing over the West wind is already 
perfectly clear. The victory of socialism, of national liberation, of democracy 
and of world peace is irresistible. 

The Statement of the Moscow Meeting said: 


The chief result of these years is the rapid growth of the might and 
international influence of the world socialist system, the vigorous process 
of disintegration of the colonial system under the impact of the national- 
liberation movement, the intensification of class struggles in the capitalist 
world, and the continued decline and decay of the world capitalist 
system. The superiority of the forces of socialism over those of 
imperialism, of the forces of peace over those of war, is becoming ever 
more marked in the world arena. 


The Moscow Meeting of the Communist and Workers’ Parties held in 
November 1960 has further strengthened the unity of the socialist camp and 
the international communist movement. This great unity under the banner 
of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism is the fundamental 
guarantee of victory for the people of the whole world. 

All the countries of the socialist camp are constantly making new 
achievements in their work of construction. The successful launching of a 
manned spaceship by the Soviet Union most strikingly demonstrates the 
superiority of the socialist system. The socialist countries have been making 
ceaseless efforts to safeguard world peace. Their foreign policy of peace is 
exerting an ever-increasing influence on a world scale. The peaceful pro- 
posals of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries for universal 
disarmament, the stopping of nuclear tests and the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty have gained widespread support among peace-loving peoples 
and countries of the whole world. 

The peoples of various countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America are 
unfolding ever deeper and wider revolutionary struggles against imperialism 
and its running dogs. In Asia, the Laotian people have won great victories 
in their struggle against the intervention and aggression of U.S. imperialism, 
and the Japanese people are carrying on a sustained struggle against U'S. 
imperialism and its followers, the Japanese reactionaries, a struggle for 
independence, democracy, peace and neutrality. In Africa, country after 
country has won independence ; the people of Algeria are dauntlessly per- 
sisting in their struggle for national liberation, and the peoples of the Congo, 
Angola and other African countries are continuing their struggles against 
the new and old colonialists. In Latin America, the national democratic 
revolutionary struggle is surging forward ; after defeating the mercenaries of 
U.S. imperialism, the Cuban people are continuing triumphantly to con- 
solidate and develop their revolutionary cause. 

In the major capitalist countries, more and more people are joining the 
ranks to fight the oppression of monopoly capital, to strive to improve their 
living conditions and to defend their democratic rights. 

To safeguard world peace and to oppose the war policy of imperialism 
is the most urgent demand of the people of the whole world. The struggle 
in defence of world peace has become the broadest and most powerful mass 
struggle of our time. In this struggle, the people of the whole world are 
becoming more and more united and have formed a broad international 
united front, with the forces of socialism as its core, and embracing the 
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forces of national liberation, the forces of democracy and the forces of peace. 
So long as the people of the world strengthen their unity and persist in their 
struggle, they will surely win new victories in the cause of world peace and 
human progress. 

International experience and the experience of China are continually 
proving this truth of Marxism-Leninism: the forces of the people are the 
really great force that makes the history of mankind. In the last analysis, the 
forces of the people are invincible, the will of the people is irresistible. With 
the forces of the people united as one and under corrct leadership, there are 
no difficulties that cannot be surmounted, no obstacles that can hinder our 
victorious advance. ... 

[Peking Review, No. 26-27, 1961.] 


Natural Cala:nities 

Reports during the second quarter confirmed earlier indications 
that there would be no chance of China recouping its agricultural set- 
backs over the past two years with a bumper harvest this year and 
that, indeed, she might be faced with a third disastrous year. In brief, 
the story was of severe drought in the north and floods in the south. 

In Honan “ serious dry spells and drought,” caused by the fact that 
rainfall during the winter and spring was 75 per cent. less than the 
average, had, by early April, led to “ tremendous difficulties in produc- 
tion” which were compounded by lethargy and complacency in some 
quarters: Later locusts were reported to be attacking crops.” 
Shantung, too, appears to have been seriously affected. A report in 
the middle of April stated that precipitation over the previous six 
months amounted to only 42-7 per cent. of the corresponding period of 
1959-60.* 

Similar conditions have been reported throughout the other provinces 
along the middle and lower reaches of the Yellow River.* When rain 
did fall in these areas, it was offset by high winds, hail and snow that 
arrived in late April and early May as a result of the inflow of cold air 
from Siberia.* 

As part of the effort to combat the drought conditions, an air force 
unit made artificial rain in a number of northern provinces.® 

From about the middle of April until the 26th, it rained heavily in 
various areas south of the Yangtse. The water in a number of rivers 
rose above the danger mark.’ In Kwangtung, “countless acres” of 
rice were either destroyed or damaged and the early rice transplanting 

1 Chengchow Radio, April 2; quoted in the B.B.C.’s Summary of World Broadcasts 

(SWB), Part 3, FE/W105/B/1. 

2 Peking Radio, June 6; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W114/B/7. 

8 New China News Agency; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W106/B/4. 

4 Peking Radio, April 24; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W107/B/1. 

5 Peking Radio, various dates; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W109/B/10 and W110/B/1. 


6 NCNA, May 5; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W109/B/10. 
7 NCNA, April 27; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W108/B/5-6. 
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plan was not fulfilled.* In late May and early June, torrential rains 
caused further flooding in Kwangtung as well as in Fukien, Chekiang 
and Kiangsi.® 


Assisting Agriculture 

Ever since last autumn, town dwellers have been sent to the 
countryside and soldiers have been detailed to assist the peasants in an 
effort to prevent a third bad year. The incidence of natural calamities 
in the second quarter appears to have encouraged this trend. Several 
million people are involved.’® 

Another measure designed to help the peasants was the lowering of 
the interest rate on loans by the People’s Bank to the various levels 
of rural organisation and to individual peasants from May 1. 


Grain versus Cotton 

The disasters of the past two years have apparently made peasants 
in cotton-growing areas anxious to switch over to grain in an effort to 
ensure their supplies of food. The People’s Daily exhorted them 
editorially not to do so on April 1 just before the start of the cotton 
sowing season. It revealed that it was official policy to supply more 
food, edible oils and cotton cloth to cotton-producing areas than to 
grain-producing areas in order to prevent any decline in cotton output. 


Tibet 

The Preparatory Commission for the Autonomous Region of Tibet 
held its fifth plenary session from April 2-13. The opening speaker 
confirmed that agricultural and livestock co-operatives would not be 
introduced for five years. However, “democratic reforms ”—the 
elimination -of the feudal system—has, according to the Panchen Lama, 
been completed in an area with a population of 850,000 out of the 
total area with a population of 870,000. Furthermore, large numbers 
of peasants have joined mutual aid teams.** The Panchen Lama 
claimed that a number of modern enterprises had been established in 
Tibet, including hydro-electric power plants, coal mines, motor-car 
repair factories (he also said that about 1,875 miles of roads had been 
built in 1960), leather processing plants and farm tool manufacturing 
plants.** 
8 NCNA, June 6; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W114/B/4. 
9 Various reports "quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W 111-115. 
10 Various reports quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W104, 105, 106, 107, 110, 111, 113. 
11 Peking Radio, April 29; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W108/B/1. 
12 Lhasa Radio, April 2; quoted in SWB, Part 3, FE/W104/A/1-3. 
18 Chang Ching-wu, Secretary of the Communist Party’s Tibetan Work Committee, told 


the meeting that agricultural collectivisation and the introduction of mechanisation 
could proceed simultaneously in Tibet. Lhasa Radio, April 4; quoted in ibid., A/4. 
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Another report stated that large numbers of Tibetan cadres (400 in 
Shigatse) had been assigned to leading posts at various levels. Tibetans 
are being trained in government duties, teaching and health work. 


2. Foreign Relations 

China and Russia 

It was revealed in Moscow in June that China in its trade with the 
Soviet Union in 1960 had run up a debt of $320 million and was no 
longer delivering the supplies of meat, eggs, rice, soya beans and oils 
with which she had been paying for Soviet “aid” in capital goods. 
There was no indication that the Soviet Union was helping China to 
overcome its food shortages except for the sale of sugar mentioned in the 
last issue of this journal (The China Quarterly, No. 6, page 194). Whether 
because of Chinese inability to pay in an acceptable manner or because 
Soviet agriculture was itself in difficulties, the Soviet Union left China to 
purchase the needed cereal supplies on the markets of the capitalist world 
on whatever terms it could get. China avoided the United States, but by 
the middle of the year had placed orders with Australia and Canada for 
nearly 10 million metric tons for the years 1961 to 1963. It was esti- 
mated that this would cost China about $150 million a year for 
four years. The need for purchase of food abroad on such a scale was 
clearly a serious setback for Chinese economic plans and involved more- 
over acquisition of the currencies required through trade with the free 
world ; it was a notable fact that the other countries of the Communist 
bloc were either unable or unwilling to make up China’s deficiency. 

Politically, in spite of the formal reconciliation of Soviet and Chinese 
policies at the Moscow Conference of Communist parties in November 
1960, there were signs of a continuing rivalry for influence between 
Moscow and Peking and an undercurrent of ill-will. The Congress of the 
Indian Communist Party at Vijayawada in the second week of April was 
torn by factional differences which were widely interpreted as in part a 
struggle between pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese groups. (See above, 
p. 138.) No important Soviet personality was present at the fortieth 
anniversary celebrations of the Chinese Communist Party in Peking on 
June 30 and July 1. 


China and the Mongol People’s Republic 

The Mongol People’s Republic, entirely enclosed between Soviet and 
Chinese territory, has for some time been in receipt of economic aid 
from both its more powerful neighbours. Exclusively a Soviet satellite 
when it was dependent on Soviet protection against Japan or Kuomintang 
China, the régime in Outer Mongolia became accessible again to Chinese 


i4 NCNA, March 19; quoted in ibid., A/5. 
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influences after the People’s Republic had been established in Peking, 
and there was a strong temptation for the government in Ulan Bator to 
increase its independence and attract competitive economic aid by playing 
off the two Powers against each other. As a result Mongolia has become 
the most fortunate of all Communist satellites in the amount of economic 
aid received per head of population. From 1957 to the end of 1960 they 
had been lent, given or promised $347 million from Russia and $115 
million from China. Russia, however, has not only kept ahead in the 
financial courtship, but appears to have taken active political steps to 
maintain its former position of preponderance. After the Prime Minister 
Tsedenbal had visited Moscow early in 1959, he carried out a purge in 
the Mongol Party and got rid of the Party Secretary Dorj Damba, who 
was supposed to be pro-Chinese. That the Chinese Communists are not 
well disposed to Tsedenbal was indicated at the time of the Mongol Party 
Congress from July 3 to 7, when neither in the speech of Ulanfu, Chair- 
man of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region of the Chinese People’s 
Republic (who attended as Chinese fraternal delegate), nor in a speech in 
honour of the event by the Chinese Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi was the 
name of Tsedenbal mentioned. 

A further complication was meanwhile being added to Mongol politics 
by the desire of the United States Government to establish diplomatic 
relations with Mongolia and willingness to support its entry into the 
United Nations. A package deal was arranged between Washington and 
Moscow whereby America undertook not to oppose the nomination of 
Mongolia if Russia would not oppose the nomination of Mauritania. 
This, however, brought Nationalist China on the scene with an angry 
protest and threat to use the veto in the Security Council to block the 
nomination of Mongolia ; the Soviet Government then threatened that, if 
this were done, it would use the veto against Mauritania. Up to the end 
of July American persuasion had been unable to move the Chinese 
Nationalists from their resolve, and in Formosa it was declared to be a 
matter of basic principle. The argument used was that Mongolia was not 
really an independent state and hence not eligible for membership of the 
United Nations, but it could not be doubted that the real reason was 
unwillingness to recognise as final the secession of Outer Mongolia, 
recognition of which was imposed on China by the Yalta agreement of 
1945 and endorsed by the subsequent Sino-Soviet treaty, which the Kuo- 
mintang has always claimed was later violated by the Soviet Union by its 
actions in Manchuria. The Chinese People’s Republic can hardly deny 
the full sovereignty of Outer Mongolia, since it is in formal diplomatic 
relations with it, but it is not only galling for Peking if Mongolia is 
admitted to the United Nations while Communist China remains outside ; 
it is also embarrassing for the Chinese Communists to fall short of claims 
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made in Formosa for China’s territorial integrity. At the time of the 
collapse of the Manchu empire Outer Mongolia had the same status as 
Tibet, and the historic claims made by Peking for the latter hold good 
also for the former. 


China and North Korea 

On July 6 and 11 two Treaties of Friendship and Mutual Aid were 
signed by North Korea with the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic respectively. Hitherto the Soviet Union had assumed no formal 
obligation to go to the aid of North Korea if it were attacked, and Com- 
munist China, although it had proved its will to do so by actual inter- 
vention in the Korean war in 1950, had not concluded a formal treaty of 
alliance. The new treaties registered a situation which already existed in 
fact and produced in the Far East an alliance structure comparable to 
that of the Warsaw Pact in Europe. The Soviet Union nevertheless was 
now more to the fore than it had been hitherto ; in spite of the original 
sponsorship of the North Korean state by the Soviet Union, the world 
since 1950 had seen China rather than Russia as its protector. The Soviet 
action in entering into a full military alliance with it could have been due 
to a fear that China with its current severe economic difficulties would no 
longer be able to give effective protection if the South Koreans were 
suddenly to march on Pyongyang; alternatively—or additionally—it 
could be a move to increase Soviet power over what is historically a 
Chinese sphere of influence. 


China and Albania 

Chinese support for government of Enver Hoxha in Albania became 
more conspicuous with the increasing isolation of the Albanian régime in 
Khrushchev-dominated Communist Europe. Chinese economic aid for 
Albania was on a scale in striking contrast to China’s own economic 
difficulties and showed Peking’s determination to sustain in power the one 
national Communist leadership in Europe which gave unqualified support 
to China in the latter’s contest last year with the Soviet Union. On 
April 25 it was announced that China would supply Albania with equip- 
ment for building twenty-five chemical, electrical and metallurgical plants. 
It was also disclosed that in February China had granted Albania a loan 
of $125 million. A new trade agreement even provided for Chinese 
supplies of grain to Albania; these presumably would have to come out 
of the purchases China was herself making from Australia and Canada. 


Sino-Indonesian Relations 
Consolidating the bettering of relations between Jakarta and Peking 
{see “ Quarterly Chronicle” in the last issue), President Sukarno visited 
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China between June 13-15. He was received by Mao and attended a 
ceremony at which a treaty of friendship was formalised. 

Earlier in the month the Indonesian Communist leader Aidit had 
arrived on an extended visit. 


China and Burma 

Transfers of territories in accordance with the boundary treaty took 
place on June 4. Two months previously the Burmese Premier U Nu 
had holidayed in Yunnan Province and held talks with Chou En-lai. 


China and Cuba 

Mao’s meetings throughout China, newspapers and Peking Radio 
denounced the abortive invasion of Cuba. Chou En-lai cabled support 
to Fidel Castro. During this month, April, a delegation from the Cuban 
National Institute for Agrarian Reform toured China. 


Table Tennis 

In April, for the first time, China almost swept the board in an 
international sporting competition. In the 26th World Table Tennis 
Championships, China captured the men’s team event (Swaythling Cup) 
and the men’s and women’s singles’ titles. (In the men’s singles all four 
semi-finalists were Chinese.) China was runner-up in the women’s 


team event (Corbillon Cup), the women’s doubles and the mixed doubles 
and third in the men’s doubles. 

China’s success, which startled British Table Tennis officials, was 
striking evidence of the all-out effort the regime is prepared to put into 
sport and international competition at this level. 
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